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xii        THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  QUARTERLY 

THIS  JOURNAL  has  been  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  a  constructive  treatment  of  Christianity  will  make 
for  a  better  understanding  between  the  isolated  Comolun* 
ions  of  Christendom,  llie  destructive  method  has  had 
its  full  opportunity  and  wiU  continue  to  have  it  and  ought 
to  have  it.  But  it  has  developed  no  power  to  unite  and 
it  is  most  e£Fective  in  promoting  division. 

It  is  not  neutral  territory  that  is  sought,  where  courtesy 
and  diplomacy  would  naturally  tend  to  avoid  issues  and 
to  round  o£F  the  sharp  edges  of  truth  and  conviction, 
but  rather  common  ground  where  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
to  convictions  about  Him  and  His  Churdi  will  be  secure 
from  the  tendency  to  mere  compromise  or  to  superficial 
and  artificial  comprehension.  The  purpose  is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  to  induce  a  better 
understanding  and  a  truer  sense  of  feUowship. 

This  journal  is  and  must  be  unofficial.  The  Churches 
are  not  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  it.  It  will  be  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  writers  admitted  to  its  pages,  but  the  writers  alone  will 
be  responsible  for  what  appears  over  their  own  names. 

Two  conditions  are  imposed:  First,  that  the  Faith  and 
Work  and  Tliought  of  eacn  Communion  shall  be  presented 
in  its  absolute  integrity  including  and  not  avoidmg  differ- 
ences; and  second,  that  no  attads:  with  polemical  animus 
shaU  be  made  on  others. 

The  Conbtbuctive  Quarteblt  recognizes  the  need 
that  is  finding  expression  in  every  organized  Christian 
Church — ^the  need  of  the  impact  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  race.  It  has  no  scheme  for  propagating 
a  system  for  the  unity  of  Christian  Churches.  It  wiU 
therefore  have  no  editorial  pronouncements.  It  offers 
itself  rather  as  a  Forum  where  the  isolated  Churches 
of  Christendom  may  reintroduce  themselves  to  one 
another  through  the  things  that  they  themselves  posi- 
tively hold  to  be  vital  to  Christianity. 

The  Conbtbuctive  invites  the  free»  living  and  delib- 
erate statement  of  actual,  operative  belief. 
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The  Topic  of  Unity 

By  Edwabd  Stuabt  Talbot,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 

I  lately  received  through  the  much-honoured  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith)  an  invitation  to  deliver  this  year  a  lecture  annually 
given  and  known  as  the  Marble  Lecture  upon  some  topic 
of  religion.  In  sending  the  request  the  Principal  said 
that  by  doing  so  I  might  render  some  service  to  the 
cause  of  Unity.  His  words  suggested  my  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject: and  emboldened  me  to  think  that  I  might  attempt 
to  address  a  (mainly)  Presbyterian  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  Unity.  It  was  afterward  suggested 
to  me  by  one  of  the  most  competent  of  my  hearers  that 
what  I  had  said  would  be  suitable  for  the  pages  of  The 
Constructive  Quarterly,  and  by  the  Editor's  kind- 
ness, it  is  now  submitted  to  his  cosmopolitan  audience. 
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I  spoke  as  follows: 

The  topic  of  unity  is  the  topic  of  the  hour  and  of  the 
generation.  It  is  not  that  we  suppose  that  even  in  the 
time  of  the  youngest  of  us  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
will  be  drawn  into  one.  Do  we  deserve  so  great  a  bless- 
ing after  all  the  sinning  against  truth  and  charity  of  our 
forefathers  and  of  oui^lves?  But  we  feel  the  Holy 
Spirit  stirring  amongst  us,  and  we  elder  men  know  by 
experience  how  fast  perspectives  change  and  forces  shift, 
and  will  not  limit  the  possibilities  of  good  any  more  than 
the  risks  of  danger  which  the  leavening  and  transforming 
forces  carry  in  their  breast.  That  there  is  this  trend  and 
this  drawing  towards  imity  is  a  thing  for  which  we  ought 
to  thank  God  upon  our  knees,  while  we  join  with  our 
thanksgivings  our  earnest  and  fearful  prayers  that  He 
would  by  His  Spirit  guide  and  guard  what  He 
has  prompted. 

In  what  way  does  such  a  time  predispose  us  to  handle 
unity? 

The  most  obvious  answer,  and  one  which  is  most 
conmionly  given,  is  that  we  should  cut  back  the  ove^| 
growth  of  systems  and  doctrines  till  we  lay  bare  the 
essentials:  that  having  these  we  shall  be  content:  that  for 
the  rest  we  may  note  and  encourage  any  amount  d 
opinions  of  various  value,  and  express  ourselves  in  all 
manner  of  different  ways  of  word  and  usage.  The  way 
of  unity  is  to  be  found  by  the  simple  process  of  ^'scrap- 
ping"  differences. 

I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  this. 
Some  differences  may  well  be  mental  lumber:  and  others 
may  quite  rightly  be  dealt  with  by  the  gentle  expedients 
of  mutual  recognition  or  allowance.  Nor  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary  truths,  thou^ 
often  misused,  a  valueless  distinction. 

But  the  method  is  totally  inadequate:  it  is  as  shallot 
as  it  is  pretentious  and  facile.  For,  first,  the  essential 
dwindle,  if  we  approach  them  in  this  way,  towards  r 
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vanishing  point.  There  is  nothing  which  is  not  con- 
tested: Christianity  itself  thins  away  by  the  elimination 
of  all  positive  assertions  till  it  becomes  something  as 
faint  as  the  tinge  of  a  civilization  or  a  moraUty.  And 
then  secondly  in  the  process  of  elimination  the  things 
treated  as  most  vital  and  fomid  most  precious  by  their 
various  holders  are  too  commonly  thrown  aside.  The 
canvas  which  would  have  helped  to  waft  the  ship  has 
been  close-reefed  out  of  use  for  fear  of  the  gale. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  use  for  this  method. 
Let  us  look  more  fully  at  an  alternative.  It  is  tempting 
to  describe  this  as  a  method  of  combination,  in  contrast 
to  one  of  eUmination:  and  to  explain  it  popularly  by 
saying  that  it  seeks  unity  by  bringing  together  what  is 
positive  and  valuable  in  competing  systems  and  insti- 
tutions. But  this,  too,  has  a  rather  cheap  character: 
it  comes  too  close  to  what  the  old  Oxford  satire  ascribed 
to  Hegel's  philosophy:  '^that  something  and  nothing 
are  one  and  the  same,"  and  professing  to  treat  every- 
thing as  valuable,  it  comes  near  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  has  any  particular  value.  We  must  at  least 
go  rather  farther  round  if  we  are  to  justify  a  method  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  a  platitude  about  the  deepest  truths,  the  truths 
of  reUgion,  that  they  are  simple,  and  yet  exceeding  deep. 
There  is  nothing  simpler  than  Jesus  Christ.  He  is,  in 
a  sense,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world:  for  He 
is  just  Man,  as  Man  should  be.  And  yet  like  the  disci- 
ples, as  we  follow  Him,  ' Ve  are  afraid" :  and  in  His  sim- 
plicity we  find  by  degrees,  as  the  Spirit  shows  them, 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  nay  ^^all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  This  at  any  rate  was 
the  experience  of  His  contemporary,  Paul.  We  learn, 
bit  by  bit,  what  ethical,  historical,  philosophical  contexts 
must  be  pondered  for  the  full  understanding  of  His  ^^sim- 
pUdty"! 

Add  to  this^another  truism,  viz.:  that  these  simple- 
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deep,  deep-simple  things  are  often  better  described  by 
speaking  of  them  in  two  ways  than  in  one-sometimes 
in  more  than  two  ways:  by  opposites  or  ''antinomies" 
which  are  somehow  in  unity,  unity  of  truth,  or  unity  of 
life.  Thus  for  example  (if  a  truth  so  familiar  to  all 
thinkers  needs  iUustration) ,  it  is  more  or  less  natural  to 
all  religious  people  to  think  of  God  both  as  personal  and 
as  infinite,  as  being  indeed  Himself  far  more  deeply  than 
we  are  ourselves,  and  yet  as  being  Infinite  Goodness  and 
Infinite  Love,  and  philosophically  not  as  distinct  from 
all,  but  as  including  all. 

Again,  to  give  another  instance,  religion  is  neces- 
sarily thought  of  as  ''otherworldliness**  or  the  faith  of 
the  Unseen :  and  yet  as  a  believing  or  reverent  treatment 
of  life  and  its  contents.  The  fact  that  in  our  common 
thinking  we  make  more  or  less  satisfactory  reconciUation 
of  these  opposites,  and  know  that  they  are  not  really 
opposed,  does  not  prevent  the  contrasts  from  being  real. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  let  us  observe  what  in- 
evitably happens  in  religious  history  and  development. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  truth  come  the  opportunity  and 
the  material  for  division.  Its  different  parts  or  princi- 
ples do  not  commend  themselves  alike  to  all,  but  to 
different  men  in  different  proportion  and  degree.  Add 
differences  of  circumstances  and  of  period,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  influences  of  reaction. 

WiD  not  two  consequences  follow?  (1)  that  the  partial 
truths  held  intensely,  and  emphasized  by  repetition  and 
controversy,  will  tend  to  fall  apart,  to  be  aloof  from  one 
another,  and  even  to  oppose  one  another?  and  (2)  that 
each  uncontrolled  by  the  other,  and  suspicious  of  the 
other's  control  as  a  kind  of  tampering  with  itself,  will 
tend  to  grow  out  of  proportion, — ^to  hypertrophize, 
if  you  will  allow  the  word, — drawing  into  itself  more 
than  its  share  of  the  souFs  earnestness  and  the  mind's 
thoughts? 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  these  two  results:  because  I 
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think  we  have  in  them  at  once  some  explanation  of  our 
diflferences,  and  some  hope  of  remedy.  But  we  have 
not  yet  said  all.  The  mischief  goes  deeper.  For  bring 
now  the  facts  of  reUgious  difference  into  the  sphere  of 
common  life,  where  they  touch  and  blend  with  the  faults 
and  passions  of  men,  with  their  egotisms,  and  prejudices, 
and  obstinacies,  and  tempers:  and  is  not  the  material 
of  bitter  controversy  and  contention  complete?  I  would 
add  to  these  elements  of  mischief  one  in  particular, 
a  lack  of  mutual  reverence  for  each  other's  convictions 
and  witness.    So  is  scorn  added  to  contention. 

We  shall  note  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  state 
which  is  exactly  in  contrast  with  the  ideal  one.  In  the 
latter  unity  of  truth  and  life  keeps  together  in  rich  and 
fruitful  combination  different  ways,  truths  and  tempera- 
ments. In  the  former  they  have  fallen  apart,  with  loss 
of  vitaUty  and  proportion,  with  increase  of  strident  self- 
assertion  and  controversy. 

I  think  that  we  have  here  in  the  abstract  and  in  brief 
a  largely  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  history  of  Christian 
divisions. 

Have  we  not,  therewith,  some  suggestions  towards 
unity?  and  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  '^shaking''  of  the 
things  of  faith  and  system  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
our  time  we  may  be  led  (in  order  that  "the  things  which 
are  not  shaken  may  remain")  to  look  into  the  essentials, 
and  to  find  them  partly  in  the  deep  and  great  things 
which  we  share  together  and  hold  in  common,  but  partly 
also  in  things  which  one  body  may  have  clung  to  while 
others  let  them  go,  or  have  expressed  vividly  while  others 
have  slurred  them? 

Such  considerations,  however,  albeit  true  and  signifi- 
cant, are  very  abstract,  and  if  they  are  to  be  of  service 
it  must  be  by  special  application.  It  is  upon  this  that 
I  would  venture  in  a  critical  instance. 

Consider  what  we  are  confronted  with  in  the  religion 
of  the  Christian  world,  broadly  taken.     We  see  one  highly 
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organized,  closely  united  body,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
with  a  full  system  of  discipline,  ordinances,  practices 
of  devotion,  and  a  sharply  defined  body  of  doctrine. 
And  then  we  see,  in  broad  contrast,  a  quantity  of  life 
which  does  not  acknowledge  organization,  or  makes  the 
least  of  it  and  for  which  the  essential  things  are  an  in* 
spiration,  an  influence,  an  elevation  of  morality,  a  quick- 
ening of  religious  intuition.  Within  this  second  region 
we  find  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  Society  of  Friends 
(Quaker),  but  we  find  also  the  immense  nimiber  of  people 
who,  labelled  or  unlabelled  outwardly,  are  in  substance 
Christian  individuaUsts  pure  and  simple. 

And  between  these  two  we  find  bodies  such  as  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  old  Presbyterian  Churches, 
which  in  di£Ferent  degrees  are  opposed  to  both  these 
alternatives,  and  yet  share  something  with  both:  some- 
thing of  the  organization  and  form,  something  too  of 
the  individuaUsm  and  the  stress  on  what  is  spiritual 
or  moral  as  being  the  one  thing  needful,  which  attempt 
in  fact  a  combination  of  order  and  freedom.  There 
is  evidently  here  room  for  internecine  strife  between 
the  extremes,  and  for  much  confused  battling  at  many 
points  in  the  line.  There  is  room,  in  other  words,  for 
what  has  filled  many  chapters  in  Church  History. 

But  we  are  today  on  the  lookout  for  a  more  hopeful 
treatment  of  the  matter,  which  would  find  the  explana- 
tion of  all  this  in  the  falling  apart  of  things  which  should 
have  been  blended,  and  the  unnatural  divorce  of  things 
which  God  has  joined  together:  and,  again,  in  the  har- 
dening into  antagonisms  of  what  should  have  been  whole- 
some variations,  and  mutually  helpful  and  instructive 
di£Ferences. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  dwelling  on  the 
old  and  constant  oppositions  between  those  who  lay 
stress  respectively  on  form  and  spirit,  those  who  incline 
naturally  to  discipline  or  to  liberty,  those  for  whom 
corporate  or  individual  achievements  are  respectively 
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the  most  important.  So  to  consider  the  matter  is  I 
think  to  become  increasingly  impressed  with  the  truth 
that  these  are  mutually  necessary  things:  but  also  with 
the  immense  difficulty  of  getting  this  truth  effectively 
recognized. 

But  I  would  rather  approach  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
different  and  more  definite  way,  judging  it  not  by  gen- 
eralities as  to  human  temperament,  but  by  the  specific 
standard  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  clear  that  just  because  the 
Christian  reUgion  is  so  true,  and  therefore  so  inclusive 
of  the  different  parts  of  truth  and  elements  of  life,  it 
will  have  been  especially  exposed  to  the  dangers  which 
come  from  the  intestine  warfare  of  the  different  parts 
of  its  content.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this, 
and  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  But  I 
pass  it  by,  in  pursuit  of  something  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  even  more  distinctively  Christian — ^something  which 
is  incidental  to  it  as  a  Divine  Revelation. 

I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  Christian  fact  or  facts 
as  they  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  I  seem  to 
see  that  they  have  two  characteristics:  First,  they  are 
so  human.  They  start  with  the  life  of  a  Man :  the  power 
in  them  is  that  of  himian  example  and  influence;  their 
fruit  is  the  renewal  of  human  life  and  its  endowment 
with  the  himian  things  of  love,  joy,  peace  and  the  like: 
and  by  their  fruit  they  claim  to  be  judged.  They  own 
affinity  as  the  Apostle  so  glowingly  tells  us  with  all  that 
is  best  in  human  life,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report:  they  renew 
and  enlarge  and  deepen  all  fair  human  things:  they  set 
upon  them  the  stamp  and  fill  them  with  the  power 
of  God.  Accordingly  this  human  quality,  primarily  of 
the  Lord  Himself  and  the  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  disci- 
ples and  the  other  New  Testament  writings,  has  proved 
and  accredited  itself  over  and  over  again  to  men's  con- 
sciences; the  power  of  it  has  been,  as  He  said  that  it 
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would  be,  a  leaven  passing  into  the  mass  of  human  life 
with  increasing  power. 

I  have  tried  to  speak  of  this  clearly,  though  briefly, 
and  I  think  that  it  hardly  needs  insistence.  It  means 
so  much  that  to  many  it  may  almost  seem  to  mean 
everything:  and  if  we  complete  it  by  saying  that  all  this 
human  goodness  is  linked  with,  or  springs  from,  a  great 
reinforcement  by  Christ  of  beUef  in  God,  and  of  confi- 
dence that  God  is  with  the  right  and  against  the  wrong, 
we  have  said  all,  or  almost  all,  for  which,  to  innumerable 
people,  Christianity  really  stands. 

But  it  is  not  all:  and  left  to  itself  it  suffers  that  which 
as  we  have  seen  happens  to  any  half-truth.  It  loses  its 
own  vitality:  it  becomes  combative  against  that  with 
which  it  should  be  combined.  In  the  present  case  the 
human  and  moral  power  of  Christianity  tends  to  shade 
off  into  general  morality,  or  such  a  version  of  Goodness 
as  is  congenial  to  the  particular  time  or  people;  it  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  one  product,  perhaps  the  highest,  of 
human  history,  till  at  last  its  disciples  are  startled  to 
find  that  its  mild  and,  as  they  thought,  unquestioned 
Empire  is  challenged  by  other  forms  of  moral  teaching, 
claiming,  perhaps,  to  be  more  virile,  robust  and  stimu- 
lating, but  at  any  rate  to  treat  it  as  a  transcended  phase 
of  ethical  history. 

But,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  all.  What  then  else,  other,  and 
more  is  in  the  Christian  Fact  or  facts?  Something  which 
is  harder  to  describe,  but  not  because  it  is  obscurely 
there.  Jesus  declared  that  every  teacher  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  like  an  householder 
bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things,  new  and  old. 
If  we  take  "the  old"  as  being  what  in  a  phrase  once  fam- 
ous we  may  call  "the  republication  of  natural  religion," 
and  the  stimulus  to  natural  morality,  what  was  "the  new"? 

Plainly  I  think  that  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
which  tell  of  something  which  has  come  into  the  world, 
a  light  which  shines  in  darkness,  a  life  which  quickens 
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what  was  dead.  A  "new  thing,"  "not  as  the  Scribes,*' 
"words  of  eternal  life,"  a  "word  with  power,"  that  which 
was  from  above  among  those  who  were  from  beneath: 
a  life  and  a  death  by  which  God  fulfilled  something  of 
which  He  had  given  glimpses  to  men  in  the  past. 

You  recognize  this  without  more  words:  you  recognize 
too  that,  new  as  it  was,  it  was  not  abruptly  and  imin- 
teUigibly  new.  For  it  came  in  a  people  who  had  been 
somehow  trained  to  beUeve  that  God  had  done  and  was 
doing  and  would  do  among  them  something  altogether 
special.  The  faith  in  the  intervention  of  God  to  call 
their  first  father  Abraham,  to  bring  them  to  birth  as  a 
nation  by  coming  down  to  deUver  them  out  of  Egypt, 
to  raise  them  to  life  from  national  death,  to  use  men  who 
came  saying  simply,  "the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  true" — 
and  with  this  faith  the  Hope  of  a  great  Salvation  fash- 
ioned, none  knew  exactly  how,  but  still  there,  strong 
and  ineradicable, — ^all  this  was  built  up  into  something, 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  which  Jesus  crowned,  which 
He  made  intelligible  by  completing  it,  which  He  made  to 
be,  and  then  sent  on  into  the  world  which  He  left.  For 
the  thing  that  came  among  men,  the  thing  (I  use  a  poor 
word)  which  inspires  the  New  Testament  in  every  page  is 
not  a  memory  only,  nor  a  teaching,  nor  a  school,  but 
something  greater  and  fuller  than  all  these.  It  is  a  life, 
a  new  life,  a  life  consciously  drawn  from  a  Divine  Gift, 
new  though  from  the  Eternal  Source:  a  life  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  men;  it  is  a  life  which  having  begun  in  Jesus 
Christ  has  passed  over  into  men  with  power,  power 
ever  fresh  and  new  because  always  from  Him:  a  life 
which  draws  men  into  a  body  and  company  and  society 
just  as  the  life  in  the  plant  builds  up  into  itself  the  atoms 
of  earth  and  air  and  water  which  go  to  make  the  plant's 
structure.  It  is  a  life  which  has  not  so  much  sprung  up 
in  men  as  laid  hold  upon  them:  they  are  "apprehended 
by  Jesus  Christ."  And  with  it  is  intertwined  a  Truth: 
"The  Life  is  the  Light  of  men,"  and  a  power,  a  power  of 
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Grod  unto  salvation.  That  which  is  old  because  fulfilling 
is  also  new  because  redemptive.  The  life  goes  forward 
armed  with  an  armour  of  God  to  encounter  human 
enmity,  to  stand  before  rulers  and  kings;  and  more 
to  face  those  dark  shapes  of  spiritual  evil  which  its  own 
light  detects  and  challenges. 

Here,  then,  incontestably  true  and  historically  real 
is  the  other  aspect  of  the  Christian  facts;  they  mean  the 
coming  and  the  continuance  of  the  ''Kingdom  of  His  dear 
Son,'*  into  which  we ''are  translated"  from  the  ordinary  life 
of  men;  and,  as  we  watch  it,  it  takes  shape  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Church :  and  the  life  expresses  itself  in  words, 
felt  to  be  inspired,  which  became  its  Scriptures;  and  in 
ordinances,  which  are  not  instructive  only  and  symbolic, 
but  life-giving;  and  in  all  the  manifold  ministries  of  men 
laid  hold  of  by  God  for  ministry,  and  given  as  gifts  to 
their  fellowmen  for  the  work  of  building  up  the  body. 

Shall  we  not  be  right  in  saying  that  the  religious  task 
of  our  time  (not  of  course  exclusively,  but  in  a  quite  spe- 
cial way)  is  to  see  how  we  can  be  assuredly  loyal  to  this 
most  challenging,  most  supernatural,  most  indispensable 
aspect  or  character  of  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  and  yet 
avoid  the  dangers  which  beset  it.  For  that  they  do  beset 
it  is  a  fact  writ  large.  ^^Corruptio  optimi  pessima.** 
The  possession  of  revealed  truth  is  a  dangerous  thing 
for  a  being  so  proud,  so  selfish,  so  insincere  as  man. 
The  evils  of  a  half  truth,  exaggerated,  uncontrolled 
and  unbalanced  are  to  be  seen  in  all  that  is  rightly  re- 
sented as  ecclesiasticism;  in  clerical  exclusiveness  and 
orthodox  contempt,  in  Ultramontane  assumption,  in 
Puritan  scorn  of  whatever  is  not  Puritan,  even  in  such  a 
teaching  as  that  of  your  brilliant  young  Presbyterian 
divine  who,  a  generation  ago,  in  order  to  extol  the  work 
of  grace,  told  us  that  all  human  goodness  apart  from 
regeneration  was  as  waxwork  compared  to  reality. 
Such  positions  as  these  are  so  unpopular  that  no  stress 
of  criticism  upon  them  is  needed.     But  if  they  are  "the 
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corruption  of  the  best'\  and  the  best  is  an  inestimable 
treasure  and  gift  of  God  committed  to  human  keeping, 
our  real  task  is  to  preserve  most  loyally  what  He  has 
given,  keeping  it  as  clear  as  ever  we  may  of  these  human 
blunderings  and  faults.  And  it  is  just  here  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  most  need  of  Christian  unity,  and  that  we 
could  help  one  another  to  do  unitedly  that  over  which 
separately  we  bungle. 

Let  me  try  to  make  this  plain. 

Everywhere  and  in  all  religion  it  is  the  objective  side 
of  religion  which,  at  any  rate  for  us  Westerners,  it  is 
hardest  to  preserve.  Or,  speaking  more  simply,  in  all 
religion  there  is  God's  part  and  there  is  man's  part. 
And  for  us  because  we  are  we,  and  because  God  is  out  of 
sight,  it  is  God's  part  which  is  hardest  for  us  to  realize. 
We  know  our  own  prayers,  we  feel  dimly  for  His  listen- 
ing and  reply;  we  know  our  own  aspirations  and  efforts, 
we  hardly  discern  the  Eternal  Truth  and  beauty  towards 
which  we  aspire,  or  the  Divine  Government  which  uses 
or  overrules  what  we  do. 

Now  Christianity  has  lightened  this  difficulty.  It  has 
shown  us  the  Father.  It  has  given  shape  and  substance 
in  Jesus  to  God's  action  and  Will.  We  have  an  Object 
there  within  our  ken. 

But  the  difficulty  is  too  old  and  deep  to  be  destroyed. 
We  are  still  meant  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Jesus  too  is  withdrawn  from  us.  We  are  more  sure  that 
we  desire  to  be  Christians  than  that  He  is  at  work  to 
make  us  such. 

But  here  is  our  special  task. 

It  is  laid  upon  us  in  charge  to  treasure  and  guard 
the  wonder  of  a  God-given  truth,  of  a  new  life  working 
among  men  to  transform  and  renew  them,  of  a  Name 
which  is  not  only  a  Name  of  human  excellence,  and 
achievement,  but  of  Divine  rescue  and  assistance — the 
Name  of  our  Salvation,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Again  and  again  we  open  the  New  Testament  and 
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there  these  things  are,  clear,  unmistakable,  possess- 
ing the  hearts,  governing  the  lives  of  men  like  ourselves. 
And  then  we  turn  our  eyes  back  upon  life,  our  own  lives 
and  the  Uves  of  those  about  us,  and  we  see  how  easily 
the  very  essence  of  all  this  is  lost,  and  the  worth  of  it 
let  slip,  not  only  where  it  is  positively  disbelieved  and 
rejected,  but  where  it  is  so  loosely  held  as  to  lose  all  its 
real  vitality,  and  to  become  so  much  honoured  formula, 
expressing  little  more  than  this,  that  Christians  have 
learned  rather  higher  standards  of  conduct,  rather  clearer 
faith  in  Grod,  by  help  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  there  are  two  ways,  as  it  seems  to  me  plain, 
in  which  the  God-given  reality  is  most  truly  preserved. 
One  I  shall  call  the  Spiritual,  the  other  the  Sacramental. 
From  their  mutual  misunderstandings  come  a  good  half 
of  our  troubles.  From  their  combination  we  have  every- 
thing to  hope.  Briefly  speaking,  the  one  tends  to  evapo- 
rate faith  into  a  sentiment;  the  other  to  stiffen  grace  into 
a  machine. 

But  let  me  speak  of  both. 

The  first  is  the  way  of  the  faith  which,  resting  itself 
upon  the  promise  that  He  would  be  with  us  always, 
clasps  fast  the  truth  of  this  everliving  nearness  of  Jesus. 
It  remembers  too,  and  lives  upon,  the  promise  of  a  gift 
of  the  Spirit  Who  should  be  the  means  by  which  He  is 
near  to  us  and  we  to  Him,  and  it  finds  Jesus  present 
through  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  by  Whom  alone 
comes  strength  into  our  weakness,  and  Ught  into  our 
darkness.  It  fortifies  itself  by  all  the  marvellous  and  imde- 
niable  record  of  ChrisUan  experience.  This  is  the  faith 
which  found  a  special  outburst  in  Quakerism,  and  be- 
lieved itself  to  possess  (all  else  being  refused  and  put 
away),  the  whole  secret  of  Christianity.  But  in  less 
naked  or  isolated  forms,  it  has  its  long  record,  partic- 
ularly in  all  that  is  summed  up  as  Christian  Mysticism, 
all  the  life  of  inward  union  and  communion  between 
the  saved  and  the  Saviour,  between  Jesus  and  His  own. 
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In  its  presence,  if  we  are  humble  and  reverent,  we 
bow  our  heads  in  awe  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the 
holiness  which  He  has  wrought  in  man.  This  is  the 
fresh  and  flowing  fountain  which  renews  the  very  heart 
of  the  Church  and  of  its  members. 

And  yet  alone,  if  I  may  be  permitted  this  last  stress 
on  the  principle  which  I  have  so  often  invoked,  alone  it 
droops  and  fails,  or  it  melts  and  escapes,  because  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  alone.  Alone  it  is  too  ethereal,  too 
purely  internal;  it  is  so  individual  and  subjective  in  its 
witness  that  it  is  apt  to  become  indistinguishable  from 
our  own  states  and  emotion.  It  lacks  substance,  and 
regulation,  and  kinship  with  the  texture  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  be  alone.  For  the  God-given 
thing  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
concrete.  It  stooped  to  be  so.  It  took  shape,  first  in 
one  Life,  at  such  a  time,  and  such  a  place,  in  Jesus  bom 
of  Mary,  teaching  in  Galilee,  dying  on  Calvary.  It 
took  shape,  at  once,  afterwards  in  the  company  and 
flock  and  congregation  and  body  of  a  Church  of  Jesus. 
Here  was  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  instrument  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  giving  severally  to  men  their 
gifts,  binding  them  up  into  a  whole  of  common  faith, 
conunon  activity,  mutual  love.  It  took  shape  in  things 
which  formed  parts  and  endowments  and  actions  of  this 
conunon  life,  in  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread,  with  its  utter 
simplicity  and  its  profound  spiritual  meaning  and  efficacy, 
in  the  admission-act  of  cleansing,  illumination,  and  in- 
corporation by  the  washing,  in  the  prescribed  assembling 
of  themselves  together,  in  messages  uttered  by  those 
whom  the  Spirit  moved  to  speak,  in  the  ministry  of 
appointed  men  which  Jesus  Himself  had  sanctioned 
and  begim  when,  so  carefully.  He  chose  and  trained  the 
Twelve.  It  is  to  all  this  that  we  give  the  name  sacra- 
mental, because  in  all  this  the  Spirit  works  through  out- 
ward things,  and  the  outward  things  become  spiritual 
and  talismans  of  power.    And  the  thing  which  is  vital 
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to  it  is  that  it  is  not  of  man  but  of  God:  not  contrived 
by  us  as  convenient,  edifying  or  helpful  (though  it  is 
all  these),  but  put  forth  by  the  New  Life  that  was 
given  in  Jesus,  and  embodied  itself  in  these  forms  and 
acts.  So  it  put  itself  into  a  shape  which  had  consist- 
ency, and  could  be  recognized,  which  helped  men  by 
acting  upon  them  from  without  as  well  as  within,  which 
could  travel,  and  yet  make  everywhere  a  home  for  souls. 
Between  it  and  the  spiritual  or  mystical  there  is  an- 
tithesis but  no  opposition:  they  complement  one  another; 
they  guard  each  other  from  their  characteristic  dangers. 

And  now,  surely,  we  have  before  us  all  the  tragedy 
of  Christian  history,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  fall- 
ings apart  of  things  that  should  be  at  one,  the  hardening 
and  misuse  of  forms,  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  sa- 
cred things  which  were  associated  with  their  abuses, 
the  cutting  and  carving  and  reshaping  of  them  till 
they  lose  their  character  as  Divine  gifts  and  creations 
and  seem  to  be  himian  expedients,  the  setting  up  of 
Church  against  Church,  when  there  can  rightly  be  only 
one  Church  and  Churches  within  it. 

And  in  face  of  this  tragedy  where  is  the  remedy, 
and  what  is  the  hope?  Not  certainly  in  any  cleverness 
of  ours,  whether  of  statesmanship  or  philosophy.  But 
in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  can  work 
miracles,  for  it  is  miracles  that  we  need,  miracles  in 
overcoming  human  prejudice,  pride  and  selfishness,  in 
breaking  down  barriers  of  separation,  and  moving  moun- 
tains of  difiSculty,  in  turning  enemies  into  allies,  in 
teaching  things  that  have  fought  one  another  to  combine 
with  one  another. 

This  is  the  way  of  Christian  unity,  as  we  think  of  it, 
dream  of  it  as  ideal,  pray  for  it  that  it  may  become  real. 

The  prognostics  indeed  are  dubious  or  sinister.  The 
great  Roman  communion  presents  in  this  respect  at  pres- 
ent little  to  encourage  hope,  though  she  has  behind  her 
a  twofold   tradition,    mystical    and    sacramental:    and 
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though  it  is  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  Baron  von  Hiigel, 
that  w$  owe  the  book  of  largest  outlook,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  upon  the  synthesis  of  the  different  elements  of 
Christianity.  But  in  this  matter  of  unity  Rome,  as  one 
of  the  two  largest  representatives  of  the  Sacramental 
order,  stiffens  itself  increasingly  in  its  own  ways. 

And  (passing  by,  as  we  too  readily  do,  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  where  we  miss  the 
two  essentials  of  movement,  and  of  stimulating  moral 
energy)  there  is  for  us  Westerners  not  merely  the  welter 
and  confusion  of  many  denominations,  but  the  sugges- 
tion, bom  of  their  nimiber  and  confusion,  that  all  forms 
are  indifferent,  and  that  sacraments  are  mere  helps  to 
imagination  or  sympathy.  For  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  ordinary  men  who  do  not  wish  to  be  non-Christians, 
there  is  no  real  attachment  and  ""belonging,"  no  authority 
to  which  they  look,  no  order  of  life  sanctified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  saints,  in  which  they  may  receive  guid- 
ance, and  nourishment,  and  comfort;  and  while  the 
names  of  Christianity  and  revelation  and  redemption 
are  still  among  us  and  exercising  (thank  God)  not  a  little 
of  their  indirect  and  unchartered  influence,  the  thing 
itself,  the  blessed  thing  of  God's  giving,  which  moves 
us  to  thankfulness,  and  fortifies  our  hope,  and  subdues 
us  into  humility,  and  converts  us  into  gentleness,  and 
strengthens  us  for  self-restraint,  has  slipped  through 
men's  fingers  and  is  lost. 

It  is  perhaps  better  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  morals  which  this  review  of  the  position  suggests. 
The  shaping  of  them  for  you  and  for  me  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely the  same.  But  I  hope  to  have  shown  why  I  think 
that  just  that  character  of  our  religion  is  in  most  danger 
which  is  most  profoundly  vital  and  essential  to  it,  viz.: 
its  character  as  God's  work  through  Christ  in  the  world 
and  in  us:  and  that  it  is  endangered  partly  at  least  by 
the  fact  that  excess  and  misuse  of  hierarchical  and 
sacramental  claims  have  led  by  reaction  to  a  fatal  slight- 
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ing  of  things  which  were  from  the  first  part  of  God's 
revealed  work,  and  which  were  meant  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  permanence,  and  solidity,  and  reality, 
to  what  otherwise  might  vanish  as  a  mere  phase  of  human 
thought. 

Therefore,  I  know  for  my  own  Church  (and  I  hope  it 
may  be  so,  in  somewhat  different  degree  or  form  for  yours), 
that  our  duty  is  to  hold  fast  that  part  of  our  Catholic 
heritage,  to  maintain  our  emphasis  on  the  Sacraments, 
on  the  Ordination  of  Ministers,  and  on  the  Episcopate, 
which  is,  at  the  least,  the  most  effective  symbol  of  the 
continuity  as  well  as  reality  of  the  outward  Order  of 
Grace. 

In  so  doing  we  must  constantly  remember,  and  our 
fellow  Christians  who  are  separated  from  us  will  help 
us  to  remember,  the  dangers  which  always  beset  the  use 
of  sacramental  things  and  which  in  the  past  have  led  to 
men  being  repelled  from  them. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  at  least  as  real  a 
service  to  do  for  those  who  are  of  the  other  part,  and 
who  dread  any  stress  upon  visible  things  or  outward  order. 
For  they  know  among  themselves  the  real  dangers  of 
**  down-grade,"  their  foundation  is  unsecure,  their  younger 
men  ask  anxiously  where  they  stand,  while  at  times 
glimpses  are  seen  of  the  most  distressing  uncertainty 
or  even  indifference  about  the  central  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  necessary  in  these  matters  to  take  long  views, 
and  to  watch  the  slow  work  of  tendencies.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  you  can  find  today  among  the  best 
Christians  men  who  lay  no  stress  on  sacraments  and  on 
all  that  side  of  things.  There  have  been  few  better 
men  than  the  Friends,  yet  the  Society  of  Friends  is  not, 
I  imagine,  in  the  same  degree  that  it  was,  a  ""Church 
of  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  Much  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  faith  today  is  explained  when  we  realize  the 
illegitimate  and  terrible  stress  put  upon  the  unaided 
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power  of  individual  faith  to  accept  and  affirm  by  its 
own  naked  strength  what  was  meant  to  be  the  Spirit- 
taught  witness  of  the  whole  body,  to  which  each  indeed  is 
taught  by  the  same  Spirit  to  respond,  ""setting  to  his  seal" 
that  it  is  true,  joining  a  genuine  individual  assent  to  a 
common  voice  which  gives  that  assent  courage  and 
strength  to  speak. 

It  may  be  that  God  is  drawing  us  towards  unity  by 
a  conunon  sense  of  need.  It  was  when  men  fancied 
that  essentials  were  secure  that  they  had  less  scruple 
in  falling  apart.  They  did  not  realize  how  entirely  the 
witness  of  the  Truth  claims  all  that  we  can  diversely 
bring.  We  see  this  outwardly  upon  the  great  fields  of 
work  among  our  own  industrial  populations  and  among 
other  races;  and  inwardly  by  observation  of  the  effects 
of  division  in  the  lives  that  are  divided. 

But,  we  know  or  ought  to  know  that  the  time  is 
surely  come  or  coming  when  we  need  one  another,  that 
we  cannot  dispense  with  one  scrap  or  form  of  witness  to 
the  reality  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  and  the  abiding  King- 
dom and  (centre  of  it  all)  of  Jesus  with  us.  We  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  increasingly  conscious  that  the  Spiritual 
and  Sacramental  need  one  another,  were  never  meant 
to  be  anything  but  united,  that  if  the  Sacramental  is 
nothing  and  worse  than  nothing  without  the  Spirit, 
the  Spiritual  needs  means,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  de- 
vised means,  whereby  to  touch  us,  and  to  assure  us  of 
itself. 

But  it  is  in  life  and  movement  that  we  must  learn 
these  truths  of  life.  Not  by  carefully  devised  balancing 
and  equipoise,  but  by  going  forward  to  our  tasks,  mark- 
ing, as  we  discharge  or  attempt  them,  each  other's 
methods,  gladly  observant  of  each  other's  success,  and 
more  intensely  conscious  of  mutual  need,  shall  we  move 
towards  the  imity  which  we  seek. 
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Situation 

By  Gilbert  Clive  Binyon. 


Turn  which  way  we  will  in  the  religious  world,  we  are 
beset  by  controversies.  With  reference  to  theology,  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  church  life  generally,  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  relation  between  religion  and  the  Social 
Problem — ^to  name  but  three  main  groups  of  discussions^ 
controversies  are  vigorously  carried  on.  In  each  of  these 
fields  there  are  divers  questions  and  varying  answers;  and 
problems  started  on  one  of  these  subjects  merge  them- 
selves into  problems  more  closely  connected  with  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  sweep  all  these  controversies  aside 
as  the  cobwebs  spun  by  people  who  have  nothing  better 
to  do;  but  Logic  has  her  revenge,  and  such  a  rough  and 
ready  way  will  not  do. 

Certainly,  however,  it  does  seem  that  in  many  cases 
everything  that  can  be  said  has  been  said,  with  little  or 
no  result. 

When  this  point  has  been  reached,  do  we  not  require 
that  there  be  imported  into  the  discussion  a  new  element 
affording  some  single  idea  or  principle  around  which  argu- 
ments may  be  grouped? 

Elements  which,  if  not  new  in  themselves,  are  com- 
paratively new  as  elements  in  these  discussions  are  not 
wanting.  There  are,  conspicuously,  two,  which  have  an 
underlying  unity  with  one  another  and  afford  an  idea  or 
principle  such  as  we  are  in  search  of;  these  two  are  the 
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contact  of  Christendom  and  Western  civilization  with  the 
rest  of  the  world, >and  the  SociaUst  movement;  neither  of 
them  new,  nor  even  new  in  relation  to  some  of  these  con- 
troversies, yet  new,  perhaps,  as  having  a  bearing  upon 
these  controversies  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  them.  Both  of  them, 
however,  have  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  that 
bearing.  There  is,  it  was  remarked  above,  an  underlying 
unity  between  them,  and  it  is  around  this  fundamental 
idea  or  principle  thus  discovered  that  a  grouping  of 
arguments  in  our  controversies  might,  it  is  suggested,  be 
effected. 

This  idea  or  principle  is  that  of  an  organic  relation  be- 
tween religion  and  the  rest  of  life:  and  it  is  the  demand  for 
this  organic  relation  between  religion  and  the  rest  of  life 
that  is,  in  the  end,  the  demand  which  the  non-Christian 
world  and  the  Socialist  movement  alike  make  upon  the 
Church. 

It  was  with  great  appropriateness  that  the  author  of 
a  book  on  Catholicism  in  China  headed  a  chapter  about 
our  "imported  controversies'*,  "From  Confucius  to  Con- 
fusion." These  imported  controversies  can  have  no  real 
relation  to  the  reUgious  experiences  of  the  Chinese,  or  for 
that  matter  of  any  non-Christians.  And  the  dislike  or 
suspicion  amounting  sometimes  to  hostility  that  is  felt  in 
some  quarters  towards  Christian  missions  seems  to  spring 
from  their  association  with  a  civilization  which  is  alien  to 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  people  accustomed  to  a  different 
mode  of  life.  It  is  a  religion  in  organic  relation  to  their 
actual  experiences  and  felt  needs  that  -they  demand. 

In  its  profoundest  and  most  idealistic  aspect,  the  Social- 
ist movement  is  the  endeavour  after  a  civilization  in  har- 
mony with  man's  personal  life,  m  a  word,  the  striving  for 
a  human  and  humane,  in  place  of  a  brutal,  civilization; 
and  it  is  an  organic  relation  between  religion  and  this 
endeavour  that  Socialism  demands. 
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All  this  would  be,  no  doubt,  platitudinous  enough  with- 
out some  enquiry  as  to  whether  this  demand  is  really  after 
all  justifiable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and,  further, 
as  to  what  this  organic  relation  between  religion  and  the 
rest  of  life  more  precisely  is  or  should  be.  These  points 
wiU  now  be  considered. 

II 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  Christian  Bible  the  greater 
part  consists  of  the  Old  Testament — ^a  fact  indicating  that 
there  are  certain  presuppositions  of  Christianity  which 
find  their  fullest  and  clearest,  if  not  indeed  their  only, 
expression  in  the  Religion  of  Israel. 

The  Messianism  of  Israel,  though  not  without  certain 
parallels  elsewhere,  was,  really,  imique;  for  nowhere  else 
has  full  weight  been  given  to  all  those  three  factors  which 
— according  to  a  favourite  idea  of  the  late  Bishop  Westcott 
— are  necessary  in  religion,  those  three  factors  being  the 
individual  soul,  its  relation  to  God,  and  its  relation  to  the 
world.  Leave  out  any  one  of  these,  and  you  may  have 
some  sort  of  religion,  but  one  which  can  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  permanently  satisfy;  and  it  is  the  full  and  due 
emphasis  upon  each  of  those  factors,  that  is  the  first 
presupposition  of  Christianity. 

There  may  indeed  be  a  Messianism  of  a  sort  which 
leaves  out  one  of  these  factors  in  religion,  and  from  it  the 
approach  to  Christianity  may  be  made;  so  that,  in  one 
sense,  this  balance  of  emphasis  is  not,  no  doubt,  an  ab- 
solute prerequisite;  but  it  must  be  introduced  with 
Christianity  unless  the  latter  is  to  become  distorted,  and, 
historically,  as  one,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Religion  of  Israel,  it  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  appointed  preparation  for  the  Gospel. 

There  is  also  another  presupposition  of  Christianity — 
a  certain  disillusionment  with  this  Messianism,  not,  not 
in  the  least,  an  abandonment  of  it,  but,  partly,  a  sense  of 
disappointment  at  the  delay  and  a  weariness  of  hope  just 
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not  amounting  to  hopelessness,  and,  partly,  a  sense  of  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  the  finite,  a  sense  that  however 
much  human  affairs  are  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
morality  and  religion,  man  still  hungers  for  the  Infinite 
and  the  Transcendent,  still  thirsts  after  God.  Here  again 
the  qualification  must  be  made  that  this  is  a  presupposi- 
tion historically  and  apparently  normally,  but  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  universally  necessary  prerequisite. 

It  is  plain  that  the  religion  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalm- 
ists of  Israel  was  organically  related  to  the  rest  of  life: 
everything  bears  witness  to  this:  their  utterances,  from 
Moses  to  Daniel,  bear  the  impress  of  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  lived;  they  looked  for  and 
yearned  for  a  deliverance  from  sin  and  evil,  for  the 
Messianic  Age. 

It  was,  primarily,  to  those  whose  hearts  were  sick  or 
impatient  and  restless  with  the  long-deferred  hope  and 
who  yet  could  not  abandon  that  hope,  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached:  to  them  alone,  it  would  seem  indeed,  was 
the  Gospel  Good  News.  These  were  the  poor,  or  poor  in 
spirit,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached. 

Interpret  the  Gospel  how  we  will,  there  follows  upon 
our  acceptance  of  it,  if  our  Christianity  is  substantially 
true  to  New  Testament  type,  a  new  kind  of  life,  eternal 
life,  which  (to  borrow  an  illuminating  phrase)  ^^  quickens 
while  it  satisfies  aspiration."  There  is  a  satisfying  of 
aspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quickening  of  it.  The 
Messianic  aspiration  is  satisfied,  because,  in  Christ, 
Transcendence  and  Infinity  and  the  Perfection  of  Human- 
ity are  found,  concentrated  and  incarnate  in  flesh  and 
blood  in  an  adorable  Person;  but  this  satisfaction  of 
Messianism  is  not  such  that  the  aspiration  is  abolished  as 
having  served  its  preparatory  purpose;  it  is  also  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  very  satisfaction  which  it  finds 
thereby  quickened;  for  in  Christ  is  also  found  an  infinity 
of  energy,  a  love  for  mankind  which  agonizes  until  His 
own  Perfection  is  bestowed   upon  and  manifested  in 
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Humanity.  Hope  is  transformed  from  a  repeatedly  dis* 
appointed  expectation  into  confidence,  and  beccmcs  an 
attribute — ^the  dynamic  quality — of  faith. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Messianic  Hope  which  preceded  it — a  double  fulfilment 
by  the  satisfaction  of  aspiration  and  the  quickening  of 
endeavour,  both  parts  of  the  fulfilment  being  organically 
related  to  the  whole  personal  life,  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
and  distresses  and  yearnings  which  constitute  the  total 
reaction  of  the*  whole  personality  to  the  whole  of  environ- 
ment, to  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
individual  lives. 

m 

Before  going  any  further  it  will  be  worth  while  to  notice 
what  appear  to  be  incomplete  forms  of  Christianity, 
originating  from  a  neglect  or  partial  neglect  of  the  Old 
Testament  background,  of  the  presuppositions  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Atonement,  for  example,  has  been  preached  where 
there  has  been  no  sense  of  a  disappointed  Messianism  due 
to  human  sin,  but  only  a  sense  of  personal  and  individual 
sin,  and  even  sometimes  where  this,  too,  has  been  wanting. 

In  an  article  in  The  East  and  The  West  an  experienced 
missionary  not  long  ago  stated  that,  no  matter  what  is 
preached,  the  convert  gets  hold  of  a  gospel  of  his  own 
which  might  be  thus  expressed:  "" There  is  one  God,  and 
Jesus  is  His  Prophet.""  Similarly,  at  home  there  is  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  might  be  described  as  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  preached  by  Jesus  the  Champion  of  the 
oppressed.  In  both  these  cases,  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
Message  has,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  been  appre- 
hended; the  religious  instinct  has  seized  upon  and  appro- 
priated as  a  Gospel  what  is,  it  must  be  said,  but  little  more 
than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  presupposition  of  the 
Gospel. 

These  and  all  other  forms  of  Christianity  might  be 
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grouped  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the  satisfaction  and 
the  quickening  of  aspiration.  These  two  elements,  de- 
tachment and  love,  apparently  contradictory,  are  in 
reality  complementary;  and  where  one  is  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  our  religion  tends,  in  varying 
degrees  and  extents,  to  fall  away  from  the  fulness  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  approximate  either  to  some  kind  of  Eastern 
tranquillity  or  to  a  sort  of  reformed  non-legal  Judaism. 

IV 

The  nature  of  peoples'  aspirations  which  were  both 
satisfied  and  quickened  by  the  Gospel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era  can  be  discovered,  with  more  or  less 
precision,  by  a  study  of  the  records. 

The  question  is,  however,  raised  whether  circumstances 
are  at  all  the  same  now  as  then,  whether  the  moral,  social 
and  religious  conditions  of  our  own  day  are  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  New  Testament  times. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  two  periods  are  cer- 
tainly dissimilar.  In  New  Testament  times  no  Parliaments 
opened  proceedings  with  prayers  in  the  name  of  Christ: 
no  Courts  of  Justice  sat  in  the  presence  of  a  crucifix :  no 
Imperial  oflScials  thought  that  it  was  in  Christ's  name  that 
they  were  administering  the  Roman  Empire:  no  one 
looked  upon  Government  and  commerce  and  civiUzation 
generally  as  being  Christian  in  origin.  In  a  word,  Chris- 
tianity was  something  new,  and  the  world  of  civilization, 
which  contained  some  elements  antagonistic  to  Christian- 
ity and  others  less  so  or  even  perhaps  in  harmony  with  it, 
was,  as  a  whole,  independent  of  a  Christian  origin. 

The  New  Testament  was  written  both  by  and  for  people 
who  lived  under  a  government  and  administration  which 
made  no  sort  of  profession  or  claim  to  be  in  any  sense  or 
d^ree  Christian.  Today — ^with  what  justification  is 
another  matter — ^we  speak  of  the  Christian  nations,  a 
Christian  government.  Christian  civilization,  and  so  on; 
we  assume,  that  is,  that  where  Christianity  is  the  pro- 
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fessed  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  any 
country,  there  government  and  administration  and  indeed 
civilization  generally  should  be  Christian.  This  last  is  a 
statement  which  needs  some  qualification;  and  something 
further  will  be  said  on  the  point;  but  even  those  who  say 
that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  and  economics 
go  so  far  at  any  rate  as  to  say  that  they  live  in  a  Christian 
country.  Now  the  writers  and  readers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may,  or  may  not,  have  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  civilization  would  be  permeated  by  Christianity, 
but  anyhow  they  certainly  did  not  believe  that  that  time 
had  already  arrived;  the  whole  of  what  is  said  in  the  New 
Testament  as  to  peoples'  social  obligations,  their  relation 
to  the  State,  the  duty  of  almsgiving  and  so  on,  being  writ- 
ten by  and  for  people  living  under  a  non-Christian  regime 
does  not  give  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  explicit  and 
formal  directions  for  behaviour  under  conditions  which  are 
not  similar  in  that  now  the  State  and  all  civilization,  even 
if  not  supposed  to  be  Christian,  is  at  any  rate  criticized 
in  the  light  of  principles  borrowed  from  or  harmonious 
with  Christianity.  This  criticism  is  made,  not  only  by 
people  who  are  themselves  Christians  but  also  by  people 
who  refuse  to  be  Christians  on  the  very  ground  that  the 
civilization  which  they  criticize  is  of  Christian  origin.  In 
connection  both  with  missions  and  with  the  social  problem 
at  home  this  idea  that  government,  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole,  either  is,  or  should  now  be.  Christian, 
constitutes  a  main  difference  between  the  condition  of 
the  present  day  and  New  Testament  times. 

The  whole  situation  is  extraordinarily  intricate  and 
confused;  but  it  is  maintained  here  that  this  criticism  of 
civilization  as  it  is,  is  the  chief  element  in  the  underlying 
unity  between  the  demands  made  upon  the  Church  by  the 
Socialist  movement  and  that  quality  of  mind  with  which 
missionaries  come  in  contact,  which  expresses  itself  some- 
times as  a  part  of  racial  feeling,  sometimes  as  a  desire 
for  independence,  sometimes  as  a  hatred  of  civilization, 
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sometimes  as  an  opposition  to  Christianity;  in  both  cases 
(as  I  am  trying  to  say)  the  demand  is  at  bottom  the 
demand  for  an  unity  in  the  several  elements  in  life,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  specially  concerned  here,  for  an  organic 
relation  between  religion  and  the  rest  of  life. 

This  demand,  whether  it  appears  among  Christians 
opposed  to  a  civilization  they  consider  antagonistic  to 
Christianity  or  among  non-Christians  who  agree  with  this 
opposition  and  perhaps  include  within  its  scope  Christian- 
ity itself  or  at  any  rate  the  Church,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Messianism  of  our  Lord's  day  which 
He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil;  it  is  the  aspiration 
which  the  Gospel  should  both  quicken  and  satisfy. 


In  the  light  of  this  idea,  let  us  return  to  the  controversies 
with  which  we  started;  let  us  try  to  discover  whether  this 
idea  or  principle  does  afford  us  any  help. 

The  first  thing  we  notice,  preliminarily,  is  that  in  all 
these  controversies  whether  on  theology  or  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  or  on  the  relation  of  religion  through 
morality  to  civilization,  in  every  case  there  has  been 
introduced  something  like  a  cross-division.  I  say  ^*  some- 
thing like''  a  cross-division  because  everywhere  it  is  a 
division  of  opinions,  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  of  principles 
^d  sorts  of  action  that  we  encounter — a  division  which 
has  but  little  actual  relation  to  any  division  or  grouping 
of  human  minds  whether  as  individuals,  schools  of 
thought,  religious  denominations,  economic  classes,  na- 
tions, or  races.  The  ideas  which  are  theoretically,  ideally 
one  might  almost  say,  characteristic  of  one  of  these  groups 
may  be  found  in  individuals  who  belong,  actually,  to 
a  different  group;  there  are  Tory  working  men,  Kafir 
Imperialists,  conunercialized  Indians,  Indian-minded  Eng- 
lishmen, and  so  on.  There  is,  as  someone  has  said,  **a 
separation  of  opinions  rather  than  of  persons." 

Speaking,  then«  not  of  individuals  or  groups  but  of 
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opinions,  ideas,  and  principles  of  action,  we  do  discover  a 
cross-division;  classification  by  the  principle  of  an  organic 
relation  between  religion  and  the  rest  of  life  ignores,  or 
at  any  rate  is  not  coincident  with,  the  classifications  into 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  High  Church  or  Low  Church, 
Eastern  or  Western,  "civilized**  or  "native,**  European 
or  Asiatic,  upper-class  or  working-class,  and  so  on. 

We  discover,  next,  that  some  of  the  controversies  have 
lost  their  former  interest  and  have  acquired  a  different  one* 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  question  is  about  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  a  fact  in  history.  We  shall 
take  our  stand  upon  some  such  passage  as  that  in  which 
St.  Peter  says  that  God  "hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead**;  or  that  in  which  the  same  Apostle  says  that  God 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead  "and  gave  Him  glory  that 
our  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God.**  If  people  have 
this  living  hope  and  this  faith,  it  is  a  minor  matter,  we 
shall  feel,  what  they  may  believe  about  the  Resurrection 
as  an  event  in  history;  though  at  the  same  time  we  may  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  apart  from  a  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  faith  and  hope. 
In  short,  we  shall  be  concerned  to  maintain,  assert,  de- 
velop, and  spread  our  conviction  of  the  historical  nature 
of  the  Resurrection  because  in  that  Fact  we  find  the  only 
sure  ground  for  that  faith  in  God  and  that  living  hope 
whereby  our  aspirations  are  both  satisfied  and  quickened. 
Apart  from  this  connection  with  our  religious  aspirations, 
the  documentary  evidence  may  be  argued  about  to  and 
fro  for  ever. 

Or  suppose  it  is  Prayer  Book  Revision  that  is  being 
discussed :  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  only  the  usual  points 
that  have  an  importance  but  that  there  are  others,  usually 
disregarded,  which  are  equally,  and  compared  with  some 
proposed  alterations  far  more,  important.  One  instance 
would  be  the  section  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant 
which  reads:   "We  beseech  thee  also  to  save  and  defend 
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aU  Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors:  and  specially 
thy  servant  George  our  King:  that  under  him  we  may  be 
godly  and  quietly  governed.  And  grant  unto  his  whole 
Council,  and  to  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him, 
that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice,  to 
the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  thy  true  religion,  and  virtue."  This  is  all  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Why  all  Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Governors?  Are  Mohanunedan  potentates,  the  President 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
other  non-Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors  inac- 
cessible to  divine  grace  that  we  should  not  remember  them 
in  our  prayers?  Again,  surely  it  is  now  time  that  it  were 
recognized  in  the  Prayer  Book  that  in  our  own  country  it 
is  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  rather  than  the  King 
"under  whom**  we  are  governed,  especially  as  the  Prayer 
Book  abounds  elsewhere  in  references  to  the  monarchy. 
The  allusion  to  Parliament,  as  the  King's  "whole  Coun- 
cil,'* has  an  antiquated  air  about  it,  and,  if  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  were  substituted  or  included  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, might  well  be  replaced  by  a  mention  of  the  per- 
manent officials.  More  important,  probably,  than  all 
these  points  is  the  reference  which  follows  to  "justice,** 
which  seems  to  be  here  understood  exclusively  as  legal 
retributive  justice,  and  not  at  all  as  distributive  social 
justice;  in  the  Prayer  Book  phrasing  is  perpetuated  the 
idea  that  the  sole  function  of  the  State  is  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  whereas  this  function  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly overshadowed  by  the  administrative  function 
both  of  the  central  Government  and  of  those  other  bodies, 
such  as  County  and  Borough  Councils,  Town  and  Urban 
or  Rural  District  Councils,  which  are  "put  in  authority.*' 
The  mention  of  this  function  of  the  State  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  parochial  activities.  In  almost  every  parish 
there  is  one  or  more  organization  for  some  purpose  or 
other.  Following  our  idea  of  the  organic  relation  between 
religion  and  the  rest  of  life,  we  shall  naturally  look  to  these 
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organizations  to  train  up  a  succession  of  men  and  women 
qualified,  spiritually  and  mentally,  to  take  their  places, 
whether  as  officials  or  otherwise,  in  a  community  organised 
for  serving  the  general  welfare.  On  this  view  of  naticHial 
service,  the  opposition  to  militarism  is  based  funda- 
mentally on  its  diversion  of  attention  from  the  prophetic 
ethic — ^the  general  welfare — either  to  a  patriotism  whidi 
identifies  capitalist  interests  with  national  interests  or  to 
a  patriotism  which  consists  in  the  sentiment  of  domina- 
tion or  to  the  apprehension  of  dangers  due  to  these  pe^ 
verted  patriotisms;  and  it  is  the  redirection  of  attenti<m, 
the  substitution  of  Christian  patriotism,  which  is  a  part 
and  an  asi)ect  of  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  and  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  social  purposes, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Avorld-population,  that  is,  we 
shall  feel,  the  part  which  the  Church,  through  parodiial 
organizations  and  by  other  means,  has  to  play  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State. 

VI 

It  remains,  finally,  to  consider  whether  the  demand  for 
an  organic  relation  between  religion  and  the  rest  of  life 
may  be  expected  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  body  ol 
Christian  thought. 

That  such  contributions  are  received  by  the  Chuidi 
from  time  to  time  is  an  idea  which  has  now  a  general 
acceptance,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  missionary 
literature.  Such  contributions  appear  always,  or  possibly 
one  should  say  usually,  to  take  place,  not  so  much  by 
the  introduction  of  really  new  elements  as  by  a  re-em- 
phasizing of  beliefs  or  ideas  or  aspects  of  truth  which  had 
always  been  recognized  in  the  Church  but  had  for  one 
reason  or  another  fallen  into  the  background. 

I  think  that  whether  we  discuss  theology,  or  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  or  the  connection  between  religion,  morality 
and  civilization,  we  shall  find  the  most  hopeful  course  to 
consist  in  the  reaffirmation  of  certain  doctrines  which 
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either  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  or  may  be  proved 
thereby. 

First,  then,  as  to  some  of  our  theological  questions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  necessity — ^I  at  least  used  to  feel 
this  necessity — of  bringing  together  so  as  to  form  one 
conception  or  different  parts  of  one  conception  the  belief 
in  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  His  faithful 
people,  in  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  and  in 
the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  the  naked,  the 
sick,  and  the  prisoner.  The  first  two  are,  of  course, 
commonly  thought  of  in  conjunction  with  one  another; 
but  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  poor  and  suffering  is 
most  frequently  believed  in  as  a  fact  which  has  no  real 
connection  with  the  sacramental  presence  or  that  in  the 
heart  through  faith.  It  will  perhaps  make  my  meaning 
clearer  if  I  quote  the  following  human  document  in  which 
the  point  is  unconsciously  raised.  It  describes  the  ex- 
perience of  Mrs.  Bruce  Glasier. 

I  was  kneeling,"  she  wrote  once  in  the  Labour  Leader,  '*in  All 
\*  Church,  Clifton,  then  one  of  the  richest  ritualistic  churches 
in  the  land,  on  All  Saints'  Sunday.  ...  At  the  critical  moment  of 
the  High  Celebration,  with  every  corner  of  the  church  decorated 
with  flowers,  with  the  incense  breathing  upwards  and  the  choir 
boys'  marvellous  singing  hailing  the  Presence — in  they  came,  tiie 
fourth  part  of  S,000  cotton  lassies  out  on  strUce  against  starvation 
wages.  The  chiuxji  was  crowded  with  a  fashionable  congregation. 
There  was  no  room  for  these — strangers — save  in  the  empty  space 
between  the  altar  rails  and  the  kneeling,  worshipping  throng.  Fast- 
ing, with  all  the  passionate  emotion  of  my  nature  at  its  highest,  I 
hM  been  praying  for  a  fuller  consciousness  of  the  Presence,  and 
there  they  stood,  750  sister-women,  if  the  'Our  Father'  were  true, 
ill-dad,  wet  through  with  the  driving  rain,  hungry.  It  was  the 
eleventii  week  of  the  strike,  with  no  Trade  Union  pay.  'They  stand 
between  me  and  the  Christ.'  So  the  thought  smote  me,  so  I  see  it 
still.  Never  shall  any  human  being,  so  long  as  the  world  suffers 
wrcHig,  know  one  moment's  real  communion  with  the  mind  of  the 
liaster  tiU  they  have  actively  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  poor  and 
the  Impressed." 

The  idea  that  in  the  Holy  Communion  we  receive 
Christ  not  only  as  He  is  in  His  ascended  glory  but  also 
as  He  suffers  and  agonizes  in  the  poor  and  oppressed; 
that  the  motive  virhich  impelled  the  cotton  lassies  to  strike 
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against  starvation  wages  was  a  working  of  the  Energy 
of  Christ's  Passion  on  behalf  of  our  emancipation  from 
sin;  that  His  Sacrifice  with  which  we,  sacramentally,  are 
united,  gathered  in  itself  all  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  to  raise  mankind  Godward,  and  throu^ 
this  its  inclusive  character  was  full  perfect  and  sufficient 
and  thus  the  Divine  and  satisfying  Answer  to  all  our 
long-drawn  hopes : — these  ideas,  demanded  for  the  quick- 
ening and  satisfying  of  our  aspirations,  themselves  de- 
mand, in  the  realm  of  theology,  a  re-emphasizing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  inclusive,  universal,  impersonal  Humanity 
of  Christ.  Apart  from  this  doctrine  those  who  are  under 
the  necessity  of  thinking  out  their  beliefs  find  or  are 
liable  to  find  that  religious  devotion  and  the  service  of 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  are,  though  not  alternatives, 
yet  without  organic  relationship  with  one  another. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  this  doctrine 
and  the  idea  which  flows  from  it  that  we  are  "in  Christ" 
irrespective  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  condition,  that 
there  is  an  indwelling  of  Christ  in  mankind  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  grace, — ^that  this  belief  makes  comprehen- 
sible the  suggestion  which  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible that  at  some  future  date,  not  now,  of  course,  but 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  method  of  preachers  of  the 
Word  to  non-Christians  will  be  not  so  much  that  of  a  mis- 
sion as  of  the  unification  of  religion.  (This  phrase  is  bo^ 
rowed,  of  course,  from  Father  Tyrrell's  Christianity  at 
the  Cross  Roads.)  The  task,  according  to  this  suggestiony 
would  be  so  to  condition  the  growth  of  religious  life  as 
to  be  true  to  its  Original.  However  this  may  be,  there 
are  few  more  comforting  doctrines  than  the  one  whidi 
thus  finds  expression  in  WilUam  Law's  Spirit  of  Prayer: 

''If  thou  wouldst  still  further  know,  how  this  great  Work,  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  is  to  be  effected  in  thee,  then  let  this  joyful  Truth 
be  told  thee,  that  this  great  Work  is  already  begun  in  every  mie  of 
us.  For  this  Holy  Jesus,  that  is  to  be  formed  in  thee,  that  is  to  be 
the  Saviour  and  new  Life  of  thy  Soul,  that  is  to  raise  thee  out  of 
the  Darkness  of  Death  into  the  Light  of  Life,  and  give  thee  Power 

■ 
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to  become  a  Son  of  God,  is  already  within  thee,  living,  stirring, 
calling,  knocking  at  the  Door  of  thy  Heart,  and  wanting  nothing 
but  thy  own  Fatth  and  good  WiU^  to  have  as  real  a  Birth  and  Form 
in  thee,  as  He  had  in  the  Virgin  Mary.** 

Or  in  Erskine  of  Linlathen's  Brazen  Serpent: 

**Ji  a  man  does  not  hope  in  Christ,  how  can  Christ  be  in  him  as 
the  hope  of  glory?  .  .  .  Christ  is  in  our  decayed  fallen  family  the 
hope  of  glory,  though  little  appreciated,  and  He  is  in  each  one  of  the 
family,  though  unsown  and  unnoticed.  Yes,  reader,  Christ  is  in 
you,  the  hope  of  glory,  and  you  shall  be  presented  holy  and  un- 
blamable and  unreprovable  in  Uie  sight  of  the  Father,  if  you  continue 
in  this  fai<&,  grounded  and  setUed,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  this 
hope  of  the  gospel  which  ye  have  heard." 

This  whole  way  of  thinking  seems,  no  doubt,  to  many 
minds  deplorably  vague:  once  we  start  on  these  lines,  it 
may  be  urged,  what  security  have  we  that  it  will  really 
be  "into  Christ  in  all  things"  that  people  will  "grow  up" 
spiritually  and  morally?  What  guarantee  have  we  of 
any  continuity  in  faith  and  practice? 

We  are  thus  led  to  our  second  group  of  controversies, 
about  the  authority  of  creeds,  the  necessity  and  nature 
of  sacraments,  about  Church  organization  generally,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

It  is  here,  especially,  that  a  point  of  exhaustion  seems 
almost  to  have  been  arrived  at;  the  arguments  prove  no 
more  convincing  after  repetition  than  they  did  before. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  better  mutual  understanding 
between  different  groups  than  there  was  once;  and  this 
is  in  itself  a  gain;  but  it  does  seem  that  what  is  required 
is  that  institutions  (if  the  word  may  be  stretched  for  once 
to  cover  all  that  is  here  referred  to)  should  be  explained 
in  the  light  of  their  value  in  answering  the  demand  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Creed-formulas,  church  organization.  Sacraments, — ^all 
these  may  be  interpreted  as  being  pledges  of,  and  means 
of  securing,  continuity,  solidarity,  unity  through  sacrifice, 
the  very  things,  in  fact,  which  are  most  valued  in  the 
quarters  to  which  we  refer.  Such  a  demonstration  of  their 
value  would  be,  for  those  who  already  hold  to  them, 
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their  vindication,  while  to  those  who  do  not  do  80»  it 
would  be  their  justification. 

Such  a  vindication  or  justification  might  be — ^perhaps 
is — an  incidental  result,  a  by-product,  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Followers,  a  Fellowship  in  connection  with  Browning 
Settlement  at  Walworth,  open  to  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations, kept  together  by  this  social  orientation  of 
religion.  The  same  applies  to  a  Social  Service  Society 
connected  with  a  missionary  college  abroad,  a  society 
which  is  open  not  only  to  Christians  but  also  to  Moham- 
medans and  Buddhists.  With  reference  to  the  former  of 
these  two,  ''an  emment  theologian  m  one  of  the  more 
highly  organized  Churches,  hearing  of  the  Fellowship» 
expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  probably  in  some  such 
form  the  reunion  of  Christendom  would  begin."  But  I 
am  afraid  that  no  such  result  will  happen  unless,  con- 
currently with  co-operation  in  practical  matters,  the 
necessity  for  the  vindication  or  justification  mentioned 
above  is  fairly  faced;  unless  this  is  done,  must  there  not 
be  a  tendency  to  disruption,  some  saying  that  all  this  social 
service  is  good  but  religion  must  be  first,  others  throwing 
overboard  the  Christian  traditions  and  lapsing  into  the 
position  of  the  I.L.P.  man  who  said,  ''I  don't  care  whether 
your  theology  is  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  that  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  or  that  of  the  Free  Churches,  so 
long  as  you  believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the 
Sisterhood  of  Woman."  This  comment  may  also  be 
made  upon  the  idea  that  the  Church  Socialist  League 
may  unite  varying  schools  of  thought  within  the  Anglican 
communion.  It  is  not  a  question  of  high  Church  or  low 
Church  or  broad  Church  interpretation  of,  say,  the  sacra- 
ments; but  it  is  a  question  of  their  interpretation  in  the 
light  of  the  demand  for  an  organic  relation  between 
religion  and  the  rest  of  life.  All  this,  it  is  here  claimed, 
—I  need  not  add,— is  in  accordance  with  that  view 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture. 

From  theology  we  have  been  led,  by  way  of  the  notion 
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of  continuity,  to  Church  questions  and  the  reunion  of 
Christendom.  From  this  we  go  on,  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion, to  our  third  group  of  controversies,  as  to  the  relation 
of  religion  through  morality  to  politics  and  economics. 

On  this  subject,  there  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  opin- 
ion; some  say  that  religion  can  flourish  equally  well  under 
any  social  system,  and  can  be  practiced  alike  by  rich 
and  poor;  others  think  both  superfluity  of  riches  and 
destitution  to  be  hindrances  in  the  way  of  religion;  some 
think  that  a  betterment  of  conditions  would  make  it 
easier  to  be  moral  and  religious,  while  others  think  that 
this  would  sap  the  springs  of  moral  effort;  some  like  to 
think  of  the  moral  rich  and  the  vicious  poor,  others  of 
the  wicked  rich  and  their  innocent  victims;  some  dwell 
on  our  Christian  civilization,  contrasting  it  with  that 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  while  others,  denying  the 
Christian  nature  of  our  society,  assert  that  Christian 
morality  demands  a  wholesale  reconstruction  of  eco- 
nomic arrangements.    And  so  on. 

We  shall,  I  think,  gain  much  help  from  the  doctrine 
that  systems  or  methods  of  organizing  government  and 
industry  and  social  life  generally  are  to  be  criticized  on 
moral  grounds  without  reference  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual condition  of  the  individual  persons  who  administer 
these  systems;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Christian  that  the  principles  upon  which  these  systems 
are  based  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Once  this  doctrine  is  admitted,  it  will  be  seen  how  en- 
tirely irrelevant  it  is  to  introduce  the  question  of  character 
when  the  merits  of  rival  systems  are  being  discussed. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  assume  that  the  plan 
one  likes  will  be  efficiently  carried  out  and  that  the 
plan  one  does  not  like  will  be  bungled:  yet  this  unfair 
assumption  is  continually  made:  for  fair  discussion,  it 
should  be  assumed  that  the  rival  systems  will  be  worked 
equally  well,  or,  if  you  like,  equally  badly,  but  anyhow 
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with  the  same  amount,  great  or  small,  of  effiden^  and 
conscientiousness. 

It  will  probably  be  denied  by  some  that  the  nature 
of  systems  of  government  or  industry  is  in  itself  of  any 
concern  to  the  Christian;  and  it  is  true  that  we  only 
arrive  at  a  criticism  of  them  by  the  effects,  observed  or 
inferred,  upon  individuals;  nevertheless,  the  influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  life  of  the  individual  by  these  systems* 
especially  those  of  industry,  is  in  any  case  so  large,  and 
in  our  own  highly  complex  social  order  so  enormoua, 
that  a  religion  which  has  no  concern  for  these  systems 
is  out  of  organic  relation  to  the  rest  of  life. 

If  the  demand  for  this  relation  with  the  rest  of  life  is 
justified,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  above,  then  this  doctrine 
just  stated  has  to  be  adopted. 

Whether  or  not  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  thereby. 

It  was  only  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  prophets 
of  Israel  that  civilization  established  itself  at  all  among 
the  Chosen  People.  In  the  genealogy  given  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  first  building  of  a  city,  and 
the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  are  attributed  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Cain  who  slew  his  brother,  who 
asked  whether  he  were  his  brother's  keeper,  who  went 
forth  from  the  presence  of  God.  Here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  attitude  of  the  prophets  and 
the  prophetic  historians  seems  to  have  been  **  God  made 
the  country,  man  made  the  town";  urbanization, 
of  labour,  and  commercial  enterprise  were  seen  to 
tate  against  that  humane  spirit  of  solidarity  which  it  was 
the  original  function  of  the  Law  not  less  than  of  the 
Prophets  to  maintain;  those  things  were  contrary  to 
that  ideal  of  civilization  which  describes  it  as  ''the  visi- 
bility of  the  spirit";  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  civili- 
zation at  all  than  a  godless  one. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  only  to  say  more  philosophically 
and  in  a  fashion  more  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  polite  what 
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the  Prophets  meant  when  they  denounced  the  landlords 
and  the  idle  rich.  It  is  by  Divine  providence  that  man- 
kind is  dependent  upon  the  earth  for  the  means  of  life; 
and  a  civilization  which  diverted  production  into  the 
service  of  the  few  could  not,  according  to  the  prophets, 
be  right  and  just.  The  prophetic  idea  of  righteousness 
is  here  strictly  parallel  to  the  Socialist  ideal — ^I  do  not 
say  the  Socialist  economic  proposal — which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  formula,  Production  for  use  and  not  for 
profit. 

The  New  Testament  language  about  the  Kingdom,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  the  analogies  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  Body,  not  to  mention  the  allegory  of  the  Vine  and 
the  Branches,  at  least  suggest  that  the  scope  of  the  Divine 
Purpose  includes  not  only  individuals  but  persons  as 
organized  corporately.  Combining  this  suggestion — ^which 
might  well  be  thought  to  be  more  than  a  suggestion — 
with  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  civilization,  we  are  led 
to  one  of  two  conclusions, — civilization  must  be  aban- 
doned, or  must  be  transformed  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles. 

On  the  first  alternative,  all  is  plain  sailing;  we  settle 
down  to  the  Simple  Life,  and  carry  out  literally  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

But  those  of  us  who  cannot  believe  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  races  of  the  earth  that  mechan- 
ical invention  has  made  possible,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  we  live  in  that  the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
and  all  the  resources  of  science  have  opened  up  to  us, 
and  the  applications  of  this  knowledge  that  have  been 
made,  man's  conquests  over  diseases,  the  triumphs  of 
medicine  and  surgery, — ^those  of  us  who  can  not  believe 
that  all  this  has  been  wholly  without  God's  guidance, 
wholly  apart  from  and  even  contrary  to  revelation,  must 
take  a  different  line;  we  must  say  that  civilization  is  to 
be  Christianized;  we  must  assert  the  doctrine  that  the 
institutions  of  civilization  are  in  themselves,  as  distinct 
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from  the  persons  who  work  them,  to  be  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles;  we  must  apply  this  doctrine  in  the  light 
of  that  prophetic  conception  of  righteousness,  of  the 
primacy  of  justice,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  our  Lord's 
teaching. 

Such  explicit  and  formal  directions  as  to  definite 
social  duties  as  are  given  us  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
are  given,  as  remarked  above,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  State  is  independent  of  Christianity. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that,  to  quote  from  an  article  in 
The  Church  Socialist  by  the  Rev.  P.  E.  T.  Widdrington, 
*Hhe  Church  can  never  transform  a  complex  society  like 
our  own  so  long  as  it  continues  to  dispense  teaching 
which  implies  that  we  are  living  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  of  New  Testament  times.''  It  would  seem 
that  as  the  State  or  the  institutions  of  civilization  grad- 
ually come  to  be  dominated  by  Christian  principles,  so 
these  explicit  directions  come  to  lose  their  application 
and  are  to  be  obeyed  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  with  absolute  clear- 
ness what  it  is  that  Prof.  Schweitzer  considers  to  have 
been  the  Interimsethik  or  how  it  differs  from  the  ethics 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  anyhow,  it  is  even  less 
applicable  to  a  complex  society  than  the  latter.  The 
point  here  is,  however,  that  the  general  idea  thus  sug- 
gested of  a  distinction  between  the  behaviour  appro- 
priate before  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  ethics 
or  activities  of  the  Kingdom  itself  is  one  which  may 
give  us  valuable  help.  (I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that 
we  translate  the  apocalyptic  vision  into  the  idea  of  suc- 
cessive crises  by  which  the  Church  and  the  world  are  ad- 
vancing towards  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom.)  On  these 
lines,  as  the  Church  leavens  the  world,  in  other  words  as 
secular  institutions  come  bit  by  bit  under  the  dominion 
of  Christian  principles,  potentially  or  actually,  the  com- 
mands laid  upon  us  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  are  to 
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be  obeyed  by  us  not,  or  not  only,  as  individuals,  but  col- 
lectively through  the  machinery  which  the  State  or  other 
organization  provides. 

An  example  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mands about  almsgiving.  In  a  primitive  community 
where  there  is  no  great  network  of  economic  interde- 
pendence, or  in  a  society  however  complex  where  Chris- 
tian principles  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  force  at 
all,  almsgiving  by  and  to  individuals  may  be  the  best 
thing;  but  the  object  of  almsgiving  is,  surely,  the  sup- 
plying of  the  poor  man's  needs,  and  where  there  is  a 
complex  society  with  far-reaching  economic  interrelations, 
a  system,  that  is,  which  creates  riches  and  poverty,  and 
where  also  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of  Christian  pub- 
lic opinion,  this  individual  almsgiving  has  become  quite 
inappropriate;  what  is  required  is  that  all  occasion  for 
the  asking  of  alms  should  be  removed.  Individual 
"charity"  is  all  very  well  as  the  ethic  of  the  interim;  the 
Kingdom  demands  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

The  doctrine  that  institutions,  systems  of  industry 
and  so  on,  are  themselves  to  be  Christianized  is  only,  it 
is  claimed,  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  imder  which 
we  live  of  the  prophetic  and  evangelical  doctrine  of  right- 
eousness, of  the  primacy  of  justice.  On  this  point,  the 
following  paragraph  from  an  address  by  the  Rev.  N.  E. 
Egerton  Swann  brings  out  very  clearly  what  should  be 
our  scale  of  values: 

"The  Bible  •  .  .  coiainly  does  convey  very  strongly  the  general 
impression  that  the  rich  as  such  are  in  a  morally  false  position.  It 
seems  to  require  that  they  shall  renounce,  and  repent  of,  the  ac- 
cepted point  of  view  of  their  class.  They  must,  as  it  were,  apologize 
for  their  position,  and  be  sincerely  and  intensely  anxious  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  whole  moral  tangle  of  riches  and  poverty.  Certainly 
they  must  be  perfectly  ready  to  surrender  gladl^  their  position.  It 
any  scheme  for  establishing  a  juster  and  more  equal  society  can  be 
found.  The  Church  in  fact  cannot  really  accept  them  as  rich  people 
at  all.  She  cannot  allow  them  to  go  on  supposing  that  it  is  perfectly 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  be  rich.  •  .  .  The  accepted  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  whoUy  and  utterly  wrong:  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  point  of  view  b  odled  for." 
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VII 

The  authority  of  Christ  springs  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  Gospel  which  alone  fulfils  the  Messianic  aspirations 
of  mankind.  To  preach  Christianity  as  authoritative 
without  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  human  heart,  or 
to  adapt  Christianity  to  the  wishes  (I  do  not  say  the 
real  needs)  of  possible  converts,  are  alike  disastrous. 
But  if  that  alienation  from  the  Church  which  is  too  fre- 
quent both  among  Sociahsts  at  home  and  national  patriots 
abroad  really  does  arise  from  the  demand  for  an  organic 
unity  between  religion  and  the  rest  of  life,  then  hoe  we 
find  a  principle  which  seems  not  only  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  controversies  with  which  we  are  beset  but  also  to 
indicate  a  way  whereby  peoples'  highest  aspirations  may 
be  fulfilled  and  the  continuity  of  the  Christian  FaiUi 
preserved. 
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Theocentric  Theology: 

In  Peace  and  In  War 

By  Professor  Dr.  Erich  Schader, 
University  of  Kiel. 

A  new  and  characteristic  tendency  in  German  Protes- 
tant theology  has  been  making  itself  felt  for  some  years. 
Men  are  seeking  to  bring  the  fact  of  the  living  God  more 
strongly,  more  centrally,  to  bear  in  theology  and  in  the 
practical  life  of  faith  than  was  the  case  in  the  main 
forms  of  theology  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
so-called  theocentric  theology,  then,  does  not  present 
itself  without  more  or  less  energetic  criticism  of  previous 
dogmatics.  In  this  it  is  moved  alike  by  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  of  method  which  are,  of  course,  inseparable. 
The  present  religious  and  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Ger- 
many is  undoubtedly  precisely  ripe  for  the  reception  of 
such  a  theological  orientation.  But  this  condition  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  German  frontiers.  Great  political 
events,  struggles  involving  the  destiny  of  whole  States 
and  of  powerful  spheres  of  culture  are  drawing  the  eyes 
of  men  with  imexampled  power  to  the  majesty  of  the 
eternal,  supra-natural  God,  who  guides  the  history  of 
nations  and  gives  to  it  through  the  atonement  in  Christ 
new  powers  of  conquest.  Once  more  the  great  Kving 
God  comes  to  be  the  central  point  of  thought,  desire,  as- 
piration. He  then  must  come  to  be  the  central  point 
of  theology.    This,  too,  must  become  theocentric. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  catch  phrase  "theo- 
centric theology''  mvolves  the  danger  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion. It  might  seem  as  though  this  theology,  avoiding 
humanity,  human  faith,  and  human  experience  of  faith, 
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were  seeking,  with  an  imagined  objectivity,  to  take  its 
stand  immediately  with  God,  and  from  that  point  were 
seeking  to  exhibit  God's  binding  and  loosing  power.  If 
that  were  indeed  its  purpose,  it  would  be  undertaking 
the  absolutely  impossible,  as  Protestant  theology  since 
Luther,  and  again  since  Schleiermacher,  has  perceived 
with  penetrating  clarity.  It  would,  then,  like  Icaru8» 
seek  to  scale  heaven  only  to  fall  to  earth  again.  No,  the 
fact  remains  that  God  will  never  be  known  or  compre- 
hended without  man;  never,  that  is,  by  starting  only 
from  one's  own  personality.  The  way  to  God  leads  only 
through  our  faith.  So  far  all  normal  theology  is  neces- 
sarily subjective,  as  Ihmels  has  recently  been  unwearied 
in  emphasizing.  People  speak  generally  nowadays  in 
religious  and  theological  circles  of  the  experience  of  God 
which  a  man  must  have  had  in  order  to  stand  in  any 
real  personal  relation  to  God  and  to  make  any  true 
declaration  about  the  reality  of  God.  That  catch  phrase 
*' religious  experience"  {Erlebniss  oder  Erlehen)  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  without  its  danger.  It  may  so  mislead  that 
there  gets  into  Christianity  an  untenable  religious  in- 
dividualism which  destroys  all  real  unity  and  univer- 
sality in  the  faith,  or  destroys  the  Church  in  her  true 
evangeUcal  nature.  But  the  misuse  of.  the  term  does  not 
take  away  its  justification.  Without  experience  of  God 
there  is  neither  faith  nor  theology;  that  is,  there  is  no 
theology  without  the  human  medium.  We  can  approach 
God  only  through  our  faith.  Till  Kant's  day  men 
thought  that  we  could  attain  to  God  through  speculative 
reasonings,  starting  from  the  world  or  mankind.  That 
conception  is  false,  for  it  too  started  with  man.  A 
topsy-turvy  theology  defends  the  idea  today  that  all  the 
truth  that  it  concerns  us  to  know  in  regard  to  the  living 
God  can  just  be  read  off  by  us  out  of  the  inspired  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture.  But  even  those  as  wrong-headed  as 
this  must  believe  that  one  can  read  divine  truth  out  of 
the  Bible  only  when  one  believes  in  the  Bible.    In  short, 
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there  is  no  getting  on  without  man  and  his  faith.  Theol- 
ogy is  a  matter  of  faith.  Since  this  is  so,  we  may  say 
that  all  real  theology  is  anthropocentric  in  method.  It 
has  its  point  of  departure  in  man,  with  his  faith  or  with 
his  faith's  experience  of  God.  This  fact  the  theocentric 
theology  seeks  in  no  way  to  controvert.  Some  have 
tried  to  foist  such  preposterousness  on  it,  but  it  is  quite 
free  of  any  such  thing. 

What  is  its  purpose,  then?  What  si)ecial  aims  does  its 
name  express? 

It  starts  with  the  conviction  that  in  faith  God  takes 
the  absolute  governing,  central  position.  In  the  true, 
genuine  faith,  man  is  not  dominant,  but  the  living  God. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  origin  as  of  the  content  or  of  the 
end  of  faith.  Our  faith  comes  wholly  from  God,  is 
wholly  the  sovereign  product  of  the  majesty  of  God. 
The  determining  content  of  our  faith,  the  goal  that  con- 
trols its  course,  lies  not  in  this,  that  we  have  God  on  our 
side,  but  that  we,  through  all  the  grace  of  God  who 
lives  in  Christ  for  us,  are  here  for  God's  sake;  for  His 
service.  His  honour,  we  are,  in  our  faith,  wholly  subdued 
under  the  rule  of  God.  In  it  we  circle  around  God  as 
our  centre.  God  does  not,  as  it  were,  circle  around  us, 
as  encompassing  His  own.  This  normal  condition  theo- 
centric theology  wishes  to  assert  and  to  ei^ress  in  all 
its  relations.  So  it  is  guided  by  a  very  characteristic 
thought  of  God  and  a  very  clearly  defined  conception 
of  faith. 

From  this  fundamental  relation  there  follows  for  theo- 
centric theology  a  series  of  definite  antitheses  to  influ- 
ential forms  or  methods  of  recent  dogmatics.  It  must 
first  by  criticism  clear  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  stand. 

We  have,  first,  to  consider  the  theology  of  the  so-called 
Erlangen  school.  Its  chief  representatives  were  Von 
Hofmann  and  Frank.  This  school  has  largely  lost  im- 
portance in  Germany,  but  the  circle  of  its.  adherents 
is  still  considerable.     Hofmann  and  Frank  sought  to 
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attain  the  reality  of  the  living  God  and  of  Christ,  with 
all  the  religious  truth  that  this  reality  includes,  in  this 
way:  They  began  with  the  Christian,  with  his  faith, 
or  rather,  with  his  new  condition  of  life,  and  from  this, 
reasoning  backward  with  logical  inferences,  they  gained 
hold  on  the  cause  of  this  faith,  namely,  God  and  Christ. 
Both  theologians  in  this  matter  were  allied  to  Schleier* 
macher,  only  that  Schleiermacher  in  his  Christian  dog- 
matics enters  on  still  other  paths  of  theological  delibera- 
tion. The  Erlangen  method,  for  a  time,  made  a  very 
great  impression.  People  thought  that  they  had  mas- 
tered for  ever  the  question  about  God  and  the  one  about 
Christ,  especially  the  second.  So  soon  as  the  new  or 
regenerate  Christian  life  existed  in  anyone,  they  thought 
one  could  lead  him  by  irrefutable  logical  inference  to  God 
and  to  the  Christ  of  history  as  to  the  real  f  oimdation  of 
that  life.  In  fact,  this  method  implies  a  great  self-decep- 
tion. Starting  from  man  with  his  faith,  one  could  by 
logical  inference  attain  the  reality  of  God  only  if  some 
natural  relation  existed  between  God  and  personal  faith; 
that  is,  if  God  and  faith  were  connected  by  bonds  of 
necessity.  Starting  from  a  chemical  product,  one  can 
determine  with  certainty  the  factors  that  produce  it. 
But  faith,  where  it  is  at  all,  is  the  free-personal,  sov- 
ereign working  of  the  living  God,  and  before  Him  all 
compulsion  by  an  analytic  logical  operation  is  done  away. 
Besides  even  if  this  perverse  anthropocentric  method 
were  justified,  one  could  never  attain  the  whole,  com- 
plete God  in  that  way.  God  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  supra-mundane  Majesty.  If  one  has  not 
this  fundamental  element  of  the  divine  Being,  one  has 
not  God.  But  from  man,  with  his  faith  or  his  new  life 
as  a  starting-point,  one  could  prove  only  a  God  who  had 
might  and  power  over  the  human  soul, — ^nothing  more. 
One  would  get  in  following  this  line  of  reasoning  only 
a  diminished  God,  that  would  fall  short  of  the 
of  His  revelation. 
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But  protest  against  the  mistaken  anthropocentrism 
of  Erlangen  theology  is  of  less  importance  than  protest 
against  a  further  development  of  modem  theology. 
Ritschl  sought  to  establish  a  consistent  theology  of 
values;  that  is,  God  in  his  system  is  conceived  through- 
out from  the  point  of  view  that  He  is  a  "value"  for  us, 
indeed,  the  most  utter  value.  In  this  theology  we  men 
are  throughout  the  purpose  of  God.  God  exists  for  us. 
He  does  not  appear  as  the  purpose  for  which  we  men, 
or  creatures,  exist.  This  fundamental  point  of  view  has 
gained  a  deep-seated  significance  for  modem  piety.  The 
widest  circles  speak  of  the  love  of  God.  When  was  the 
love  of  God  ever  talked  or  preached  about  so  much  as  in 
Ritschl's  theological  following?  But  while  they  do  this, 
they  have,  so  to  speak,  God  "among  themselves,"  not, 
as  befits  the  Majesty  of  God,  above  themselves.  They  see 
in  God,  as  the  controlling  element,  the  means  to  their  own 
human  end, — ^f or  lifting  us  above  the  course  of  nature,  for 
securing  us  against  its  shock,  or  for  the  fulfilment  and  exal- 
tation of  our  personality.  Our  personal  life  lifts  itself 
above  God.  In  the  name  of  His  love,  or  the  significance 
of  His  "value"  (WertbedeiUung)  for  us,  God  is  degraded. 
Hence  comes  a  lack  of  humility,  of  godly  fear,  of  piety, 
which  is  really  startling,  in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life  of  very  recent  times.  With  nothing  do  many  modem 
men  think  to  settle  their  accounts  so  lightly  and  so 
quickly  as  with  the  living  God  and  His  Christ.  He  exists 
for  them,  it  seems,  for  their  end.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  what  measure  this  conception  has  also  influenced  the 
woric  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  For  many  of  its 
representatives  it  is  actually  a  dogma  that  in  all  religion 
we  have  to  do  in  principle  with  the  securing  of  human 
life  or  the  uplifting  of  it  through  connection  with  divinity. 
The  conception  of  religion  thus  becomes  wholly  anthropo- 
centric  or  ego-centric.  And  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
they  see  it,  the  development  of  religion  is  that  gradually  the 
sense  for  the  uplifting  of  human  life  becomes  ever  less  ma- 
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terial,  outward,  but  more  moral  or  spiritual,  while  with  this 
the  conception  of  God  rises  higher.  A  book  like  that  of 
William  James  on  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  is 
wholly  dominated  by  this  fundamental  conviction.  Theo- 
centric  theology  seeks  to  do  away  with  this  error.  It 
aims  to  free  God  and  religion  from  the  grip  of  the  cate- 
gory. What  is  its  value?  It  seeks  to  aid  the  appreciation 
in  faith  of  the  majesty,  the  domination  of  God,  or  of 
our  ^^For  God."  And  in  doing  this  it  seeks  among  other 
things  to  make  a  stand  against  the  destructive  criticism 
which  L.  Feuerbach  and  his  adherents  have  applied  to 
the  whole  religious  life.  Feuerbach  is  convinced  that 
aU  religion  is  concerned  in  fortifying  human  life  by  aid 
of  the  thought  of  God.  Man  needs  God,  therefore  he 
forms  the  conception  of  God.  Religion  then,  in  all  its 
forms,  becomes  a  delusion  and  fantasy.  So  we  are 
striving  for  the  authenticity  of  religion  when  we  reject 
the  so-called  *^ theology  of  valuations."  Only  a  theo- 
centric  theology  can  succeed  in  eliminating  doubt  in 
the  truth  of  faith.  Of  course,  such  a  theology  does  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  Grod,  who  desires  us  unconditionally 
for  Himself  and  His  rule,  has  at  the  same  time  in  His 
grace  or  in  His  love,  the  significance  of  a  ^^ value," 
indeed,  of  the  highest  value  for  us.  But  this  fact  does 
not  outweigh  the  other,  that,  fundamentally,  Grod  is  our 
Lord  who  as  such  places  us  in  His  service.  Therefore, 
fundamentally,  faith  is  a  surrender  to  God,  obedience 
to  God,  and  fear  of  God.  Whoever  knows  the  history 
of  Protestant  Christianity,  knows  how  slight  the  activity 
of  broad  Christian  circles  has  often  been.  They  rested 
in  faith;  they  sought  peace  and  comfort  for  their  souls. 
Really  they  sought  no  more.  Of  a  living  energy  of  work 
for  God  and  for  His  Kingdom,  there  was  not  a  word. 
The  work  for  human  progress  was  stirring  and  developing 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the  work  of  the  Church,  the 
work  of  faith,  was  small.  So  the  Church,  in  the  judgment 
of  men,  was  relegated  to  the  rearguard.    They  attributed 
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to  her  no  importance  for  public  life  in  state  and  in  so- 
ciety. Theocentric  theology  seeks  to  put  a  barrier  to 
this  mischief.  It  seeks  to  put  away  pure  quietism  of 
faith;  it  seeks  to  stir  to  new  life  the  impulses  of  faith  to 
activity,  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  God,  and  for 
His  sake.  Here  appears  clearly  how  little  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  a  theological  school.  It  has,  together  with  all 
due  appreciation  of  reflection,  a  pronounced  practical 
character. 

But  theocentric  theology  bestirs  itself  also  to  other 
contradictions  than  those  of  which  we  have  yet  spoken. 
We  must  consider  two  further  theological  or  dogmatic 
tendencies  in  which  it  finds  subject  of  criticism. 

There  is  a  kind  of  theology  in  Germany  that  one  may 
describe  as  "conscience-theology."  Its  chief  exponents 
were  the  two  notable  Biblical  scholars,  Cremer  and 
Kaehler.  Both  were  convinced  that  the  decisive  con- 
tents of  Holy  Scripture  would  approve  itself  to  the 
human  conscience,  and  that  the  task  of  dogmatics  was 
to  exhibit  this  contents  for  which  our  conscience  would 
bear  witness.  So  they  pushed  man,  with  his  conscience, 
into  the  centre  of  their  investigations.  The  theology 
which  came  into  existence  in  this  way  was,  to  put  it 
briefly,  a  theology  of  "sin  and  grace,"  or  of  the  con- 
viction of  sin  and  the  certainty  of  salvation.  They  proved 
from  conscience  that  the  holy  God,  because  of  man's 
sins,  found  him  guilty  or  condemned  him,  and  they 
joined  with  this  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  which  exculpates  or  atones  the  sin.  In  recent 
times  Kaehler  especially  is  the  declared  theologue  of 
justification.  None  will  deny  that  this  conscience- 
theology  has  had  great  positive  significance  for  the  life 
of  faith  in  Germany  and  other  Protestant  lands,  and  that 
it  still  has.  It  has  strongly  accentuated  the  seriousness 
of  sin,  the  greatness  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  the  un- 
conditionality  of  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  it  has  deep- 
ened the  life  of  faith  and  given  a  mighty  impulse  to  the 
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propaganda  of  faith  or  to  the  world  mission.  But  it  is 
wholly  soteriological,  it  reflects  only  on  the  lost  estate 
of  men,  and  their  rescue.  And  in  so  far  it  is  too  narrow. 
Grod  has  not  only  to  do  with  the  human  soul.  The 
theme:  **God  and  the  soul"  does  not  express  all  with 
which  theology  has  to  do.  Grod  is  the  Lord  of  the  world. 
He  has  also  the  course  of  nature  in  His  hand.  This  con- 
science-theology is  averse  to  nature;  it  is  one-sided  spir- 
itualistically.  But  in  our  day  it  is  peculiarly  desirable 
to  secure  for  men  the  conviction  that  the  living  God 
meets  them  not  only  in  the  inner  chamber  of  their  souls, 
but  also  in  the  activities  of  nature  and  its  course.  This 
is  so  important  because  for  many  modem  men  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  God  vanishes  just  at  nature,  at  what 
they  call  the  scientific  conception  of  nature.  We  must 
build  up  again  a  natural  theology,  one,  of  course,  that 
shall  avoid  the  errors  and  impossibilities  of  the  old  Prot- 
estant and  rationalistic  theologia  naturalis.  For  such  a 
natural  theology  the  just  outlined  conscience-theology 
has  not  the  means.  Theocentric  theology  seeks  to  pro- 
duce a  natural  theology  in  its  own  way. 

So  we  come  to  the  last  form  of  theology  to  which 
there  is  occasion  to  allude.  It  is  the  specifically  modem, 
the  so-called  "religious-scientific"  or  "religious-philo- 
sophical." It  shimmers  with  many  facets,  but  still  it 
is  possible  in  the  end  to  present  its  decisive  convictions. 
The  theological  work  of  Troeltsch,  the  leader  of  those 
historians  of  reUgion  in  the  field  of  dogmatics  whom  we 
have  here  in  view,  makes  this  possible. 

In  this  theology  the  controlling  element  is  human 
religion,  but  surely  not  the  living  God.  One  has  God 
solely  in  the  capsule  of  religion,  else  one  has  Him  not. 
The  evolution  of  the  religious  mind  in  men  is  the  field 
on  which  we  are  supposed  to  meet  God.  Here  the  majesty 
of  God  is  brought  over  with  a  firm  grip  into  the  spirit 
life  of  man,  and  is  stunted  in  the  process.  Hence  the 
antithesis  of  this  religious-historical  theology  to  super- 
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naturalism.  Hence  the  danger  it  runs  of  falling  into  the 
whirlpool  of  pantheism.  Nothing  serves  to  make  the 
characteristic  of  this  theology  so  clear  as  its  judgment 
of  the  person  of  Christ.  Jesus  is  for  them  merged  com- 
pletely in  the  stream  of  religious  evolution.  He  is  a 
member,  of  course,  a  prominent,  or  the  most  prominent, 
in  the  upward  development  of  the  religious  mind  of  man. 
They  reject  with  conclusive  energy  the  thought  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a  religious  man  but  also  at 
the  same  time  the  Son  of  God  who  is  God's  own  and  as 
such  the  unique  revelation  of  God  in  history.  They  seek 
to  believe  not  in  Jesus  Christ  but  only  with  Him.  They 
seek  to  win  the  same  relation  to  God  as  He.  They  seek 
to  become  children  of  God,  as  He.  In  opposition  to  this 
theology  it  is  important  that  the  living  God,  the  Lord 
iA  heaven  and  earth,  shall  be  freed  from  this  limitation 
to  man  and  his  religion.  The  full  necessity  of  a  theo- 
centric  theology  is  here  manifest.  It  seeks  to  prove 
that  there  is  an  objective  revelation  of  God  in  nature 
and  history,  supremely  in  Christ,  a  revelation  which, 
of  course,  can  never  be  comprehended  or  made  our  own 
without  the  medium  of  faith  or  of  religious  experience, 
but  which,  however,  as  the  basis  or  condition  of  religion, 
is  something  other  than  religion  itself.  Here  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  task  of  all  present-day  theol- 
ogy is  indicated.  We  must  today  oppose  this  mingling 
of  God  and  man,  of  divine  Spirit  and  human  spirit  which 
threatens  as  one  of  our  greatest  dangers.  If  we  lose  the 
supra-natural  God,  we  have  lost  the  best  out  of  our  life. 
But  who  will  fail  to  see  that  this  God  and  His  objective 
revelation,  above  all.  His  Christ,  have  become  dim? 
Some  find  God  in  religious  evolution,  others  find  Him 
in  the  ethical  stirrings  of  the  human  heart,  or,  in  general, 
in  the  depths  of  human  nature.  So  the  barrier  between 
God  and  man,  God  and  world,  is  overthrown.  The 
result  is  that  faith  in  God  no  longer  lifts  the  soul  above 
its  own  life  and  the  world.    It  draws  us  deep  into  the  life 
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of  history.  It  loses  its  true  redeeming,  emancipating  powi^. 
The  question  here  is  not  at  all  about  differences  in  the- 
ology or  among  theological  schools.  Great  religious  differ- 
ences, differences  in  the  whole  conception  of  life  and  in  the 
attitude  towards  life  appear.  The  fight  today  is  for  the 
full  lordship  and  majesty  of  God.  The  theological  move- 
ment has  come  in  this  to  its  deepest,  most  decisive  point, 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  r^arding  God  Himself. 

The  preceding  explanations  have  already  indicated  at 
several  points  how  the  positive  scheme  of  a  theocentric 
theology  will  present  itself  in  its  contents.  It  lives 
wholly  by  the  revelation  of  God  and  by  the  experience 
which  has  its  goal  in  faith ;  or,  since  this  revelation  comes 
to  man  only  through  the  spirit  of  God,  one  may  say  that 
theocentric  theology,  in  principle,  lives  by  Grod's  spirit 
and  our  faith.  Thus  it  is  concerned  to  secure  for  the 
question  of  the  spirit  of  God  the  decisive  place  that 
belongs  to  it  in  the  performance  of  theology's  task.  The 
problem  of  the  spirit  has  never  yet  been  grasped  in  evan- 
gelical dogmatics  with  anything  approaching  the  ear- 
nestness and  determination  that  it  demands.  It  must 
not  appear  merely  in  a  specified  section  of  dogmatics 
under  the  title  "  Pneumatology , "  rather  should  it  dom- 
inate the  whole  of  dogmatics  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  all  that  we  have  from  God  and  Jesus  Christ  we  have 
only  through  God's  spirit.  Or  else  we  have  it  only 
through  the  word  of  Grod  which  makes  the  spirit  of  €rod 
alive  for  us.  It  is  quite  right  that  in  modem  religious 
circles  so  much  should  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  Grod,  only 
it  is  important  that  people  should  have  the  right  idea  of 
the  way  the  spirit  comes  to  us,  and  of  that  which  the 
spirit  works  in  us. 

Now,  the  fundamental  working  of  the  divine  spirit 
is  this,  that  it  makes  God  a  living  reality  for  us  as  the 
power  that  has  ourselves  and  our  world  unconditionally 
in  its  hand.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  Grod  creates 
in  us  the  certainty  that  there  is  a  personal  Power  above 
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us  and  our  world,  the  world  of  which  we  are  an  integral 
part,  a  Power  that  we  can  never  escape,  from  which, 
twist  and  turn  as  we  will,  we  can  never  get  free.  What 
Psalm  139  confesses  of  the  living  experience  of  God, 
that  is  the  fundamental  conviction  which  we  owe  to  the 
spirit  of  God.  Faith  at  its  root  means:  To  be  held  by 
God  as  the  absolute,  personal  Power  over  us  and  our 
world.  This  experience  gives  to  faith  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  humble  submission.  We  have  this  ex- 
perience, however,  only  as  we  come  in  touch  with  the 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which,  differing  in  this 
from  all  other  conceptions  of  God  which  religious  human- 
ity may  have  had,  tells  of  this  supra-natural  majesty  of 
God.  If  we  have  had  this  fundamental  experience  of 
God,  then  nature  and  history  become  a  confirmation  of 
this  God,  in  a  series  of  concrete  movements.  Both 
nature  and  history  do  but  support  our  faith  in  Him. 
Yet  we  can  now  discern  through  nature  and  history  , 
further  signs  or  qualities  of  this  majesty  of  God.  We 
recognize  that  the  Lord  God  for  us  is  also  the  Good, 
the  Giver,  the  Glorious,  the  Clothed  in  Beauty,  the  Holy, 
the  Helper,  the  Judge,  the  Loving,  or  the  Giving  Himself 
for  Fellowship  with  Us.  How  this  is  conceived  in  detail, 
how  our  certainty  of  God,  progressing  through  our  con- 
tact with  nature  and  history,  becomes  ever  richer  and 
deeper,  cannot  be  further  developed  in  this  place.  One 
thing  only  must  be  emphasized,  that  the  love,  or  the  re- 
deeming gift  of  Himself  by  God  to  us,  is  revealed  on  the 
historical  plane  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  So 
there  is  in  our  conception  a  natural  theology,  an  historical 
theology,  but  the  keystone  which  unites  their  summit  is 
Christology. 

It  is  evident  that  this  point  of  view  of  the  conditions 
and  origins  of  our  certainty  of  God  puts  us  now  in  the 
position  to  judge  also  the  religions  of  the  world  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  truth  they  contain.  We  now 
possess  the  means  to  come  to  a  valid  conclusion  about 
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the  religious  history  of  mankind.  Starting  from  God, 
theocentrically,  we  can  distinguish  now  truth  from  false- 
hood. None  can  doubt  that  such  criticism  of  all  human 
religions  belongs  also  to  the  most  serious  tasks  of  the 
present  day.  We  can  carry  on  neither  world-mission  nor 
propaganda  for  Christianity  if  we  are  not  clear  on  this 
point.  But  clearness  will  be  gained  only  theocentrically, 
only  from  grappling  with  the  question  about  God.  For 
God  is  the  controlling  element  in  any  religion  that  de- 
serves the  name.  A  religion  has  just  as  much  truth  itself 
as  it  has  truth  about  God  in  itself. 

Our  sketch  of  theocentric  theology  must  decline  to 
touch  on  a  series  of  modem  isolated  problems  which 
are  to  be  treated  by  this  theology.  Among  these  are  the 
fimdamental  relation  of  dogmatics  to  the  history  of 
culture,  to  general  religious  history,  with  its  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  psychology  of  religion.  Our  only  con- 
cern here  is  to  present  the  basic  structure  of  that  theology. 
But  one  thing  must  still  be  emphasized.  Whoever  takes 
a  general  survey  of  Grerman  theology  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  will  discover  that  it  has  been 
engaged  in  a  constant  inner  analysis  of  its  position 
towards  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  It  may  lean  on  Kant, 
it  may  reject  him,  it  may  let  itself  be  determined  by 
single  points  of  view  in  his  philosophy, — in  any  case,  it 
stands  always  under  the  after-effects  of  his  work  and 
under  his  personal  influence.  This  condition  has  existed 
not  merely  since  the  rise  of  so-called  New  Kantianism 
in  philosophy.  Even  Schleiermacher's  dogmatics,  to 
which  the  whole  subsequent  theological  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Germany  is  attached,  cannot  be  under- 
stood at  all  without  the  analysis  of  its  position  towards 
the  critique  of  Kant.  Now  surely  one  cannot  assert 
that  the  relation  in  which  theology  stands  to  Kant  has 
already  been  made  thoroughly  clear.  Above  all,  there 
are  two  great  questions  that  make  trouble  here.  In  the 
end  we  have  to  grapple  with  the  problem  whether  theology 
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consists,  as  important  groups  since  Schleiermacher  as- 
sert, in  purely  practical  ethically  conditioned  cognitions. 
The  school  of  Ritschl  especially  holds  this  view,  recently, 
for  instance,  Herrmann.  The  just  described  conscience- 
theology  of  Cremer  and  Kaehler  holds  it  also.  If  this 
conception  were  true,  then  theology  would  not  be  affected 
at  all  by  the  critique  of  theoretical  knowledge  as  Kant 
developed  it.  It  would,  in  that  case,  have  to  do  solely 
with  man's  practical  reason,  and  would  depend  on  the 
critical  judgments  which  were  formulated  by  Kant  on 
this  aspect  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  should  then  have 
the  rule  of  practical  Kantianism  in  theology.  But  if — 
and  here  is  the  second  problem — the  limitation  of  theol- 
ogy to  practical,  or  ethically  conditioned  cognitions,  is 
inadmissible,  if  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  his- 
tory is  in  any  way  directed  to  our  theoretic  power  of 
cognition,  then  the  question  is :  how  theology  will  dispose 
-of  the  critique  of  theoretical  reason  according  to  Kant. 
Every  system  of  dogmatics  of  our  day  must  in  this  regard 
have  its  foundation  in  a  theory  of  cognition.  This  ap- 
pears, for  instance,  as  soon  as  anyone  takes  in  his  hand 
Schlatter's  Dogmatik  in  which  the  purely  practical  habitus 
of  theology  is  energetically  denied,  while  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  theoretical  way,  a  series  of  cognitions  in  relation  to 
God  are  elaborated  regarding  which  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  they  would  stand  the  test,  were  they 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  critique  of  Kant.  Theo- 
centric  theology  seeks  to  bring  more  clarity  into  the  re- 
lation of  dogmatics  to  Kant.  It  seeks,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  show  in  how  far  dogmatic  work  is  continuously  de- 
pendent on  Kant's  theoretic  critique,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seeks  to  throw  light  on  the  necessary  freedom 
from  that  critique.^ 

^  All  that  has  been  observed  in  this  article  with  regard  to  theo- 
oentric  theology  has  been  elaborated  in  its  wider  connection  by  the 
author  in  his  study»  Theocentric  Theology,  An  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Dogmaiic  Fundamentals  {Theocentrische  Theologie,  Eine 
Untersucmng  zur  dogmalischen  Prinzipienlehre),  I.  Historical  Part, 
1909;  n.  Systematic  Part,  1914  (Leipzig,  A.  Deicher,  publisher). 
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postscript:  Theological  work  is  a  work  of  peace.  like 
all  civilizing  work  it  prospers  only  in  times  of  peace.  But 
the  truth  that  it  establishes  must  approve  itself  for  all 
times,  surely,  too,  in  time  of  war. 

Germany  is  now  involved  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
that  it  has  ever  had  to  undergo.  The  whole  world  is 
moved  by  the  question:  How  is  this  war  affecting  Ger- 
many? and  above  all,  How  will  Germany  end  it?  or  How 
will  she  issue  from  it?  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  confidence  which  Germany  feels  in  the  power 
and  strength  of  her  soldiers,  the  wisdom,  energy  and 
regulation  of  her  military  organization,  the  wisdom  and 
manliness  of  her  political  leaders.  Of  these  things,  in- 
deed, so  much  has  been  written  in  the  press  of  Gemuiny 
as  well  as  of  neutral  countries  that  enlightenment  in 
that  r^ard  is  widespread.  Here,  where  theological  mat- 
ters are  the  theme,  the  concern  can  be  only  to  cast  light 
on  the  position  of  Germany  on  another  side.  How  in 
this  war  does  Germany  stand  to  the  living  God?  We  ask 
not  only  as  to  the  ethical  position  of  the  German  people. 
However  important  that  is,  whatever  greatness  of  self- 
denial,  sacrifice,  self-surrender  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
of  deep  seriousness  of  life  we  see  around  us,  ethical  stead- 
fastness is  not  alone  at  work.  All  depends  on  the  living 
relation  to  the  great  Power  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  Grod. 
In  good  and  in  evil  times  a  people  is  worth  precisely 
what  its  faith  is  worth,  or  according  as  its  faith  is  great 
and  real.  And  on  this  point  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
the  relation  to  God  in  Grermany  is  growing  astonishingly, 
extensively  and  intensively.  If  one  seeks  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  fact,  it  lies  in  the  conviction  of  the  Germans 
that  they  have  not  wished  this  great,  world-racking  war, 
nor  induced  it  by  their  diplomacy,  but  that  it  was  forced 
on  them  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  their 
existence,  is  for  them  a  necessity.  Their  righteous  cause 
gives  them  assurance  before  God  who  guards  the  righteous 
cause.    But  the  relation  of  our  people  to  God  is  manifest 
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in  still  other  ways.  The  number  of  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many, who  all  desire  her  abasement  and  humiliation,  is 
great.  Involuntarily  in  the  face  of  this  assault  the  eye 
is  raised  to  the  majesty  of  God  which  is  the  power  over 
all  earthly  might  and  for  which  the  earth  itself  with  all 
its  power  and  glory  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The 
strength  of  our  enemies  does  not  hide  from  us  the  strength 
of  God;  no,  it  makes  this  clearer,  surer,  and  greater  for  us. 
We  humble  ourselves  before  this  power  of  God  but  our 
enemies  too  become  small  to  us  before  it.  God  has  all  in 
His  hand.  And  no^  at  last  we  imderstand  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ.  The  righteous,  almighty  God  goes  before 
us  as  the  merciful  God,  who  forgives  sins,  the  sins  of  a 
people,  too,  if  that  people  confess  Him  and  seek  His 
grace.  So  we  hope,  while  our  soldiers  are  struggling, 
brave  to  the  death,  on  the  battlefield,  that  God  is  guiding 
our  cause  to  a  happy  issue.  ^^Not  by  merit  of  works 
but  by  grace."  But  our  inmost  longing  is  not  for  war 
but  peace.  We  say  to  ourselves  that  all  the  men  who 
now  stand  opposed  to  one  another  in  deadly  enmity 
bear  in  themselves  in  very  deed  the  image  of  One  God, 
that  they  all  are  through  Jesus  Christ  His  redeemed, 
who  with  one  accord  should  serve  Him  in  His  kingdom 
and,  in  the  form  of  a  peaceful  labour  for  human  progress, 
should  lay  the  world  at  His  feet.  There  must  be  peace 
once  more,  but,  of  course,  only  peace  with  justice;  that 
18,  a  peace  which  shall  not  make  it  possible  for  any  one 
nation  to  exalt  herself  over  all  the  others  and  bring 
tiiem  under  her  power,  but  a  peace  that  helps  every 
nation  to  a  worthy  position,  corresponding  to  the  great- 
ness of  her  strength  and  her  resources.  Peace  and  justice 
on  earth,  that  is  what  we  seek,  and  what  German  theology, 
too,  inscribes  on  its  banner. 
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The  Churches,  the  War  and 

the  Future 

By  W.  B.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Among  the  many  charges  laid  at  the  door  of  the  war 
not  the  least  serious  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
failure  of  Christianity  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches.  As  the  full  horror  of  it  all  comes  to  be 
realized  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  conditions  that  made  it  possible. 
But  it  did  not  require  any  such  demonstration  as  this 
to  prove  the  comparative  impotence  of  the  Churches. 
The  fact  that  we  in  England  were  faced  last  August 
with  the  dreadful  alternative  of  either  going  to  war  or 
incurring  a  lasting  national  dishonour,  while  it  made  it 
possible  to  justify  the  war  on  the  highest  grounds,  did 
nothing  to  excuse  the  conditions  which  forced  us  to  such 
an  alternative.  For  these  conditions  the  Churches  have 
their  share  of  responsibility,  and,  if  there  is  any  meaning 
at  all  in  the  oft-repeated  cry  that  this  is  a  war  in  order 
to  end  war,  it  is  that  it  is  felt  that  the  conditions  which 
led  up  to  the  war  were  intolerable  and  must  not  be  re- 
produced again  when  it  is  over.  This  can  only  come 
about  by  applying  to  international  relations  those  ethical 
principles  for  which  the  Christian  Churches  all  alike  stand, 
but  which  they  have  not  yet  successfully  applied  to 
individual  relations,  or  even  to  relations  between  Chris- 
tian communities.  That  the  Churches  have  not  been 
altogether  without  influence  in  leavening  the  conscience 
of  the  community  is  shown  by  the  widespread  consensus 
of  opinion  that,  under  any  truly  Christian  regime,  the 
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appeal  to  arms  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes  would 
be  unthinkable,  and  that  it  is,  at  best,  but  a  clumsy 
and  barbarous  device.  But  this  feeling  in  itself  consti- 
tutes a  fresh  chaUenge  to  the  Churches,  and  urges  them 
to  work  as  they  have  never  done  yet  for  that  new  order 
in  which  the  Christian  ideal  may  have  a  chance  of  be- 
coming a  reality.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  of  organized  Christianity  will  very  largely  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  this  challenge  is  met. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
forecast  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  any  attempt  to  suggest 
the  terms  of  peace  would  be  both  unprofitable  and  im- 
pertinent. But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  to  consider 
the  situation  which  will  arise  when  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. It  is  universally  hoped  that  the  peace  may  be 
something  more  stable  than  the  condition  of  armed 
suspicion  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  for  so  long. 
But  if  that  is  to  be  so,  a  new  atmosphere  will  have  to  be 
created,  and  one  in  which  the  Christian  temper  and 
ideak  will  be  able  to  play  a  larger  part  than  has  ever 
been  open  to  them  hitherto.  This  is  the  task  of  the 
Churches.  They  will  need,  not  only  to  bear  the  Chris- 
tian witness,  but  so  to  set  their  own  house  in  order 
that  they  may  carry  more  weight  with  an  unbelieving 
world,  and  remove  that  reproach  of  ineffectiveness 
which  was  too  often  attached  to  them. 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  Churches  will  need  to  stand 
far  more  rigorously  for  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
spiritual  over  material  considerations.  If  they  have 
seemed  to  many  to  speak  with  no  authentic  Christian 
voice  during  the  present  crisis,  this  has  been  because 
they  have  conformed  too  easily  to  the  general  standard, 
and  assumed  that  force  can  only  be  met  and  defeated 
by  force.  But  in  the  lull  that  will  come  when  the  armies 
have  done  their  work  it  may  be  possible  for  saner  coun- 
sels to  be  heard.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  force  is  no 
real  remedy,  and  that  the  breaking  of  militarism  will  not 
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of  itself  guarantee  any  better  future  for  the  w(»ld. 
Then  will  the  Churches  have  their  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing, **not  by  might,  nor  by  power  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  But  they  will  need  also  to  believe  and 
practise  what  they  preach.  There  is  some  reason  for 
the  criticism  that  the  Churches  themselves  have  been 
too  dependent  on  the  arm  of  flesh.  Their  concern  for 
money  and  numbers  and  organization  has  been  in 
itself  a  concession  to  the  materialism  of  the  age,  and 
has  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  tiie  law. 
If  they  are  to  persuade  the  nation  that  its  real  strength 
and  prosperity  wiU  be,  not  in  pilmg  up  greater  arma- 
ments than  ever,  but  in  justice,  mercy  and  love  between 
man  and  man,  they  must  themselves  show  the  way  by 
putting  the  first  things  first  and  keeping  them  there. 
While  the  war  may  very  well  lead  to  a  belief  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  materialism,  and  cause  men  to  hate  the 
waste  and  confusion  caused  by  appeals  to  carnal  weapons, 
it  is  not  likely  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  recommending 
a  purely  spiritual  gospel.  It  may  predispose  men's 
minds  to  listen,  but  the  Churches  will  have  all  that 
they  can  do  in  pleading  their  cause  and  adorning  their 
doctrine.  It  is  not  therefore  too  soon  for  them  to  face 
the  whole  problem  anew  for  themselves.  There  is  al- 
ways room  for  cultivating  greater  reahty  in  religious 
life  and  speech,  and  for  searching  more  deeply  into  the 
requirements  and  obligations  of  Christian  ethics.  Just 
now,  and  for  the  immediate  future,  discipline  of  this  kind 
will  be  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful. 

There  are  at  least  two  directions  in  which  Christians 
can  influence  public  opinion  and  where  their  influence 
is  very  much  needed.  The  first  is  in  r^ard  to  our  atti- 
tude towards  our  enemies.  War  does  not  abrogate  the 
Christian  law  of  love.  It  is  even  possible  to  love  our 
enemies.  Love  is  quite  compatible  with  fighting  them,  if 
it  means  seeking  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  from  them 
and  exacting  due  punishment  for  their  misdeeds.    But  it 
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must  be  done  without  bitterness.  We  must  learn  to 
think  the  best  of  them  rather  than  the  worst,  to  believe 
no  evil  of  them  till  it  is  clearly  proved,  to  see  them  as 
God  sees  them,  to  pray  for  them  always,  and  to  be  ready 
for  the  time  when  we  can  again  dwell  together  in  peace. 
There  is  great  room  and  opportunity  for  the  Churches 
to  set  a  higher  standard  in  these  matters  than  that  of 
the  world,  and  it  has  not  been  used  as  it  might  have  been. 

Another  way  in  which  public  opinion  may  be  leavened 
is  by  keeping  it  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  horror  and 
pity.  War  easily  breeds  callousness.  One  cannot  soon 
forget  the  pain  of  the  first  casualty  lists;  but  now  they 
are  looked  on  with  duller  senses  as  but  part  of  the  in- 
evitable price  that  must  be  paid.  Even  on  the  battle- 
field men's  minds  are  soon  blimted,  and  they  come  to 
look  almost  with  indifference  on  the  most  ghastly  and 
revolting  scenes.  There  is  something  merciful  about  this, 
no  doubt.  But  the  Christian  dare  not  blur  or  gloss  over 
any  of  the  most  dreadful  consequences  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  Imagination  may  boggle  at  the 
full  tale  of  misery  that  has  to  be  disclosed,  but  it  is  a 
dear  duty  to  keep  ourselves  alive  to  its  meaning,  and  our 
ears  open  to  the  cry  of  distress,  that  pity  may  have 
its  perfect  work.  War  is  of  the  devil,  we  must  suffer  no 
specious  pleas,  no  salve  of  use  and  wont  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact. 

The  attempt  to  face  such  considerations  as  these  must 
bring  home  the  need  for  repentance  and  humiliation; 
and  in  this  respect  also  the  Churches  can  be  at  once  a 
conscience  and  a  mirror  to  the  community  at  large. 
If  we  say  we  have  no  need  to  repent  we  deceive  our- 
selves. We  may  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  that  we  can  be  as  clear  about  this  as  we  are 
is  something  to  be  very  grateful  for.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  without  sin.  The  very  fact  that  the 
discipline  of  the  war  is  doing  us  good  shows  that  we 
needed  it.     It  is  bringing  out  fine  qualities  that  had 
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long  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  It  is  purging  us  of 
our  sloth  and  softness,  our  pride  and  our  materialism.  It 
may  well  therefore  send  us  to  our  knees.  We  have  for- 
gotten God,  we  have  lived  unto  ourselves,  we  have 
grown  rich  and  lacked  nothing.  These  are  things  that 
we  must  acknowledge  and  be  sorry  for  before  we  can 
mend  our  ways;  and  if  we  are  of  the  right  spirit  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them  brought  to  mind.  Long  before 
the  war  broke  out  there  was  evidence  of  a  diminished 
consciousness  of  sin  in  the  Churches.  Much  of  their 
weakness,  and  especiaUy  the  uncertain  note  in  their 
teaching,  might  be  traced  to  this  source.  It  will  be  all 
to  the  good  therefore  if  we  can  recover  the  humbler 
and  more  penitent  tone,  see  things  in  a  truer  perspec- 
tive, and  become  more  conscious  of  our  need.  We 
must  learn  to  preach  the  gospel  of  repentance  before 
we  can  hope  to  proclaim  the  message,  ""The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.'' 

And  we  must  work  as  well  as  pray  and  preach.  Noth- 
ing about  the  war  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in 
which  it  has  brought  out  the  spirit  of  service  in  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  not  only  that  the  man- 
hood of  our  Empire  has  responded  nobly  to  the  call, 
but  that  on  every  hand,  and  among  the  most  unlikely 
people,  there  has  been  an  eager  desire  to  share  the 
burden  and  privilege  of  service.  Men  and  women 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  had  lived  sheltered, 
easy,  and  comparatively  selfish  lives,  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  at  the 
call  of  their  country's  need.  In  all  this  the  Churches  and 
those  connected  with  them  have  had  their  full  share. 
Indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  multi- 
tudinous duties  of  the  moment,  there  has  been  some  loss 
of  perspective  and  some  failure  to  take  that  wide  and 
calm  view  which  the  occasion  demands.  In  any  case 
the  Churches  have  more  to  do  than  simply  to  share 
the  burden  of  helpfulness  which  the  crisis  has  called 
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forth.  They  will  need  to  take  measures  to  make  it  per- 
manent, and  to  mobilize  in  some  effective  way  the 
moral  and  spiritual  capacities  it  has  revealed.  There 
are  many  who  are  helping  now  whose  help  the  country 
needed  before  the  war  broke  out  and  will  continue  to 
need  long  after  it  is  over.  The  Germans  are  not  the 
worst  or  the  most  persistent  foes  our  civilization  has  to 
meet.  There  is  the  perpetual  menace  of  the  drink 
traffic,  the  dreary,  hopeless  irreligion  of  the  masses  in 
our  towns,  the  helpless  destitution  of  our  submerged 
tenth.  These  are  enemies  that  are  always  with  us^ 
and  that  the  Christian  Churches  have  been  fighting 
for  years  with  very  inadequate  resources.  They  will 
not  be  the  less  potent  or  threatening  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  there  will  be  great  need  then  for  reinforce- 
ments in  the  army  of  workers  engaged  in  this  unequal 
strife.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  many  of  those  who 
are  now  giving  their  lives  and  their  substance  so  freely 
for  their  country  may  be  led  to  continue  making  the 
same  sacrifices  for  Christ  and  His  Church?  When 
wrong  is  being  done  there  is  no  real  peace  to  be  found 
in  acquiescence.  Men  are  called  to  continual  spiritual 
warfare  as  long  as  there  is  evil  in  the  world.  The  very 
same  motives  which  urge  so  many  just  now  to  take  up 
arms,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  right,  hold  good  perpetu- 
ally in  regard  to  the  strife  between  good  and  evil  forces 
in  the  world.  Though  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  the  same  high  virtues  of  courage,  discipline, 
and  faith  are  needed  in  order  to  wield  them,  and,  if 
young  men  and  women  would  but  believe  it,  there  is 
in  the  Christian  warfare  an  unequalled  opening  for 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  If  the  Churches  would  but 
rise  to  the  opportunities  of  leadership  here  presented 
to  them,  they  might  bring  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  against 
the  mighty,  vast  hosts  of  those  who  are  now  learning 
for  the  first  time  something  of  the  joy  of  service. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  one  effect  of  the  war 
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will  be  to  bring  home  to  all  thinking  people  the  reality 
and  legitimacy  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  Many  of  those 
who  have  revolted  against  the  idea  of  Christ  dying  for 
them  are  surprised  into  acknowledging  that  soldiers  are 
dying  for  them  on  the  battlefield,  and  they  do  not  result 
it.  Those  of  us  who  remain  quietly  at  home,  safe  in 
this  sea-girt  isle  inviolable,  have  our  peace  throu^ 
the  sorrow  of  others,  our  life  through  their  willingness 
to  die.  This  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  in  the  aniplest 
way.  It  is  something  for  which  we  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful.  Yet  it  is  but  another  illustration  of 
that  divine  law  of  sacrifice  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  and  was  exemplified  in  perfect 
fashion  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  again  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Churches  to  revive  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  and,  with  it,  to  receive  that  new  accessi(m 
of  power  from  on  high  which  has  always  accompanied 
its  preaching.  The  soul  and  centre  of  our  religion  is 
Atonement,  and  much  of  the  weakness  of  its  presentation 
in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the  partial  obscuration 
of  this  doctrine  in  favour  of  those  of  Incarnation  and 
Revelation.  The  secret  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  ages  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  religion 
of  redemption.  It  has  held  and  moved  men,  not  merely 
by  the  perfection  of  its  ethical  teaching,  or  by  the  glory 
of  the  truth  which  it  has  declared,  but  by  its  power  to 
save  them  from  sin  and  from  death.  It  is  the  fact 
of  forgiveness  through  sacrifice  lying  at  the  heart  of 
Christianity  which  converts  it  from  a  creed  into  a  gos- 
pel, and  it  is  when  the  Churches  proclaim  this  that  their 
word  is  with  power.  The  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  has  given 
a  new  meaning  to  all  sacrifice.  It  is  at  once  a  revelation 
and  an  impartation  of  God  to  man.  So  wherever  love 
is,  there  is  God.  About  the  action  of  love  there  is  always 
something  original  and  incalculable,  and  it  is  the  power 
of  a  new  and  endless  life  through  love  that  gives  pith 
and  meaning  to  the  Christian  message.  But  at  the  same 
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time  love  is  not  mere  easy  benevolence.  It  is  costly 
luid  means  sacrifice.  The  fact  that  this  view  of  it  is 
being  driven  home  upon  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
constitutes  a  real  opportunity  for  the  Churches. 

Again,  the  war  is  familiarizing  men  and  women  with 
death  in  its  saddest  and  most  tragic  forms,  and  is  thereby 
raising  questions  that  will  demand  an  answer.  The 
sudden  and  premature  passing  of  thousands  of  strong 
young  men  involves  a  waste  of  human  life  that  cannot 
be  lightly  justified  by  the  excuse  **Sed  milesy  sed  "pro 
patTia^\  unless  there  is  some  hope  for  them  beyond  the 
grave.  Now  the  Christian  Church  professes  to  be  able 
to  speak  as  to  that  hope  in  no  uncertain  tones.  But 
for  a  long  while  past  she  has  hardly  lived  up  to  her  pro- 
fession. The  old  half-materialist  conceptions  of  heaven 
have  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  nothing  very  satisfactory 
has  taken  their  place.  Indeed  it  has  been  another  source 
of  weakness  in  the  Churches  that  their  interests  should 
have  been  so  largely  centred  in  this  life.  Other-world- 
liness  has  been  at  a  discount,  and  a  narrow  horizon 
has  meant  a  correspondingly  restricted  opportunity. 
Attempts  to  relegate  to  the  background  everything  in 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  that  savours  of  mystery, 
and  to  banish  the  supernatural,  are  not  likely  to  help 
the  Churches  with  those  to  whom  life  is  more  than  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  they  possess.  If  the 
Churches  are  really  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  world  they 
must  have  a  distinctive  message.  They  must  stand 
for  a  higher  ethic  than  that  of  the  street  and  the  market 
place,  and  they  must  be  able  to  speak  with  assurance 
on  things  eternal  and  unseen.  No  amount  of  social 
interest  or  philanthropic  work  will  be  able  to  compensate 
for  failure  here.  Unless  Churches  can  speak  to  men  of 
life  in  the  largest  and  fullest  sense,  a  life  that  is  not 
bounded  by  the  horizon  of  here  and  now,  they  will  speak 
in  vain.  And  now  that  men's  minds  are  prepared  by 
loss  and  trouble  for  some  deeper  insight  into  things  than 
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their  own  unaided  vision  can  give,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Churches  which  they  wiU  neglect  at  tlieir 
peril. 

But,  if  the  occasion  is  to  be  used  as  it  ought  to  be, 
one  thing  more  is  necessary.  The  Churches  must  learn 
to  stand  together  and  to  speak  with  one  voice  as  they 
have  never  done  yet.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned the  war  has  given  rise  to  a  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion of  unity,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  things 
will  never  again  be  quite  as  they  were.  When  it  broke 
out  political  tension  was  extreme.  We  were  on  the  verge 
of  something  like  revolution  in  Ireland,  and  party  feel- 
ing ran  very  high.  There  was  widespread  industrial  un- 
rest, and  men  were  anticipating  industrial  warfare  on 
an  almost  unprecedented  scale.  The  women's  movement 
in  its  extremer  forms  had  exasperated  public  opinion  to 
a  very  dangerous  point,  and  on  every  side  the  outlook 
was  dark  with  impending  strife.  But  all  this  came  to 
an  end  in  a  moment  under  pressure  of  a  grave  national 
crisis'.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  sound  of  the  enemy 
at  the  gate  stilled  the  internal  discord;  but  that  the 
larger  issues  at  stake  for  the  time  being  obscured  all 
minor  ones,  and  men  realized  that  they  were  Britons 
first  and  Irishmen,  Liberals,  Tories,  SufiFragists,  or  what 
not,  only  in  the  second  place.  Now  is  it  not  time  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  happened  in  the  Christian 
Church?  It  may  be  that  men  have  not  sufficient  im- 
agination to  realize  that  in  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wicked- 
ness we  are  confronted  by  an  enemy  whose  strength 
might  well  compel  us  to  close  our  ranks  and  stand  to- 
gether. And  probably  a  union  so  forced  would  never 
be  very  effective,  and  might  disappear  whenever  the 
pressure  was  removed. 

But  is  there  not  in  that  wider  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  all  the  Churches  profess  to 
serve,  a  bond  of  union  which  might  be  made  more 
effective  than  it  is?    No  doubt  there  has  been  of  late 
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years  a  very  marked  development  of  the  spirit  of 
imion,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  shame  and 
scandal  of  our  unhappy  divisions  are  beginning  to  come 
home.  But  as  yet  it  is  only  the  fringe  of  the  Churches 
that  has  been  touched  by  this  new  and  better  spirit.  So 
far  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned  there  is  still  on 
the  Anglican  side  enough  scorn  of  dissent  to  make  co- 
operation unthinkable,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Free 
Churches  a  sore  and  bitter  spirit  that  leads  straight  to 
misunderstanding.  At  the  same  time  there  is  among 
the  different  sections  both  of  Anglicanism  and  Non- 
conformity a  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  keeps  them 
apart  when  they  should  be  most  at  one.  An  army  in 
which  every  regiment  is  fighting  for  its  own  hand  is  a 
pretty  hopeless  engine  of  war.  Now  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  will  never  be  brought  to  an  end  by  any 
schemes  of  reunion  however  perfect  on  paper.  What 
is  needed  is  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  perspective.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  unity  must  mean  something 
more  than  uniformity,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
invent  some  tertium  quid  of  undenominationalism  as  a 
means  of  bringing  denominations  together.  Even  the 
most  sectarian  spirits  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  sects 
serve  an  end  beyond  themselves,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  something  larger  than  any  of  the  Churches 
which  represent  it.  In  the  general  Christian  witness 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  no  one  Church  has  a 
monopoly,  and  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  suppose  that  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  such  a  monopoly  can  be  es- 
tablished. There  is  however  a  real  gain  in  the  diver- 
sity, if  only  the  different  sections  of  the  Church  can 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace,  and  to  co-operate  so  far 
as  possible  for  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom.  No  one  of 
them  need  abandon  anything  that  it  Regards  as  essential 
in  order  to  do  this.  But  seeing  that  they  have  a  common 
aim,  and  are  all  seeking  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  a  life  that  is  hid 
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with  Christ  in  God,  it  should  at  least  be  possible  for 
them  to  work  and  pray  together.  K  they  can  do  no 
more  than  is  implied  in  their  Lord's  saying,  ^^He  that 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side",  that  would  at  least 
be  better  than  the  attitude  of  more  or  less  veiled  dislike 
and  hostility  which  they  sometimes  show. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  the  chap- 
lains of  aU  denominations  have  no  difficulty  in  working  to- 
gether. There  is  one  story  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  there  who 
was  found  holding  up  a  Crucifix  before  the  dying  eyes  of  a 
French  Roman  Catholic  soldier.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  bring  to  the  man  the  comfort  and  help  he 
needed.  When  things  are  **bare  to  the  buff*',  and  we 
have  to  face  the  elemental  needs  of  the  soul  in  its  ex- 
tremity, the  Christian  message  is  much  the  same  for 
all  men.  At  such  times  denominational  distinctions  are  of 
all  things  the  most  irrelevant.  Now,  when  this  war  is 
over,  the  Christian  Churches  will  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  an  almost  desperate  situation.  It  will  then 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  future  of  European 
civilization  is  to  be  built  up  on  armed  force,  or  is  to  be 
shaped  anew  by  moral  and  spiritual  means.  It  will 
need  the  united  weight  and  witness  of  all  the  Churches 
to  win  any  consideration  for  their  point  of  view.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  that  we  shall  be  caUed  upon  to 
face  a  vast  recrudescence  of  materialism  and  militarism. 
This  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  contains  no  promise  of  a  better  future, 
and  can  only  open  out  before  our  eyes  an  endless  vista 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  There  is  a  better  way, 
and  it  rests  largely  with  the  Churches  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion. 

But  there  is  also  another  danger.  The  impotence  of 
the  Chujx^es  its  leading  men  of  weight  and  wisdom  to 
look  in  other  directions  for  help  in  securing  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Dr.  Eliot,  for  example,  writes  in  a  recent 
article: 
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"When,  therefore,  one  says  that  if  there  be  any  short  road  to 
general  peace  it  must  lie  through  the  region  of  ethics,  one  cannot 
mean  the  region  of  instituted  religion,  as  illustrated  in  various 
forms  of  organized  Christianity.  Fortunately  there  is  another 
region  in  winch  human  culture  gives  force  to  ethics — the  great 
region  of  law  national  and  international — and  this  region  of  law 
has  been  wonderfully  illuminated  in  latter  days  by  the  light  of 
truth  economic,  chemical,  physical,  biological,  sociological.  It  is 
in  this  region  of  law  and  truth  that  the  short  road  towards  peace, 
if  there  be  any,  will  be  found." 

Now  it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Eliot  also  suggests,  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  future,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  will 
have  to  be  far  more  pronouncedly  ethical  in  tone.  But 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  place 
of  Christianity  must  be  taken  by  some  ethical  system 
expressed  in  international  law.  Any  such  system  apart 
from  the  sanctions  and  driving  force  which  religion  can 
give  would  be  utterly  powerless.  And  if  we  urge  that 
the  chance  of  peace  in  the  future  lies  with  the  Churches 
it  is  because  with  them  alone  is  to  be  found  the  impulse 
which  can  make  good  their  ideal.  They  have  a  great  task 
and  a  great  opportunity  before  them,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  sceptical  as  to  their  outlook  they  can  answer 
in  the  words: 

"'Dreamers  of  dreams!  We  take  the  taunt  with  gladness. 
Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  years  you  see. 
Hath  wrought  the  dreams  that  count  with  you  for  madness, 
Into  the  substance  of  the  life  to  be." 
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Byzantium  the  Preserver  of 

Orthodoxy' 

Bt  Professor  Ivan  Ivanovich  Sokoloff, 
Ecclesiastical  Academy ,  Petrograd. 

Being  in  its  essential  points  an  attempt  to  bring  out 
the  historical  character  of  Byzantium  in  relation  to 
Orthodoxy,  this  essay  contains  certain  elucidations  of  a 
question  which  is  both  important  and  vital  for  modem 
times.  The  roots  of  Russian  polity  are  in  Byzantium. 
The  inheritance  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  realm  of 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  relations  came  from  Byzan- 
tium. Byzantium  was  the  first  teacher  of  Russian 
science,  literature  and  art.  Byzantium  gave  to  Russians 
their  early  views  of  society,  of  family,  and  of  personal 
duty.  Byzantium  has  always  been  diligently  studied  in 
Russia  as  a  kind  of  legacy  from  which  comes  the  whole 
history  of  the  country.  But  even  for  Russian  inves- 
tigators Byzantium  still  remains  in  many  points  an 
obscure  riddle. 

Yet  the  Orthodox  Byzantium  lived,  was  agitated  by 
and  tried  to  solve  the  same  harassing  questions  which, 
in  our  day,  again  and  again  demand  the  attention  of 
the  social  consciousness,  in  all  the  vital  importance  and 
varied  bearing  of  their  forces,  being  of  paramount  in- 
terest to  ecclesiastical  communities,  keeping  individual 
minds  on  the  alert,  and  demanding  a  satisfying,  definite 
solution  for  individuals  and  social  organizations  alike. 

And,  indeed,  what  is  the  essence  of  Orthodoxy,  of  the 
Universal,    Ecumenical  Orthodoxy    (oticouyumn^  ^  xafiokut^ 

^Translated  by  Vera  Johnston. 
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6pMo$ia)?  Modem  society  answers  the  question  in  many 
varied  ways,  considering  this  essential  idea  and  defining 
its  moral  significance  from  very  different  points  of  view. 
But  this  variety  of  opinions  would  disappear  if  we  were 
to  deal  historically  with  the  question  of  Universal  Ortho- 
doxy, examining  the  historical  surroundings  in  which  it 
grew  and  developed,  in  which  it  was  always  felt,  like  the 
very  pulsation  of  the  spirit,  in  the  life  of  individuals  and 
communities,  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

Such  was  Byzantium,  the  treasure  house  of  Orthodoxy. 
It  nurtured  and  completed  within  its  own  heart  the 
ideal  of  moral  perfection  for  individuals  and  communi- 
ties; it  lit  the  beacon-light  of  the  true  faith  in  our  country, 
and  introduced  ancient  Russia  to  the  regions  of  religion 
and  morality. 

I 

Byzantium  was  pre-eminently  the  kingdom  of  religion. 
In  the  Christian  sense  it  was  a  theocratic  monarchy,  with 
an  Orthodox  Emperor,  anointed  of  God,  at  its  head. 
Byzantine  legislation  was  especially  forcible  and  expressive 
on  the  question  of  the  religious  element  in  the  origin 
and  function  of  imperial  authority.  The  Emperor  was 
the  agent  of  God  on  earth.  He  must  comply  strictly 
with  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  dogmas  established  by 
the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils;  his  Orthodoxy  and  piety' 
must  be  thoroughly  tried  and  proven;  he  must  confess 
the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  ultimate  function 
of  imperial  authority  was  to  do  good;'  therefore  the  title 
of  benefactor  was  given  to  the  Emperor;  if  the  activity 
of  the  Emperor  weakened  in  the  direction  of  good  deeds, 
it  meant  that  the  very  nature  of  the  imperial  authority 
was  perverted.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  a  church 
coronation  became  indispensable  for  the  establishment 

n,  ^,  p.  66,  lipsiae  1852). 
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of  authority.  The  crowning  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  with  great  magnificence  and  court  cere- 
monial, the  Patriarch  of  Byzantium  officiating  in  person. 
But  before  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  future 
Emperor  had  to  hand  to  the  Patriarch  a  confession  of 
the  Orthodox  faith,  written  in  his  own  hand,  which  was 
followed  by  a  promise  always  to  remain  an  obedient  son 
of  the  Holy  Church,  to  protect  the  Church,  and  to  fol- 
low its  true  teaching. 

Having  at  its  head  an  Orthodox  monarch,  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  was  inhabited  in  its  totality  by  an  Orthodox 
population,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  race  and  language. 
The  motley  ethnographical  mixture  of  the  Byzantine 
populace  was  made  one  by  the  unity  of  its  Orthodox 
faith,  which  stood  above  all  national  subdivisions. 
Orthodoxy  was,  as  it  were,  the  supemationality  of 
Byzantium,  being  the  basic  element  of  the  life  of  the 
State  and  people.  Side  by  side  with  the  Byzantine 
State  stood  the  Church,  as  a  separate,  independent 
organization,  whose  object  was  the  building  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  its 
members.  It  had  its  own  laws  and  was  governed  by 
special  powers  headed  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Holy 
Synod.  Orthodox  Byzantium  evolved  the  exalted  idea 
of  its  Patriarch  being  the  intercessor  of  the  Church  and 
the  bearer  of  the  high  objects  of  its  service.  In  Byzan- 
tium, the  Patriarch  was  the  inspired  visible  image  of 
Christ,  expressing  truth  in  word  and  deed.  His  object 
was  to  preserve  in  piety  and  moral  purity  all  those  whom 
he  received  from  God  into  his  spiritual  wardenship;  to 
convert  to  Orthodoxy  and  communion  with  the  Church  all 
those  who  were  not  connected  with  it,  and  to  draw 
unbelievers  into  the  midst  of  the  followers  of  the  true 
faith — all  through  his  exalted  and  wonderful  activity. 
The  Patriarch  was  thought  to  be  the  people's  spiritual 
father,  appointed  of  God,  the  initiator  of  all  good,  the 
guide  to  all  perfection,  the  chief  pastor  of  God,  and  the 
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intercessor  before  Him  for  his  spiritual  flock.  The 
Patriarch  was  the  universal  teacher  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  morality,  the  guardian  of  divine  laws  and 
canons,  who  daringly  raised  his  voice  in  defence  of  the 
Church's  dogmas  and  the  truth,  even  against  the  Em- 
peror. Also  the  Patriarch  must  explain  to  the  Emperor 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  Church,  representing  its 
autonomous  government.  He  had  the  right  to  intercede 
before  the  Emperor  for  the  destitute,  the  persecuted  and 
the  unjustly  accused,  and  thus  he  was  the  medium 
through  whom  love  of  one's  neighbour,  charity  and 
justice,  were  widely  introduced  into  the  society  of  By- 
zantium. The  Patriarch  even  had  the  right  to  judge 
assassins  and  other  criminals,  subjecting  them  to  church 
punishments  alone,  which  made  them  immune  from  sec- 
ular justice. 

All  this  bore  witness  to  the  domination  of  ecclesiastical 
ideas  and  the  supreme  importance  of  reUgious  principles 
in  the  life  of  the  Byzantine  community.  History  oflfers 
us  numerous  concrete  cases  of  both  the  Patriarch  and 
the  Emperor  being  entirely  penetrated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Orthodox  ecclesiasticism.  But  for  all  the  in- 
fluence de  jure  and  de  facto  which  his  position  assured  to 
him,  the  Patriarch  was  never  the  "pope"  of  the  Orthodox 
East,  as  has  been  stated  by  certain  savants  who  have  failed 
to  understand  the  system  of  Byzantine  ecclesiasticism. 
The  Patriarch  did  not  rule  alone,  but  jointly  with  the  Holy 
Synod,  over  which  he  presided  and  which  always  and 
invariably  acted  in  the  Church  of  Byzantium  as  an 
institution  both  judicial  and  administrative,  acting  in 
council.  The  authentic  type  of  the  supreme  Byzantine 
Church  government  was  exactly  the  organic  combina- 
tion of  the  autocratic  principle,  expressed  in  the  functions 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  principle  of  collective  adminis- 
tration, expressed  in  the  functions  of  the  Synod. 

Moreover,  the  principle  of  collective  administration 
was  expressed  in  the  activity  of  both  the  ordmary  peri- 
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odical  Councils  and  the  extraordinary  Councils,  specially 
called,  which  followed  each  other  in  an  unbroken  chain 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Besides  the  Metropolitans, 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Byzantium, 
other  Eastern  Patriarchs  (namely,  of  Alexandria,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem)  were  always  present  at  these  Councils 
and  sometimes  even  at  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Synod. 
Therefore,  the  Holy  Synod  and,  still  more,  the  Councils, 
fully  reflected  the  idea  both  of  the  collective  work  of  the 
whole  local  Church  of  Byzantium  and  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  prelates  of  all  the  local  Churches  of  the  East. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  when,  at  the  death  of  a  Patri- 
arch, his  see  was  vacant,  the  Synod  gave  out  no  verdicts 
on  important  Church  matters,  merely  preparing  the  mate- 
rial for  future  verdicts,  which  were  to  be  issued  only 
when  there  was  a  new  chairman  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Patriarch  never  made  any  de- 
cisive judgments  on  the  more  important  affairs  by  himself, 
acting  only  upon  such  resolutions  as  he  made  with  the 
Holy  Synod,  both  with  regard  to  synodal  affairs  and  the 
more  important  affairs  of  Councils. 

This  demonstrates  once  more  that  the  ecclesiastic  rule 
in  Byzantium  was  truly  a  combination  of  the  personal 
and  the  collective  principles.  Brotherly  affection  marked 
the  relations  between  the  Synod  and  the  Patriarch. 
The  Patriarch  was  the  "elder  brother"  of  the  Byzantine 
hierarchs,  and  they  were  his  "beloved  brethren",  fellow 
servants  in  his  patriarchal  work.^ 

Owing  to  this  universal  domination  of  Orthodoxy, 
binding  together  all  the  members  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire,  a  special  system  of 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  was  evolved. 
A  close  union  and  mutual  helpfulness  characterized  it, 
the  inner  organization  of  each  remaining  perfectly  inde- 
pendent.    The  State  helped  the  exterior  welfare  of  the 

^Prbtos  addphos  and  agapeioi  addphoif  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Hi$^ 
toriat  I»  34»  Bonnae. 
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Church,  furthered  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
guaranteeing  outward  conditions  favourable  for  their 
realization,  giving  its  support  to  the  Church  whenever 
the  Church  needed  it,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  founded 
new  eparchies  or  missions  within  and  without  the  Em- 
pire; and  also  providing  financially  for  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia  and  the  Patriarchal  court,  etc. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State  was,  how- 
ever, more  many-sided  and  more  exalted.  It  imparted 
to  the  whole  organism  of  the  State  the  character  of 
Christian  activity  on  the  basis  of  Orthodoxy;  it  per- 
fected the  principles  of  statesmanship  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Orthodox  ecclesiasticism  so  that  the  activity  of 
the  government  also  was  ruled  by  Christ's  teaching  of 
love  and  charity.  According  to  the  Byzantine  idea,  the 
State  only  fulfilled  its  object  when  it  was  organized  on 
the  foundations  of  Orthodoxy,  when  the  spirit  of  Ortho- 
dox ecclesiasticism  permeated  it  and  it  lived  in  union 
with  the  Church,  becoming  itself  churchlike  imder  its 
beneficent  influence.  But  for  all  this,  the  principle  of 
the  independence  of  the  State  never  suffered.  The  dual- 
ism of  power — ^the  imperial  and  the  patriarchal — was 
very  strictly  and  consistently  adhered  to.  The  State 
and  the  Church  were  thought  to  be  two  organizations, 
destined  for  different  purposes  and  independent  in  their 
inner  life.  If  the  Byzantine  Patriarch,  through  the  very 
nature  of  his  purpose  and  service,  was  free  from  any  pre- 
tension to  secular  authority  and  civic  representation, 
the  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  checked  in  his  incli- 
nation to  be  king  and  pope  at  the  same  time  not  only 
by  the  activity  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  just  as  great 
and  as  necessary  a  representative  of  the  same  Byzantine 
I)olity,*  but  still  more  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the 
whole  code  of  religion  and  morality  of  the  Supreme 

fUyurra  loal  hnynu/Srara  fU(ni  )3aaiXcv9  iim  mi  war/H/^x'P  {Epanogoge^  III, 

i  p.  08). 
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Lawgiver  and  Judge,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  code 
was  binding  on  the  Emperor  as  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Byzantium.  Under  these  conditions 
the  inner  power  of  Catholic  Orthodoxy  reached  its  fuU 
development,  its  essential  elements  and  manifestations 
attaining  the  definiteness  of  perfection,  the  vitality  and 
reality  of  which  preserve  their  value  to  this  day.  The 
historical  merit  of  Byzantium  as  the  preserver  of  Ortho- 
doxy is  truly  great  and  important. 

II 

In  Byzantium  the  most  vital  significance  was  given 
to  the  principle  of  akribeia  {^Mpifiua,  iw  Soy/iarMr)  or  the 
strict  preservation  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Universal  Church, 
the  one  Catholic  Church,  as  it  remained  until  the  de- 
plorable fact  of  the  separation  of  the  Churches,  in  1054. 
Properly  speaking.  Orthodoxy  constitutes  the  preservation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Church  in  their  authentic 
form,  undistorted  and  whole,  inheriting  and  assimilating 
authentic  primitive  Christianity  as  it  was  taught  by 
Lord  Christ  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  complying 
with  the  teachings  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as 
they  come  directly  from  the  original  source,  and  un- 
swervingly following  the  resolutions  of  the  Seven  Ecu- 
menical Councils. 

It  is  on  the  foundation  of  this  priceless  treasure  of 
faith  and  life  that  Byzantium  built  up  the  rule  of  the 
akribeia  of  dogmaSy  imposing  it  on  the  consciousness  and 
activity  of  the  Church.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  prin- 
ciple became  vitally  important  chiefly  after  the  Seventh 
Ecumenical  Council,  when  schismatical  tendencies  b^an 
to  show  in  the  West,  and  the  Byzantine  Councils,  in  the 
ninth  century  and  later,  discussed  the  problems  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  estrangement  between  the 
Latin  Church  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox.  It  is  clear 
that  the  akribeia  of  dogmas  specially  belonged  to  Byzan- 
tine theological  thought  and  Orthodox  ecclesiastical  life. 
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The  essence  of  this  principle  demanded  that  dogmas 
such  as  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  decreed  them, 
the  whole  undivided  Church  taking  part  in  the  Councils, 
must  be  fully  preserved  for  ever,  without  the  slightest 
deviation  or  distortion,  unconditionally  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  independently  of  position  or  title, 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  to  the  last  subject 
of  the  Empire  and  the  least  of  the  spiritual  members  of 
the  Church.  No  compromise  was  admissible,  no  reserva- 
tions were  to  be  thought  of,  no  relaxation  or  excuses 
to  be  accepted.  Each  and  all,  always  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, must  confess  in  a  strict  and  exact  way,  the 
dogmatical  teaching  of  the  Church,  without  any  devia- 
tions from  motives  of  personal  position  or  conditions  of 
social  life.  It  was  accepted  that  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Church,  as  it  was  revealed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Seven 
Ecumenical  Councils,  was  divine  and  infallible;  there- 
fore, to  confess  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  moral  per- 
fection and  salvation.  Heresy  was  the  greatest  crime 
against  God  and  the  Church,  because  it  distorted  divine 
revelation  and  the  true  Orthodox  faith,  and  led  to 
moral  death.  The  faithful  must  avoid  intercourse  with 
heretics. 

The  representation  and  true  expression  of  the  Church 
is  in  the  hierarchy,  the  assembly  of  bishops,  who  are  the 
chiefs  and  the  beacon-lights  of  the  faithful,  the  successors 
of  the  holy  Apostles,  carrying  on  the  service  of  Christ, 
Who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  forming  with  it  one  per- 
fect body.  Such  was  the  theology  of  the  Patriarch 
Photius,  the  most  celebrated  representative  of  the 
strictly  Orthodox  science  of  Byzantium,  who  firmly 
established  in  the  social  consciousness  of  Byzantium  the 
fundamemtal  necessity  of  exact  compliance  with  the 
Church  dogmas. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Byzantium  preserved  this 
principle  most  rigorously.  The  Church  Councils  called 
in  Byzantium  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  to 
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the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  are  the  chief  proof  of  it. 
These  Church  Councils  began  in  the  days  of  Photius, 
when  the  contentions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  defined 
for  the  first  time  and  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  (Ftlioque)  in  particular 
was  discussed;  they  continued  to  be  called  all  through 
the  reign  of  the  Komnenos  dynasty,  when  many  heresies 
sprang  up  within  the  Byzantine  Church  (originated  by 
John  Itala,  who  once  more  took  up  the  theories  of  Origen 
and  tried  to  reconcile  Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism;  by 
Nilus  the  Monk,  who  shared  the  error  of  the  Mo- 
nophy sites;  by  the  Metropolitan  Leo  of  Chalcedon,  who 
taught  wrongly  concerning  the  reverencing  of  holy  im- 
ages; by  the  Metropolitan  Eustratios  of  Nicea,  who 
restored  Nestorianism;  by  the  sects  of  the  Bogomils,  the 
Paulicians,  the  Euchitians  or  Massalians);  they  were 
called  to  deal  again  with  the  disputes  arising  in  connection 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  with  the  words,  **  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I""  (St.  John  14:28),  with  the  An- 
athema against  the  God  of  Mahomet  and  the  false 
teaching  of  Siciditus,  who  said  that  the  Holy  Sacrament 
was  corruptible;  and  they  (the  Church  Councils)  lasted 
until  the  reign  of  the  Paleologos  dynasty,  when  there  was 
a  whole  series  of  Councils  for  the  discussion  of  Chiurch 
union  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  numerous  Church  Councils  during  these  six  cen- 
turies had  but  one  object:  the  preservation  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Ecumenical  Church,  unchanged  and  unshaken. 
The  members  of  the  Church  must  be  shielded  from 
opinions  not  in  harmony  with  the  Creed  of  Nicea  and 
Constantinople  and  the  decrees  of  the  other  Ecumenical 
Councils.  The  akribeia  of  dogmas  must  be  preserved, 
as  the  most  precious  treasure  come  down  from  the  epoch 
of  the  dogmatic  self-definition  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  Byzantine  Church  realized  this  object  perfectly 
and  completely.  As  is  affirmed  by  the  Synodic  during 
the  Week  of  Orthodoxy,   "This  Apostolic  faith,   this 
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patristic  faith,  this  orthodox  faith — ^the  faith  that  main- 
tains the  world".  The  Synodic  is  a  book  containing 
all  the  decrees  of  the  Byzantine  Church  issued  during 
the  six  centuries  of  Councils,  on  the  one  hand  to  guard 
and  preserve  the  dogmas  of  their  Ecumenical  prede- 
cessors, and,  on  the  other,  to  announce  the  judgments 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  dogmatic  errors  of  the 
time.  The  Synodic  was  read  for  the  first  time  during 
the  Sunday  of  the  Week  of  Orthodoxy,  March  11, 843,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia;  and  thereafter  the  reading  of 
it  took  place  yearly  in  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  and 
the  Emperor,  the  statesmen,  the  Synod,  the  guards  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch,  and  great  crowds  of 
people.  Thus  it  came  as  a  yearly  confession  of  faith  by 
the  whole  Church. 

Moreover,  in  mediaeval  Byzantium  the  akribeia  of  dog- 
mas was  also  preserved  by  means  of  theological  writings. 
Byzantium's  heritage  in  this  respect  was  of  the  richest. 
Most  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  properly  classified 
to  this  day,  existing  for  the  most  part  in  manuscripts 
scattered  through  the  various  archives  of  the  East  and 
West.  Insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
literature  of  Byzantium  often  leads  men  of  learning  into 
errors  as  to  the  true  measure  of  its  importance.  Yet  in 
as  far  as  the  aJcribeia  of  dogmas  was  reflected  in  this 
literature,  the  latter  is  of  great  value  and  importance. 
What  makes  it  so  important  is  the  fact  that,  though,  in 
obedience  to  the  tendency  of  preserving  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  Orthodox  doctrines,  Byzantine  theology  had 
to  discuss  the  same  themes,  as  the  need  of  the  time  de- 
manded, it  never  repeated  what  had  been  said  before. 
For  these  jdiscussions  went  on  through  many  centuries 
and,  answering  the  demands  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity of  the  time,  they  were  always  of  general  interest 
for  people  of  newer  periods.  For  instance,  every  Chris- 
tian document  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  was  part  of  a  very  extensive  group  of 
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Byzantine  writings,  dealt  with  diflferent  details  of  this 
profound  subject,  in  a  phase  which  corresponded  to  the 
new  demands  of  the  Byzantine  society  of  the  period. 
Moreover,  as  a  whole,  Byzantine  theological  literature 
on  dogmatic  themes  and  dogmatic  polemics  is  an  in- 
valuable commentary  to  the  Synodic^  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  and  which  was  certainly  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  dogmatic  activity  of  Byzantium  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  great  wealth  and  variety  of  theological  writings 
became  the  foundation  on  which  stood  the  akribeia  of 
dogmas;  it  also  became  its  protection  not  only  against 
the  errors  that  arose  within  the  Byzantine  Church  itself, 
but  also,  what  is  especially  important,  in  relation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  the  systematic 
and  productive  labours  of  the  learned  Byzantine  theolo- 
gians, adhered  to  its  fundamental  error  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  from  the  Father 
but  also  from  the  Son,  disregarding  the  traditional 
akribeia  of  Byzantium.  By  reason  of  this,  however,  the 
endeavours  of  the  Roman  Church  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  the  Church  of  the  East — under  the  form  of  a  union — 
were  of  no  avail  with  Byzantine  theologians;  to  break 
the  rule  of  the  akribeia  was  too  widely  accepted  in  Byzan- 
tium as  a  testimonium  paupertaiis  of  the  Latin  West  in 
regions  of  Ecumenical  Orthodoxy.  This  was  a  triumph 
of  principle  which  retained  its  value  for  theological 
science  and  literature  as  well  as  for  historical  actuality. 
Here  a  principle  was  transmuted  into  living  reality  ac- 
quiring real  importance. 

There  are  other  historical  instances  of  the  practical 
application  of  dogmatic  akribeia  which  holds  such  uni- 
versal sway  in  Byzantium.  The  Emperors,  according 
to  law,  must  be  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  and,  before  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  an  Emperor  in  a  public  ceremony  solemnly 
promised  that  he  would  protect  the  Church  and  the  Ortho- 
dox faith.    The  Patriarchs  also  read,  at  their  consecra- 
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tion,  the  confession  of  faith  which  contained  the  dogmat- 
ical decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  and  the  local  Byzantine 
Councils,  which  concerned  the  Synodic.  The  homology 
of  diocesan  bishops,  in  the  order  of  their  chirotony,  was 
composed  after  the  same  pattern.  Moreover,  in  virtue 
of  his  position  and  authority,  and  his  very  calling,  the 
Patriarch  accepted  the  duty  of  upholding  Orthodoxy 
even  against  the  Emperor.  It  was  his  duty,  in  case  of 
any  deviation  from  the  purity  of  the  Orthodox  faith  and 
practice,  to  raise  his  voice  boldly  in  defence  of  the  truth, 
regardless  of  persons,  the  power  of  temporary  circum- 
stances or  subjective  conditions.  History  offers  many 
examples  of  the  Patriarch  courageously  standing  for  the 
defence  of  dogmatic  truths,  especially  during  the  period 
of  iconoclastic  attacks  and  then,  later  on,  when  union 
with  Rome  was  attempted,  and  when  from  political 
motives,  in  terrible  danger  of  a  Turkish  invasion,  the 
Emperors  of  Byzantium  showed  lack  of  tenacity  and 
stability  in  their  dogmatic  views.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  Michael  VIU  Paleologos  (1261-1282),  who 
was  drastically  denounced  by  the  Patriarchs  Arsenius 
and  Joseph  for  his  inclination  to  compromise  with  Rome. 
Compliance  with  the  akribeia  of  dogmas  was  not 
restricted  to  the  upper  ecclesiastical  and  secular  circles. 
It  was  as  firmly  believed  in  by  the  monks  and  the  lower 
classes  of  Byzantium.  Byzantine  monasticism  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development  and  eminence;  the 
number  of  both  monks  and  monasteries  was  enormous. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  Byzantium  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  monks,  and  that  the  Western  Crusaders 
declared  it  was  one  uninterrupted  monastery.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  monks  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  private  life 
of  the  people  was  enormous,  and  what  they  did  for 
Orthodoxy  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  of  dogmatic 
akribeia  is  one  of  their  greatest  achievements.  The 
monks  helped  Orthodoxy  to  triumph  over  the  heresy  of 
the  iconoclasts  in  843;  they  were  ,the  chief  opponents 
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of  John  Itala's  heresy,  which  distorted  the  dogma  ci 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  by  tinging  it  with  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas;  they  opposed  the  false  teachings  of 
Barlaam  and  AkyndLnos  concerning  the  essence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  Deity,  etc. 

The  masses  stood  behind  the  monks,  supporting  all 
their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  purity  of  Church  doctrines. 
The  masses  of  Byzantium  still  had  the  moral  cast  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  Greco-Roman  Empire  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity.  Religious  feeling  and  a 
lively  interest  in  Church  aflfairs  were  inborn  with  them; 
also  a  love  of  Church  services  and  celebrations  of  every 
kind.  The  people  were  deeply  interested  in  patriarchal 
elections,  and  if  they  thought  the  Patriarch  lacked 
courage  in  his  defence  of  the  truths  of  religion  before 
the  Emperor,  they  boldly  raised  their  own  voices  to  pro- 
tect the  akribeia  of  dogmas,  as  they  understood  it;  and 
their  protest  would  not  stop  before  a  revolt  or  even  a 
dethronement  of  the  culprits.  The  sovereigns  of  By- 
zantium might  try  many  experiments  with  the  property, 
the  persons  and  even  the  life  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
people  would  put  up  with  anything.  But  if  a  sovereign 
attempted  to  raise  a  desecrating  hand  against  the  sacred 
heritage  of  Orthodox  dogmas — woe  to  him!  A  swift 
sense  of  pain  ran  through  the  whole  national  organism, 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  perturbations  in 
all  spheres  of  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  masses  of  Byzantium  were  intelligent  in  their 
attitude  towards  religious  matters  and  were  able  to 
give  an  account  of  their  faith.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Byzantium  was  covered  by  a  whole  network  of  schools 
for  the  people,  supported  by  the  Emperor  or  the  Patri- 
arch, by  parishes  or  by  monasteries,  by  private  families 
and  houses.  The  education  of  the  people  was  cared 
for  by  the  Emperors  and  the  Patriarchs,  by  diocesan 
bishops  and  government  dignitaries;  in  this  field  la- 
boured the  married  parochial  clergy  and  the  monks; 
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the  cause  of  the  popular  schools  was  supported  by  all 
the  best  people  of  the  secular  communities.  Schools 
for  the  people  did  not  exist  only  in  towns;  a  school  was 
a  requisite  of  a  village  as  much  as  a  church.  The  light 
of  Imowledge  penetrated  everywhere,  dissipating  the 
darkness  of  ignorance.  The  teachers  were  chiefly  cler- 
ical persons  or  monks,  the  subjects  of  study  being  *' divine 
and  sacred  scripture/'  namely,  the  Psalter,  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  works  of  the  holy  Fathers. 
The  character  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  eccle- 
siastic and  religious.  All  the  work  of  the  schools  was 
so  conducted  that  the  people  learned  the  truths  of 
Orthodoxy,  acquiring  an  intelligent  attitude  towards 
religious  matters  and  the  ability  to  give  an  account  of 
their  faith.  Moreover,  life  itself  taught  the  people  in 
the  same  way.  No  sooner  were  the  iconoclastic  troubles 
settled,  the  dogma  of  reverencing  holy  images  subsiding 
from  public  attention,  than  there  arose  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  for 
nearly  four  centuries  afterward,  each  time  new  at- 
tempts at  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  were  made,  it  remained  the  object  of  passionate 
contention  among  the  clerical  and  secular  authorities, 
the  educated  people  and  the  common  masses  alike.  As 
in  the  early  centuries,  heated  discussions  took  place 
in  the  streets  and  public  squares,  for  Byzantium  also 
had  its  adherents  of  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and 
people  of  all  classes  tried  to  establish  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  expressions  ''Ex  Filio''  and  ''Per  Filium^^^ 
and  the  right  oikonamia  in  questions  of  faith  as  com- 
pared with  the  way  in  which  the  holy  Fathers  under- 
stood this  principle,  etc.  The  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  Churches  were  the  cause  of  minute  discussions  of 
many  other  dogmatical,  ritualistic  and  economical  ques- 
tions, making  the  adherents  of  both  sides  keen  in  under- 
standing essential  points,  in  defining  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Latin  views  of  the  subject,  and  in  defending  the 
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Orthodox  position  against  all  assailants.  Numerous 
Byzantine  literary  works  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  true 
nature  of  these  dogmatical  discussions,  generally  pre- 
served in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  an  Orthodox 
and  a  Roman  CathoKc,  and  generally  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  FUioque.  Even  the  uneducated 
masses  created  a  kind  of  literature  of  their  own  on 
polemical  themes  which  also  took  the  form  of  conversations 
between  the  Roman  kaldenaria  (cardinals)  and  an  Ortho- 
dox Byzantine,  the  latter,  of  course,  proving  to  be  right 
as  a  representative  of  the  Byzantine  akribeia  of  dogmas. 

Another  group  of  Byzantine  polemical  literature  had 
for  its  subject  the  dualistic  heresies,  renewed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  teachings  of  the  Paulicians,  the  Bogomils, 
etc.,  and  yet  another  group  was  directed  against  Ar- 
menians, Jews  and  Mahometans.  Later  on,  under  the 
Komnenos  and  the  Paleologos  dynasties,  there  were 
new  discussions  of  Orthodox  dogmatics,  in  view  of  ad- 
ditional objections  to  the  exact  and  strict  understanding 
of  various  details. 

As  to  the  educated  Byzantines,  their  interest  in  and 
their  attentive  attitude  towards  theological  problems 
has  never  since  been  equalled.  In  the  language  of  the 
Byzantines,  to  be  educated  meant  to  be  well  informed 
chiefly  in  theology,  so  that  laymen  were  frequently  re- 
markably learned  in  theology,  devoting  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  learning  and  hterature.  The  theological 
atmosphere  of  the  Byzantine  schools  permeated  the  pal- 
aces of  Emperors,  the  State  Councils  and  the  homes  of 
the  aristocracy.  One  meets  with  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  Byzantine  literature:  Emperors,  ministers 
and  statesmen  of  all  ranks  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
hierarchs  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  as 
theological  authors.  Almost  every  secular  person  who 
ever  wrote  on  philosophic,  legal  or  historical  themes 
was  also  studying  theological  subjects.  The  Emperor 
Leo  VI  the  Wise  preached  in  church,  having  carefully 
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prepared  his  sermons.  Another  ruler,  Emanuel  II  of 
the  Komnenos  family,  was  so  well  versed  in  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  controversies  as  to  the  incorruptibility 
of  the  Eucharist,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  etc., 
that  the  Metropolitan  Eustacios  of  Thessalonia,  who 
was  himself  famous  for  his  theological  learning,  greatly 
admired  the  thoroughness  of  his  information,  the  re- 
finement of  his  judgment,  and  the  power  of  his  dialectical 
thought.  Alexis  I,  also  a  Komnenos,  spent  days  and 
nights  in  trying  to  persuade  the  followers  of  the  dualistic 
heresy  that  they  were  in  error.  Constantinople  was 
convulsed  by  the  new  ideas  of  John  Itala,  the  hypatos 
of  philosophers,  as  he  was  called,  who  taught  that  matter 
was  pre-existent  and  indestructible,  that  it  shaped  itself 
on  the  pattern  of  eternal  ideas,  that  our  souls  had  always 
existed  and  wiU  always  exist  in  new  incarnations,  that 
the  world  was  everlasting,  and  that  everything  must 
return  to  its  original  condition,  the  dead  at  their  resur- 
rection coming  in  new  spiritual  bodies.  He  explained 
the  working  of  miracles  in  a  rational  way,  as  well  as  the 
association  of  the  diflferent  natures  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  Emperor  Alexis 
Konmenos  asked  his  brother  Isaac  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  acquamting  himself  weU  with  the  theories 
of  John  Itala.  The  important  point  was  that  the  Em- 
peror's brother,  a  layman,  the  sehastohrator  Isaac,  was 
quite  sufficiently  trained  in  theology  and  philosophy  to 
appreciate  at  its  true  worth  the  complicated  world 
concept  of  the  hypatos  of  philosophers,  first  publicly 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  his  teaching,  and  then  to  de- 
liver him  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  wife  of 
the  same  Emperor  Alexis  was  devoted  to  the  writings 
of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  was  especially 
infiuenced  by  the  mysticism  of  St.  Maximus  the  Confessor. 
Thus,  the  imperial  courts  of  Byzantium  cherished  the 
tradition  of  its  lofty  interest  in  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical matters.    Emperors  and  members  of  royal  families 
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did  more  than  support  men  of  learning  and  found  schook; 
as  was  shown  above,  they  contributed  personally  to 
public  discussions  on  theology  and  to  theological  liter- 
ature. Such  were  the  Emperors  Constantine  VII  For- 
phyrogenes,  Theodore  II  Lascaris,  John  VI  Kanta- 
cusenos,  Emanuel  II  Paleologos,  and  many  others.  Hie 
higher  social  circles  of  Byzantium  followed  the  example 
of  their  monarchs  and  the  distinguished  and  devoted 
writers  on  theological  subjects  and  controversial  points 
among  the  high  officials,  civic  and  military,  wen  many. 
These  historical  facts  demonstrate  Byzantium's  inborn 
task  of  conservation  with  regard  to  the  akribeia  of  dogmas 
of  the  Ecumenical  Church.  The  idea  of  a  Universal 
Orthodoxy  incessantly  grew  stronger  in  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  in  perfectly  defined  his- 
torical surroundings,  in  an  atmosphere  of  generally  sym- 
pathetic and  intense  attention  on  the  part  of  aU  classes 
of  the  Church  community,  their  religious  sense  con- 
stantly and  carefully  centered  on  this  or  that  side  (d 
truth  conformably  to  the  contemporary  needs  and  the 
insistent  demands  of  life.  The  meaning  of  a  Universal 
Orthodoxy  was  gradually  understood  in  a  clearer  and  a 
more  profound  way,  its  historical  succession  was  estab- 
lished; and  all  this  resulted  in  the  dogmatic  truths 
being  presented  to  the  Byzantine  community  with  the 
perfect  exactitude  and  expressiveness  of  definitions  de- 
creed by  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  Universal  Orthodoxy 
was  understood  as  the  original  Christian  faith  in  its 
original  purity.  It  shone  throughout  Byzantium  as  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles,  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  as  the 
only  Orthodox  faith  that  maintains  the  world. 

Ill 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter;  the 
other  side  is  the  working  ethical  significance  of  universal 
Orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy  is  more  than  the  akribeia  of  dogmas;  it  is 
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more  than  a  perfect  intellectual  grasp  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Fathers :  it  is  a  real  power,  an  inexhaust- 
ible concrete  energy.  Orthodoxy  is  life  itself  and  life's 
activity,  permeated  within  with  dogmatic  data,  an  un- 
reserved obedience  and  a  hearty  submission  to  the 
belief  of  the  Apostles,  the  holy  Fathers,  and  the  Ecu- 
menical Councils.  At  the  foundation  of  all  Ufe  and 
activity  Byzantine  Orthodoxy  evolved  a  special  prac- 
tical rule,  namely,  the  exact  compliance  with  the  church 
rules  or  the  akribeia  of  canons.  The  dogmas  of  faith 
and  the  canons  of  church  discipline  alike,  as  far  as  they 
concerned  daily  customs  and  conduct,  must  be  compUed 
with,  in  their  literal  authentic  meaning;  their  working 
power  must  not  be  in  any  way  lessened  or  weakened  by 
the  least  indulgence  or  other  motives,  be  they  subjective 
or  objective,  irrespective  of  anything  conditional  in  the 
circumstances  of  individuals  or  communities,  in  fact, 
regardless  of  persons  altogether.  Church  canons  were 
binding  equaUy  on  all  members  of  the  Church.  And  no 
deviation  in  their  application  must  be  allowed.  Whoever 
disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  Church  must  be  sternly  judged 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  must  accept  the 
full  punishment  prescribed  by  the  same  rules.  All  were 
equal  before  the  authority  of  these  rules;  even  kings 
were  bound  to  obey  the  canons  in  all  strictness  and 
exactitude.  Men  were  *'not  to  transgress  the  eternal 
boundaries  laid  down  by  the  holy,  divinely  inspired 
Fathers" — such  was  the  decree  of  the  akribeia.  The 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  84S,  which 
is  part  of  the  Synodic  read  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Week 
of  Orthodoxy,  stated  with  regard  to  the  iconoclasts: 
''Let  aU  things  innovated  and  done,  or  which  shall 
hereafter  be  done,  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
and  the  teaching  and  pattern  of  the  holy  and  glorious 
Fathers,  be  Anathema.''^ 

vwoTvwmaw  rwr  dyiW  iccu  doAfiwy  waripv^  tauvoTOfiiiBtrra  Kal  wpa)($€VTa  fj 
l^frk  Tovro  wpa)((hiir6fupa^  Mfitfia, 
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This  was  the  intellectual  presentation  oi  the  akribeia 
of  canons.  History  tells  us  of  the  various  practical 
ramifications  of  this  command. 

First  of  all,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Byzantine 
community  readily  consented  to  be  guided  by  this 
principle.  It  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Byzantium's 
life,  especially  after  the  ninth  century,  when  St.  Theodore 
of  Studia  traced  it  on  the  banner  of  almost  the  whole 
Church  community  of  Byzantium.  This  became  ap- 
parent chiefly  in  843,  when  the  Church  of  Byzantium 
was  triumphant  not  only  over  the  iconoclasts  infritiging 
on  the  akribeia  of  dogmas,  but  also  over  the  opponents 
of  the  akribeia  of  canons,  who  insisted  on  various  com- 
promises and  deviations,  and  were  extreme  in  their 
understanding  and  application  of  another  principle:  that 
of  the  oikonomia  of  the  canons. 

The  triumph  of  Orthodoxy  was  won  in  the  name  of 
the  ecclesiastical  akribeia  as,  side  by  side  with  the  preser- 
vation of  dogmas,  it  glorified  the  inviolability  and  the 
universal  binding  force  of  the  canons,  even  upon  the 
highest  officers  of  the  State.  This  view  of  the  canons 
was  accepted  by  the  Patriarchs  and  the  provincial 
archbishops,  by  many  educated  laymen  and  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  especially  by  the  monks  and  the  common 
people.  The  masses  became  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
akribeia  of  canons  in  ecclesiastical  schools  and  grew  still 
more  certain  of  it,  owing  to  the  whole  trend  of  con- 
temporary life  and  the  collisions  of  a  practical  order 
which  frequently  arose  around  them.  Moreover,  in  all 
such  matters  the  masses  found  very  energetic  guides  in 
the  monks  of  Byzantium,  especially  in  those  of  the 
famous  monastery  of  Studia  in  Constantinople,  who 
themselves  complying  with  the  church  canons  in  the 
strictest  way,  relentlessly  demanded  the  same  obedience 
from  all  other  members  of  the  Church,  from  kings  and 
subjects  alike,  insisting  on  the  disciplinary  punishment 
of  all  transgressors,  whatever  their  social  rank.    Monas- 
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ticism  had  its  members  and  adherents  among  the  Patri- 
archs and  archbishops,  among  the  members  of  royal 
families  and  imperial  courtiers,  and  even  among  the 
ministers  of  State.  It  was  a  very  numerous  community, 
strong  in  spirit  and  in  influence,  which  arose  unanimously 
and  energetically  every  time  the  canons  of  the  Church 
were  threatened  in  their  purity  and  integrity,  their 
exact  and  strict  observation.  The  masses  and  the 
classes  of  Byzantium  followed  their  example,  with  the 
result  that  the  aJcribeia  of  canons  was  also  a  true  index 
of  Byzantium's  faithfulness  to  the  ecumenical  principles 
characteristic  of  Orthodoxy  in  secular  life  as  well  as  in 
church  practices. 

The  akribeia  of  canons  was  operative  both  in  the 
private  and  the  public  life,  where  ndes  of  faith  and  moral- 
ity were  concerned,  or  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical 
good  order  or  good  conduct,  or,  in  the  case  of  priests 
and  monks,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  conditions  imposed  by  the  akribeia  were  to  be 
obeyed  by  individuals  and  commimities  under  the  pen- 
alty of  various  forms  of  penance  and  of  exclusion  from 
Holy  Commimion,  in  case  of  the  laity,  and,  in  case  of  the 
clergy,  of  being  deprived  of  their  grade;  laymen  and 
clergymen  alike  were  in  danger  of  anathema,  which  meant 
being  altogether  cast  out  from  the  Church. 

If  we  examine  the  memoranda  of  history  we  shall  see 
that  the  aJcribeia  of  canons  was  observed  in  Byzantium 
with  great  consistency  and  system;  the  people  of  Byzan- 
tium were  ever  conscious  of  it,  and  its  observation  was 
really  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
all  through  the  mediaeval  period.  We  need  not  even 
mention  the  common  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
community,  so  entirely  was  their  life  watched  and  con- 
trolled by  their  ecclesiastical  surroundings.  How  forceful 
the  action  of  the  principle  of  akribeia  was,  is  better  seen 
in  facts  relating  to  great  people  well  known  in  the  history 
of  Byzantium.    In  the  ninth  century  the  patriarchal  see 
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was  twice  occupied  by  St.  Ignatius,  a  sealous  follower 
of  the  akribeia  of  canons,  a  man  known  for  his  long 
hours  of  prayer,  the  strictness  of  his  fasting,  one  who 
always  boldly  arose  in  defence  of  the  church  verities. 
At  this  time  the  Emperor  Michael  III  was  still  a  child, 
and  the  country  was  governed  by  a  r^;ent,  the  Em- 
peror's uncle,  Varda,  an  authoritative  and  influential 
man,  of  cultured  mind.  Yet  his  private  life  was  reported 
to  be  disgraceful.  Austere  and  zealous  in  observing  the 
church  canons,  the  Patriarch  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
to  the  mighty  Varda;  disregarding  the  indulgent  motives 
of  the  oikonomia  of  human  frailty,  St.  Ignatius  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  akribeia  of  canons,  and,  de- 
nouncing Varda,  admonished  him  to  think  of  his  soul 
and  to.  put  an  end  to  the  depravity  of  his  life.  Varda 
did  not  heed  him;  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  in  857,  he 
entered  St.  Sophia's  cathedral,  with  other  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  to  assist  at  the  patriarchal  service 
and  to  partake  of  Holy  Communion.  The  Patriarch 
refused  to  give  him  the  sacrament  and  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  unworthy  to  partake  of  the  Re- 
deemer's Body  and  Blood.  A  great  uproar  arose  in  the 
cathedral.  Varda  raised  his  sword  against  the  Patriarch. 
St.  Ignatius  admonished  the  mighty  regent  to  remember 
the  judgment  of  God.  In  the  end,  the  great  nobleman 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  prelate  and  left  the  cathedral, 
without  partaking  of  the  communion. 

The  Church  forbade  its  members  to  marry  more  than 
three  times.  Yet  Nicholas  the  Mystic,  who  was  twice 
called  to  occupy  the  patriarchal  see  (901-907  and  912-025) 
had  to  fight  for  a  good  many  years  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  akribeia  of  canons,  violated  by  the  fourth  marriage 
unlawfully  contracted  by  the  Emperor  Leo  VI  the  Wise. 
The  Patriarch  was  profoundly  indignant.  He  repeatedly 
appeared  in  the  imperial  palace  imploring  the  Emperor 
to  annul  his  illegal  marriage.  His  sorrow  was  so  great 
at  the  Emperor's  thus  insulting  the  pure  Bride  (d  Christ, 
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that  in  his  eagerness  he  knelt  down,  embracing  the 
monarch's  feet.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  Seeing  that 
private  exhortations  were  useless,  the  Patriarch  publicly 
denounced  the  Emperor,  reminding  him  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  He  forbade  the  Emperor  to  enter 
the  main  part  of  the  cathedral  and  refused  him  Holy 
Communion.  Repeatedly,  on  the  most  solemn  public 
i)ccasions,  like  the  great  liturgic  service  in  St.  Sophia's 
cathedral  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Patriarch  personally 
turned  the  Emperor  (and  all  his  brilliant  following) 
away  from  the  main  entrance,  which  led  to  the  place 
which  Byzantine  Emperors  always  occupied  in  the 
cathedral,  allowing  the  monarch  to  hear  the  service 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  building  (metaiorion) .  Re* 
peatedly  the  Emperor  was  denounced,  reproached,  hu- 
miliated in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  his  guards, 
and  thousands  of  his  subjects;  repeatedly  he  was  re- 
fused the  sacraments.  And  repeatedly  the  Emperor 
obediently  gave  up  his  accustomed  place  in  the  centre 
and  humbly  stood  in  the  metatorion^  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  his  family  and  his  court.  At  last  there 
came  a  day  when  Leo  VI  the  Wise  of  Byzantium  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  Nicholas  the  Mystic  was 
exiled.  But  the  force  of  the  church  canons  suflfered  no 
detriment.  As  to  the  Patriarch,  exiled  in  907,  he  knew 
he  was  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  and  bore 
everything  patiently  and  unmurmuringly,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  Emperor  would  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  Church  and  respect  its  canons.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass.  Shortly  before  his  death  (May  17, 
912)  y  Leo  VI  recalled  Nicholas  from  his  exile,  repented 
and  confessed  his  sin,  asking  the  Patriarch  to  '"arrange 
everything  according  to  the  holy  canons".  After  five 
years  of  exile,  Nicholas  the  Mystic  once  more  occupied 
the  patriarchal  see;  he  introduced  peace  and  harmony 
m  Byzantium,  which  for  a  good  many  years  before  his 
recall  was  in  a  state  of  constant  discontent  and  dis- 
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organization.  The  Council  over  which  he  presided  in 
Constantinople  (in  920)  issued  a  decree  ccmdenming 
marriage  for  the  fourth  time  and  also  instituting  certain 
conditions  for  the  third  and  even  the  second  marriage, 
according  to  the  akribeia  of  canons. 

Later  on,  the  Patriarch  Polyeuctes  (956-076),  a  great 
ascetic,  who  even  as  a  child  loved  the  monastic  life, 
famous  for  his  many  virtues  and  sound  teaching,  com- 
parable in  this  to  the  great  St.  John  Chrysostom,  arose 
in  defence  of  the  akribeia  of  canons  against  the  Emperor 
Nicephoros  Phocas.  The  latter,  wishing  for  offspring 
to  secure  the  throne  of  Byzantium  to  a  dynasty  of  his 
name,  took  as  his  second  wife  the  Empress  Theophano, 
the  widow  of  Romanos  11.  The  wedding  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  palace  church,  with  great  pomp,  in 
the  presence  of  a  brilliant  suite  and  numerous  court 
officials.  When  the  divine  service  was  over,  Nicephoros 
Phocas  walked  towards  the  altar,  meaning  to  repeat  a 
few  additional  prayers  before  the  holy  images  and  to 
kneel  at  the  altar.  But  the  Patriarch  Polyeuctes,  who 
also  witnessed  the  ceremony,  forbade  him  to  come  near 
the  altar,  for,  according  to  the  church  canon,  people 
marrying  for  the  second  time  must  undergo  certain  pen- 
ances: praying  in  the  church,  fasting  and  exclusion  from 
Holy  Conmiunion  for  two  years.  The  Emperor  had  to 
obey  the  authority  of  the  canons,  overruled  by  the 
masterful  and  just  commands  of  the  Patriarch.  Another 
time,  having  made  himself  famous  by  victories  over  the 
Bulgars  and  Arabs,  the  same  Emperor  announced  to 
the  Patriarch  that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  Church  should 
canonize  as  holy  martyrs  all  the  soldiers  and  leaders 
of  his  army  slain  in  these  wars.  But  both  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Holy  Synod  opposed  his  wish  because  it  contra- 
dicted the  canonical  law,  and  once  more  the  Emperor 
had  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Patriarch.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  later  on  Nicephoros  tried  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  provincial  bishops,  and  the  Patri- 
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arch  Polyeuctes  announced  that  ecclesiastical  elections 
were  not  an  imperial  function,  because  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  and  their  election  lay  solely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Synod. 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  akribeia  of  dogmas  were 
also  the  Patriarchs  Antonius  III  Studites  (974-980), 
Sergiua  11  (009-1010),  Alexis  (1026-1043),  Michael  Kiru- 
larius  (1043-1058),  Arsenius  (1255-1260  and  1261-1267), 
who  carried  on  a  prolonged  and  obstinate  struggle  with 
the  Emperor  Michael  VIII  Paleologos,  for  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  Church  rules,  Athanasius  (1289-1293 
and  1303-1311),  Isidor  (1347-1349),  Callistos  I  and 
many  other  Patriarchs  up  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
before  the  besieging  Turks,  in  1453.  Yet  the  flight  of 
years  did  nothing  to  decrease  the  force  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle,  which,  on  the  contrary,  struck 
deeper  roots  in  the  minds  of  Byzantines,  in  a  more 
distinct  and  definite  way,  penetrating  deeper  into  the 
life  of  the  masses  and  acquiring  a  wider  and  more  effica- 
cious influence  over  the  nation,  for  the  good  of  moral 
purity  and  the  growth  of  spiritual  interests.  The  moral 
laxity  of  that  part  of  Byzantine  society  which  tried  to 
find  its  justification  in  the  principle  of  oikonomia  was 
firmly  opposed  by  the  upholders  of  the  principle  of  akri- 
beia. The  whole  life  of  the  latter  was  an  example  of 
exalted  morality;  they  always  had  a  share  in  all  the 
best  movements  of  their  time,  and  supported  and  pre- 
served all  that  was  good,  and  thus  were  a  great  power 
in  building  up  Byzantium  according  to  the  rules  and 
canons  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  eflFort  to  preserve  the  akribeia  of  canons  had  yet 
another  significant  side;  for  the  people  who  strove  for 
it  were  also  manifestly  defending  the  inner  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Church.  Unquestionably  there  were 
some  Emperors,  who,  accepting  in  principle  the  mutual 
independence  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  in  reality 
violated  the  independence  of  the  Church  by  interfering 
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with  its  interior  affairs.  They  disregarded  the  fact 
that,  by  its  very  nature,  the  Church  was  a  separate 
organization,  with  a  separate  authority  and  separate, 
laws,  because  it  was  called  to  realize  a  purpose  essentially 
incompatible  with  the  activities  properly  belonging  to  the 
State.  In  the  history  of  Byzantium  we  do  meet  with 
accounts  of  caesaro-papism  in  the  tendencies  of  some 
Emperors,  but  those  who  think  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
general  system  and  not  merely  a  deviation  are  mistaken. 
It  was  an  abuse  for  which  individuals  and  not  the  law 
were  responsible,  an  abuse  condemned  by  their  contem- 
poraries and  corrected  at  the  first  opportunity,  though  not 
always  without  bitter  strife.  The  caesaro-papism  of 
certain  Byzantine  Emperors  attacked  the  independence 
of  the  Church,  when,  in  spite  of  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
secular  rulers  interfered  with  the  election  of  Patriarchs 
and  bishops,  desiring  to  find  in  them  obedient  tools, 
or  gave  their  orders  concerning  purely  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  without  having  previously  consulted  the  eccle- 
siastical authority.  In  all  similar  cases  the  adherents  of 
the  principle  of  akribeia  acted  in  defence  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  They  claimed  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  was  of  divine  institution,  trying 
to  remind  the  community  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Church,  including  the  Emperors, 
to  comply  with  the  akribeia  of  canons.  They  held  new 
Councils  in  confirmation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  the  inviolability  of  its  rights,  revoking  past  decrees 
of  Emperors  which  were  in  favour  of  caesaro-papism,  etc. 
These  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  were  not  fruitless.  During  the  iconoclastic 
period  the  Church  completely  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  secular  authority  and  became  a  mere  tool  of  the 
caesaro-papism  of  the  iconoclast  Emperors,  but  in  the 
ninth  century  all  this  was  changed.  Orthodoxy  tri* 
umphed,  the  Church  was  freed  from  the  domination  of 
the  State;  once  more  it  used  its  faculties  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  organization,  and  in  the  tenth  century  it  reached 
complete  independence.  Harmonious  interaction  be- 
*tween  the  State  and  the  Church  was  finally  established 
in  Byzantium  and  continued  throughout  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Then,  for  a  while,  it  was  weakened, 
during  the  temporary  ascendency  of  Latinism  in  Con- 
stantinople. But  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  re- 
established and  lasted  imtil  the  final  downfall  of  Byzan- 
tium. 

In  this  lay  the  merit  of  the  supporters  of  the  akribeia: 
Their  constant  systematic  eflForts  were  directed  towards 
keeping  ever  present  in  Byzantine  minds  the  idea  that  the 
independence  of  the  Church  was  divinely  established;  that 
the  same  polity  must  be  governed  by  a  dual  power, 
consisting  of  the  functions  of  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Synod  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor;  that  the 
canons,  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  were  binding  on  all 
its  members,  independently  of  any  other  law.  Thus 
they  saved  from  oblivion  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  by  denouncing  those  who  violated 
the  rule  of  akribeia^  and  insisting  on  their  being  pimished 
to  the  full  extent  prescribed  by  the  canons,  they  not  only 
stopped  abuses,  but  also  prevented  them.  The  akribeia 
of  the  canons  was  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  a 
corrective  in  the  occasional  collisions  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  of  Byzantium;  it  sustained  the  proper 
balance  in  the  relations  of  these  two,  and  gradually 
cleared  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of  ecclesiastical 
ideas  over  principles  of  government.  Rules  formulated 
by  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  and  by  some  of  the 
Local  Councils  as  well  had  equal  power  with  the  laws 
of  the  State.  More  than  this,  it  was  legally  established 
that  the  pragmatic  sanctions  of  Emperors  had  no  legal 
power  if  they  contradicted  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
the  latter  being  more  important  than  the  civil  law, 
because  the  holy  Fathers  having  formulated  them  and 
the   Emperors   having   affirmed  that  their  power  was 
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equal  to  the  power  of  the  civil  laws,  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  Holy  Writ;  whereas  the  State  laws  woe  for- 
mulated by  the  Emperors  alone  (the  namoeatum  ci 
Patriarch  Photius,  and  the  syntagma  of  Matthew  Vlas- 
tares). 

This  result  of  complying  with  the  akribeia  of  canons 
proves  that  not  only  did  Byzantium  preserve  the  judicial 
principles  of  the  Ecumenical  Church,  but  that  even  the 
social  life  of  Byzantium  grew  to  be  churchlike,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  free  in  its  inner 
life  and  independent  in  its  order.  The  influence  of  the 
akribeia  of  canons  also  showed  itself  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  principles  and  forms,  which  was  manifest  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Byzantine  Church  towards  the  Roman. 
Ever  since  the  ninth  century  Rome  had  been  trying 
to  win  over  the  Church  of  Byzantium.  But  the  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  Pope  was  altogether  alien  to  the 
ruling  canonical  principles  of  the  Universal  Church. 
The  Church  of  the  East,  unlike  the  Church  of  the  West, 
had  evolved  the  system  of  penlarchy  in  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Universal  Church,  according  to  which 
five  Patriarchs,  equal  in  dignity  and  in  honour,  should 
govern  it.  These  Patriarchs  had  their  sees  in  Rome, 
in  Constantinople,  in  Alexandria,  in  Antioch,  and  in 
Jerusalem.  And  every  time  the  Popes  claimed  supremacy 
in  the  Universal  Church,  the  adherents  of  the  canonical 
akribeia  opposed  them  most  energeticaUy,  justifying 
their  protest  by  the  universally  accepted  rule  of  the 
patriarchal  pentarchy.  Attempts  to  establish  a  union 
between  the  two  halves  of  Christendom  also  failed  for  the 
same  reason,  during  the  last  four  centuries  of  Byzan- 
tium's existence,  there  being  both  dogmatic  and  canonical 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

Rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  on  the  ground 
of  the  patriarchal  pentarchy,  Byzantium  brought  into 
juxtaposition  the  absolutism  of  the  papal  idea  and  the 
organic  combination  of  the  personal  rule  of  the  Patriarch 
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and  the  collective  rule  of  the  Synod  and  extraordinary 
councils.  The  principle  of  the  collective  government  of 
the  Church  possessed  Byzantine  minds  only  the  more 
firmly  because  the  other  three  Eastern  Patriarchs  took 
part  in  the  sessions  of  the  Byzantine  Synod,  not  to 
mention  the  more  general  Councils.  Owing  to  unfortunate 
political  conditions  and  the  oppression  of  the  Mussulman 
conquerors  in  the  East,  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  forced  to  reside  a  good  part 
of  their  time  in  Constantinople,  trying  to  do  their  best 
for  their  own  patriarchates  from  a  distance.  It  would 
seem  that  the  long  centuries  of  the  Mussulman  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  de- 
plorable material  conditions  of  the  local  Orthodox 
Churches  might  have  justified  the  abolition  of  the  auto- 
cephalous  government  in  their  respective  patriarchates. 
Yet  neither  their  dignity  nor  their  autocephalous  rule 
suffered  detriment  from  any  interference  of  the  mighty 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
at  no  time  did  the  latter  manifest  any  desire  for  suprem- 
acy, as  the  very  essence  of  their  own  power  made  any 
domineering  inclination  impossible  in  them.  They  simply 
held  themselves  always  ready  to  offer  their  brotherly 
assistance  to  the  other  Eastern  Patriarchates  in  their 
dire  need  and  distress.  This  clearly  demonstrates  By- 
zantium's fidelity  to  the  original  principles  of  the  ecu- 
menical ecclesiastical  order  and  rule,  by  which  the 
Church  of  Byzantium  was  also  guided  in  its  opposition 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  any  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Byzantium  to  secular  influence, 
they  were  entirely  out  of  the  question  as  long  as  the 
dual  power  ruled  Byzantium,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Xmperor  and  the  Patriarch. 

Lastly,  the  akribeia  of  canons  in  the  Byzantine  Chiurch 
xesulted  in  the  exact  preservation  of  the  fimdamental 
codex  of  rules,  formed  during  the  period  of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils.    Completely  obedient  to  the  dogmatic  decrees 
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of  the  Councils  of  the  Universal  Church,  Byzantium 
likewise  never  deviated  canonically  from  the  rules  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  the  Councils  and  the  Fathers,  de- 
veloping its  further  legislation  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this  foundation,  suffering  no  ancient  church  rule  to  be 
either  abolished  or  changed,  and  never  mistaking  more 
recent  ecclesiastical  l^islation  for  the  code  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  Owing  to  this,  both  the  canonical  order 
and  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Byzantium  were  organ- 
ically descended  from  the  canonical  order  and  the  eccle- 
siastical life  of  the  early  Christians,  so  that  in  essence 
and  in  form  they  were  very  close  to  the  true  original 
Christianity  in  its  authentic  integrity  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  very  close  to  Universal  Orthodoxy. 

IV 

Orthodoxy  is  life  in  Christian  grace,  mysterious  com- 
munion with  God  in  Christ,  renovation  in  grace  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  company  with  other  believers,  when 
by  making  their  faith  one  with  the  Son  of  God,  they 
also  become  in  Him  children  of  their  Father  in  Heaven 
and  brothers  among  themselves.^  But  before  th^ 
attain  complete  union  with  God,  Christians  need  some 
special  mode  of  life  to  bring  them  nearer  to  God.  And 
the  Eastern  Church  evolved,  on  the  ground  of  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  Orthodoxy,  a  special  system  of  the 
spirittud  ascent  of  man  to  God^  which,  in  the  region  of 
ethics,  also  represents  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  world  view. 

In  Byzantium  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  was  pre- 
eminently ascetic  and  harmonious  with  the  akribeia  both 
of  dogmas  and  of  canons.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
means  for  moral  perfection,  asceticism  was  demanded 
from  both  monks  and  ordinary  people.  Asceticism  was 
regarded  as  a  common  duty  which  could  be  practised 

Trof.  Nicholas  N.  Glubokovsky,  "Orthodoxy  in  Its  Essence/* 
The  Constbuctive  Quarterly,  June,  191S. 
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in  the  very  different  surroundings  of  the  monastic  and 
the  worldly  life.  It  consisted  of  the  constant  careful 
cultivation  of  one's  spiritual  self,  unswerving  effort  and 
labour  for  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection.  It  is  a 
constant  ascent  towards  spiritual  perfection,  by  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtues  and  the  struggle  against 
worldly  obstacles  on  the  way  to  salvation.  The  lay- 
men's life  also  must  be  filled  with  many  labours,  austeri- 
ties, and  privations,  and  must  be  dedicated  to  works  of 
Christian  goodness.  Consequently  in  Byzantium  private 
family  life  as  well  as  social  life  was  permeated  with  re- 
ligion; the  whole  community  was  In  constant  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Orthodox  Church.  Living  in  the 
salutary  shelter  of  consecrating  divine  services  and 
guided  by  the  parish  clergy  and  the  monks,  Byzantium 
formed,  as  it  were,  one  huge  monastery.  According  to 
the  prevailing  ideal,  Byzantine  laymen  must  make 
themselves  perfect  in  the  same  virtues  which  adorned 
the  monastic  life:  piety,  obedience  to  church  statutes, 
attendance  at  divine  services,  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
respect  for  clergy  and  monks,  and  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  especially  charity  which  pre-eminently  helps 
tlie  soul  to  grow  wings.  There  were  special  public  Te 
Deums  in  case  of  earthquakes,  famines,  wars,  laying 
the  foundation-stones  of  new  houses  and  moving  into 
them,  sowing  and  reaping,  laying  down  the  keels  of 
ships  and  laimching  them,  etc.  The  Byzantines  con- 
sidered that  consecration  and  the  Church's  blessing  were 
necessary  for  the  success  of  every  enterprise.  Many 
literary  works  bear  witness  to  this.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  form  of  a  father's  instruction  to  his  son,  both  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  Byzantium.  This 
makes  only  the  more  interesting  the  gist  of  the  instruc- 
tion stating  that  life  in  the  world  is  uninterrupted  work 
and  struggle,  yet  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  be  carried 
away  by  excessive  labour  and  worldly  preoccupations: 
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Watch  that  you  do  no  harm  to  your  soul,*'  instructs  the  father; 

do  not  forget  God,  neglecting  the  divme  services  performed  by 
Orihodcz  lajfmen^  namely  matins»  the  pn^er  at  four  o'clock,  evening 
service,  and  that  which  follows  it.  These  prayers  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  our  life;  by  them  we  are  known  to  be  the 
servants  of  God. 

"When  it  is  possible,  attend  to  your  midnight  worship  and  read 
at  least  one  psalm,  then  give  yourself  to  rest.  TVuly  this  is  no 
labour,  for  it  is  a  great  delight  to  commune  with  God  when  you 
are  alone. 

**In  your  prosperity,  O  my  son,  remember  him  who  suffered  for 
you.  He  who  forgets  this,  forgets  God.  B^nembtt  that  neither 
happiness  nor  sorrow  lasts  for  ever,  and  in  spending  your  day,  show 
what  you  are.  Whether  you  do  good  or  evil,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  will  remain  in  the  si|^t  of  the  Lord  for  retribution. 

"If  any  man  ask  alms  of  you,  give  readily  and  immediatdy.  If 
he  is  your  friend,  thank  God  for  having  been  able  to  serve  him  with 
your  hand;  if  he  is  your  en^aiy,  let  hun  also  have  what  he  asks  of 
you;  if  he  is  a  stran^r,  consider  him  to  be  Christ,  and  thank  him. 

^  "If  you  wish  to  give  alms,  give  at  any  hour,  morning,  noon,  and 
ni^t.  Have  no  appointed  time  to  (pve  alms:  give  as  soon  as  jroa 
thmk  of  it.  If  you  delay,  the  devil  will  conquer  you.  Do  not  forget 
your  relations,  and  God  shall  repay  ^ou. 

"Talk  to  monks  frequently;  and  if  you  find  th^  have  no  learn- 
ing, do  not  condemn  them.  God*s  apostles,  though  uneducated, 
gave  light  to  the  world. 

"When  you  are  free  from^  your  duties  as  a  military  leadar,  read 
both  historical  and  theologiod  books.  Do  not  say:  How  does  a 
warrior  profit  from  dogmas  and  church  books?  Oil  th«  contrary, 
you  shall  greatly  profit.  .  .  .  Bead  mudi  and  you  will  learn  mu^. 
If  you  do  not  understand,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Read  the  same 
book  more  than  once,  and  God  will  grant  you  understanding  and  yoo 
will  understand. 

"Study  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  Lord  commands,  but  do  not 
make  it  the  object  ot  idle  curiosity. 

"If,  holding  a  sacred  book  in  your  hand,  you  read,  and 
comes  to  see  you,  close  the  book  and  converse  with  your  visitor. 
But  when  you  are  alone,  whenever  it  is  possible,  let  aome  book 
occupy  you. 

"Carry  no  talisman  on  your  person,  except  a  cross,  or  a  ho|y 
image,  or  some  holy  relic. 

"I  wish  you  to  love  all  people. 

"Let  acts  of  kindness  towards  friends  and  enemies  alike  be  your 
aspiration.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  deeds  but  the  thou^ts  of  men  stawi 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Let  your  mind  aspire  to  goodness 
and  God  will  grant  what  is  good  to  you."* 

So  exalted  were  the  moral  views  of  a  Byzantine  mag'* 
nate,  who  taught  his  son  the  incessant  cultivation  oC 

^Cecaumeni  Sfrateaieont  ei  incerti  scripUms  De  ofimi  f$gii$  Ubtllu0^ 
Ediderunt  B.  Wassilevsky  et  V.  lemstedt.    Petropoli,  18Q6. 
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soul,  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  and  cares  of  a  worldly 
life.  These  were  no  demands  of  copybook  morals,  but 
the  instructions  and  precepts  of  a  life  permeated  with 
the  principles  of  ecclesiasticism,  the  fervent  advice  of  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  authen- 
ticity of  these  particular  instructions  is  proved  by  a 
whole  series  of  similar  documents  and  the  historical 
records  of  concrete  real  lives  which  distinctly  characterize 
the  Byzantines  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  men  who,  by  hered- 
ity and  the  various  influences  of  their  surroundings,  owed 
their  moral  and  religious  stability  to  their  Orthodox 
ecclesiasticism  and  ascetic  practices. 

In  Byzantium  habits  of  asceticism  were  shared  by  lay- 
men and  monks  in  their  incessant  toil  and  striving  after 
moral  perfection.    But  the  monasticism  of  Byzantium, 
seeking  to  come  nearer  to  God,  evolved  a  finer  and 
loftier  system  of  attainment  which  was  accessible  only 
to  the  more  spiritually  experienced  ascetics.     In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  chief  hearth  of  Eastern  monasticism 
was  the  holy  Mount  Athos,  which  is  still  the  guardian 
of  the  true  church  tradition  and  Christian  enlightenment. 
This  invincible  stronghold  of  Orthodoxy  saw  the  birth 
and  development  of  a  peculiar  ascetical  attitude  towards 
the  world,  at  the  centre  of  ^  which  lay  the  doctrine  of 
hmMda  or  silence.     Hesukhia  was  the  creative  power 
which  built  up  Byzantine  monasticism,   and   the  in- 
evitable conclusion  from  the  dogmatic  data  of  Ortho- 
doxy, in  which  ascetic  motives  and  the  traditional  uni- 
versal akribeia  of  the  East  were  harmoniously  blended. 
Ilie  roots  of  hesukhia  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  depths 
e(  the  world  concepts  of  ancient  Eastern  anchorites, 
but  in  the  mediaeval  period  it  reached  a  more  perfect 
tenn,  having  been  verified  and  given  the  testimonial  of 
OKmastic  experiences  in  the  attainment  of  perfection 
*'!  during  many  centuries.     Ideas  connected  with  it  had 
^1  '^cqiuied  more  depth  and  the  detailed  explanation  of 
^iBditional  foundations  had  grown  broader.    These  foun- 
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dations  could  be  traced  to  the  primitive  Eastern  aakeris 
(rules  of  asceticism).  So  that  in  the  hesukkia  also  we 
can  easily  trace  the  characteristic  idea  ci  Byxantine 
Orthodoxy,  that  of  connection  and  union  with  the 
earliest  foundations  of  Christianity. 

The  dwellers  in  monasteries  believed  that  our  present 
life  is  the  gift  of  God's  mercy  and  longsuffering.  Tlie 
object  of  life  is  to  return  to  God  through  repentance, 
to  be  united  to  Him,  to  become  His  children.  He  who 
does  not  use  his  life  to  do  penance,  himself  signs  the 
death  warrant  of  his  soul,  for  it  is  death  to  be  removed 
and  estranged  from  God  and  His  Grace.  But  the  soul 
reaches  perfection  with  the  participation  of  the  body. 
These  two  do  penance  together  in  this  vale  of  tears  and 
death.  Conversion  to  God  consists,  first  of  aU,  in  re- 
moving everything  which  does  not  help  the  bearing  ci 
spiritual  fruit.  Such  are:  wealth,  glory,  harmful  sights, 
passions,  and  all  transitory  things  in  general.  The  com- 
plete rejection  of  worldly  cares  and  longings,  being  dead 
to  the  world  and  completely  devoted  to  God,  are  the 
first  steps  necessary  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  training 
of  the  hesukhiuy  which,  properly  speaking,  is  the  re- 
nimciation  of  every  thought  of  anxiety,  detachment 
from  all  exterior  things,  disregard  of  the  flesh  and  the 
world.  In  other  words,  hesukhia  is  the  constant  service 
of  God  and  standing  before  Him,  and  a  hesiMuut  is  he 
who  converses  with  God  alone  and  constantly  prays  to 
Him. 

Hesukhia  was  achieved  by  the  spiritual  ascent  of  a 
series  of  grades.  The  first  of  them  was  the  grade  of 
beginners^  who  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from 
various  passions.  Thus  by  giving  up  the  desire  of  posses- 
sions and  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  by  giving  up  ambition,  servility  and  gluttony,  the 
hesukhast  deliberately  dedicated  himself  to  the  spirit  oi 
poverty.  His  cell  was  a  haven  of  chastity.  When  pov- 
erty of  spirit  was  attained,  it  produced  contrition,  and 
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contrition  of  the  soul  prepared  him  for  self-condemna- 
tion, which  was  followed  by  consolation.  Then  came 
the  turn  of  teaching  the  mind  concentration  and  turning 
towards  the  inner  man,  by  means  of  recollection  and 
warding  off  distracting  thoughts.  The  second  grade  of 
the  training  of  hesukhia  came  when  by  careful  discipline 
the  hesukhast  formed  the  habit  of  concentrating  his  mind 
on  divine  things.  This  was  the  grade  of  the  progressing  ^ 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  singing  of  psalms.  The 
hesukhast  reached  the  third  grade  of  his  training,  the 
grade  of  the  siiccessfvl,  only  through  complete  isolation 
and  silence,  controlling  his  heart  and  sobering  his  mind, 
incessant  repentance  and  tears,  incessant  thinking  of 
God  and  of  the  approaching  hour  of  death,  the  singing 
of  psalms,  and  praying,  ^^Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy 
on  me;  Son  of  God,  save  me!" 

In  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  ascetics  these  three 
grades  were  named  praxis,  or  exercising,  through  which 
they  were  raised  to  the  loftier  grade  of  theoria  or  con- 
templation, opened  only  to  the  perfect  hesukhasts.  In 
this  state  of  contemplation  the  soul  of  the  hesukhast, 
purified  and  elevated,  was  resurrected;  it  came  so  near 
God  that  the  grace  and  the  divine  light  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  illumined  it  from  above.  In  the  teaching  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Mount  Sinai,  this  was  the  resurrection  of 
the  soul  before  the  general  resurrection,  when  the  soul 
beheld  truth  and  was  illumined  by  the  light  of  grace. 
In  the  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  Palama,  having  reached 
the  grade  of  contemplation,  the  hesukhast  was  mystically 
united  with  God.  This  was  the  theosis,  or  becoming 
Wee  unto  Ood,  a  state  in  which  the  soul  attains  divine 
illumination,  beholding  the  uncreated  hypostatic  light — 
enupostatan,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  being  of  God,  the 
radiance  granted  and  communicated  by  the  Eternal  to 
those  who  deserve  it.  But  the  hesukhast  could  reach 
union  with  God  and  recognize  the  supreme  truth  only 
through  the  action  of  divine  grace.   Only  then  was  the  per- 
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feet  hesukh€ui  eapable  of  eontemplating  the  divine  radi- 
ance, which  shone  around  the  Lord  on  Mount  Thabor 
and  which  His  disciples  were  able  to  see.  The  light  of 
Mount  Thabor  shining  on  Byzantine  Mount  Athos  was 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  hesukhia  training  of  ascetics. 
It  was  the  completion  of  the  long  and  laborious  mystical 
ascent  towards  God;  the  supreme  ideal  of  the  mediaeval 
monks  of  Byzantium,  in  which  was  realized  the  ineffable 
spiritual  joy  and  bliss  not  of  this  world. 

But  the  way  of  the  hesukhia  practice  was  accessible  to 
but  very  few  ascetics.  In  the  higher  d^rees  it  was 
imdertaken  only  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  or  Mount 
Sinai.  But  in  most  Byzantine  monasteries  ascetic  train- 
ing took  place  within  the  first  grades  of  the  hesukhia. 
But  even  in  this  stage  Byzantine  asceticism  was  founded 
on  the  renunciation  of  the  world  for  the  lave  qf  God, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  laymen,  asceticism  was  based  on 
living  virtuously  in  the  world  for  the  lave  of  mankind. 
In  this  harmonious  combination  asceticism  was  developed 
in  a  many-sided  way,  its  lay  character  taking  on  its 
fina  shape  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
after  which  its  manifestations  became  more  austere, 
chiefly  in  the  lives  of  anchorites.* 

As  to  the  social  activity  of  monks,  it  also  was  developed 
in  strict  harmony  with  the  tradition  of  Orthodoxy.  Tlie 
akribeia  once  more  lay  at  its  foundation  both  with  re- 
gard to  doctrine  and  the  application  of  church  canons. 
Whether  the  monks  remained  in  the  secular  world  as 
teachers  of  Christian  faith  and  morality  by  example, 
admonition  and  precept;  whether  they  denounced  the 
vices  and  errors  of  the  time,  or  defended  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted;  whether  they  worked  as  missionaries 
within  and  without  the  Empire,  or  founded  schools  for 
the  people;  whether  they  directed  works  of  charity  and 

*A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Hesukhia  is  to  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor SokolofT's  book  on  St.  Gregory  Palama^  Archbishop  (^  Thss- 
saUmicay  His  Works  and  the  Doctrine  of  Hesukhia,  Petro^M,  1014 
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rest-houses  for  pilgrims,  or  served  their  community  as 
confessors,  Bishops  and  Patriarchs,  their  activity  in- 
variably brought  forward  the  rule  of  the  akribeia  of  the 
Church.  They  preached  the  verities  of  the  Universal 
Ch  lurch  and  preserved  the  sacred  traditions  of  Orthodoxy, 
in  direct  succession  from  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  holy  Fathers. 


Lastly,  as  a  distinct  feature  of  Byzantium,  Orthodoxy 
evolved  the  living  organization  and  brotherly  alliance 
of  a  whole  group  of  autocephalous  Orthodox  Churches. 
The  Church  of  Constantinople  stood  first  among  them. 
Yet  this  was  the  superiority  of  honour  and  not  of  power. 
On  the  basis  of  ecumenical  dogmas  and  canons,  in  spite 
of  all  its  advantages,  the  Church  of  Constantinople  never 
attempted  to  spread  its  rule  over  other  Eastern  Churches, 
though  their  common  history  offered  many  an  occasion 
when  this  could  have  been  done.  But  the  Churches  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  even  of  Cyprus, 
kept  the  self-governing  dignity,  which  was  granted  to 
tihem  in  the  epoch  of  Ecumenical  Councils.  Yet,  though 
independent  of  each  other,  the  Eastern  Churches  remained 
in  the  closest  intercommunion  and  are  now  in  reality  a  sin- 
gle living  organism.  The  principle  that  binds  them  to- 
gether is  Universal  Orthodoxy,  which  means  the  sharing 
of  dogmas  and  the  canonical  code,  each  Church  keeping 
its  autocephalous  dignity,  yet  preserving  its  unbroken 
brotherly  union  with  the  others,  all  attending  together 
to  problems  common  to  all,  without  the  deterioration 
or  repression  of  the  independence  of  any.  This  organiza- 
tion of  local  Churches  exists  in  the  Orthodox  East, 
whereas  in  the  Latin  West  the  mutual  relation  of  Churches 
is  entirely  different,  the  independence  of  all  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  system  of  the  absolutism  of  Rome.  More 
than  this,  having  established  its  position  in  history  as 
the  zealous  and  faithful  guardian  of  Orthodoxy,  Byzan- 
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tium  transmitted  its  most  sacred  national  heritage  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  brought  into  contact  with 
them  by  a  common  civiUzation.  Its  missionary  work 
was  tremendous;  it  brought  the  Gospel  to  half  of  Europe 
and  a  good  part  of  Asia.  In  its  missionary  activity 
Byzantium  showed  much  gentleness  towards  the  peoples 
it  was  evangelizing,  a  wise  discrimination  in  its  method, 
and  a  motherly  solicitude  with  regard  to  its  new  spiritual 
children.  The  missionaries  of  Byzantium  made  their 
conversions  by  demonstrating  truth  in  a  dear,  open  way, 
by  confessing  Apostohc  Ecumenical  Orthodoxy,  calling 
people  most  lovingly  into  communion  with  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Church.  But  as  soon  as  the  newly  fOTmed 
church  communities  were  mature  enough  they  were 
granted  autonomy;  and,  made  one  with  the  others  by 
their  common  Orthodoxy,  they  came  into  union  with 
the  Eastern  Apostohc  Churches,  as  their  spiritual  sisters, 
as  the  spiritual  children  of  the  One  Orthodox  Eastern 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Russian  Church  is  one  of  the  many  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East  which  received  their  Christianity 
from  Byzantium.  This  most  precious  inheritance  c^ 
Russia  is  incalculable  in  its  inner  wealth;  in  it  the  Russian 
people  possess  a  priceless  treasure  of  overflowing  riches. 
This  treasure  is  holy  Orthodoxy,  ^^the  faith  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Fathers  which  maintains  the  world. ''  There 
is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  spiritual  possession 
equal  to  this.  In  it  repose  the  fulness  and  precision  of 
dogmatic  truth  and  canonical  self-definition,  the  first 
foundation  of  moral  perfection  and  the  pledge  of  the 
fulness  of  spiritual  achievement.  In  it  is  the  source  of 
regeneration  and  renovation,  and  the  testimonial  of  the 
spiritual  bond  with  the  Universal  Church  and  of  union 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  say  that  the  system  of  akribeia  puts  chains 
on  the  life  of  the  Church  and  brings  it  into  stagnation 
are  unjust.   The  akribeia  of  dogmas  cannot  be  reproached 
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with  this  in  the  very  nature  of  it;  and  according  to  the 
legislation  of  Byzantium  the  akribeia  of  canons  does  not 
prevent  the  activity  of  the  creative  faculty,  as  long  as 
it  rests  on  ecumenical  bases,  whose  eternal  boundaries 
were  established  by  the  holy  Fathers.  On  the  other 
hand,  slackness  and  compromise  never  lead  to  normal 
progress;  neither  do  they  by  any  means  guarantee  that 
the  use  of  the  creative  faculty  as  such  will  turn  to  the 
true  problems  of  the  church  community.  Moreover, 
akribeia  affords  boundless  room  for  the  moral  perfection 
of  individuals  and  communities.  In  this  direction 
Byzantium  established  an  ideal,  the  attainment  of  which 
requires  sustained  effort  and  calls  for  the  most  subtle 
and  complicated  spiritual  process  which  leads  to  the 
state  of  mystical  contemplation. 

When  St.  Gregory  Palama  was  a  youth,  beginning 
his  hesukhia  training,  he  beheld  in  a  vision  St.  John  the 
Divine,  who,  smiling  in  the  gentlest  way,  asked  why  he 
always  began  his  incessant  prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin 
by  asking  for  "light  in  his  darkness."  St.  Gregory 
answered  that  light  was  what  he  needed  above  all  to 
see  and.  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  St.  Gregory's  constant 
exhortation  to  his  numerous  followers  and  disciples  also 
was:  "On  to  the  light,  on  to  the  light!"  The  greatest 
endeavour  of  this  saint  was  his  preaching  the  spiritual  up- 
building of  life  on  the  basis  of  Universal  Orthodoxy  and 
fighting  the  things  of  earth  and  the  wish  to  compromise 
with  them.  Having  attained  the  end  of  his  life's  arduous 
labour,  St.  Gregory  once  more  commanded:  "On  to  the 
celestial  abode!" 

Such  is  the  legacy  of  Orthodox  Byzantiimi. 
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The  Present  Theological  Crisis 
in  the  Church  of  Norway 

Bt  S.  Michelet,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis^  Unioersity  cf 

Christiania. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Norway  has  had  a  sur- 
prisingly rich  and  rapid  development  in  almost  every 
respect,  continuing  under  more  favourable  conditions,  be 
it  granted,  upon  foimdations  laid  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  religious  effects  of  the  Reformation,  by  reason  of 
political,  social  and  other  difficulties,  had  penetrated 
very  slowly  to  the  common  people  in  the  evangelical 
churches  of  central  Europe  and  of  the  North, — somewhat 
more  rapidly,  on  the  whole,  in  the  smaller,  comparatively 
freer,  northern  countries  than  in  Germany.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  among  us  the 
first  great  revival  movement,  inaugurated  by  a  farmer 
lad,  H.  N.  Hauge,  and  spreading  chiefly  among  the 
broader  strata  of  the  people,  farmers,  artisans,  small 
merchants  and  the  like. 

After  the  difficult  and  trying  decades,  in  which  the 
year  1814  stands  out  most  prominently,  we  experienced 
in  the  thirties  and  forties  a  cultural  and  spiritual  spring- 
time, affecting  religion  and  theology  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  other  higher  interests.  The  names  of 
two  yoimg  professors  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Norway  are  most  conspicuous,  the  one  Gisle  Johnson,  and 
the  other  C.  P.  Caspari,  who  was  called  to  his  post  from 
Germany.    Johnson  was  active  in  revival  preaching  and, 
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together  with  theological  students  and  divines  influenced 
by  him,  brought  about  a  powerful  revival  in  our  country 
during  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Men  of  theological  training, 
in  and  out  of  orders,  took  up  revivalistic  work  and  even 
recognized  the  right  and  the  duty  of  undisciplined  lay- 
men to  preach  the  word  of  God  (at  any  rate  when  spiritual 
need  demanded  such  service);  this  was  something  new 
in  our  Norwegian  State  Church.  The  end  and  aim  was 
to  save  souls;  conversion  and  regeneration  were  of  first 
importance,  while  sanctification  received  less  emphasis. 
Those  upon  whom  the  Spirit  had  breathed  felt  themselves, 
as  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  closely  knit  together 
and  naturally  formed  smaller  circles  in  Pietist  fashion. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  was  the  fullest  and 
strongest  that  our  country  had  yet  heard.  If  I  should 
speak  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  movement,  it  consisted 
first  and  foremost  in  a  tendency  to  limit  the  object  of  the 
r^enerated  life  to  a  repeated  proving  of  one's  self  in 
r^ard  to  the  reality  of  the  new  birth,  to  labouring  for 
the  salvation  of  others  and  to  abstention  from  certain 
things  strictly  forbidden,  such  as  dancing,  card-playing, 
secular  music,  the  theatre  and,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
enjoyments  and  even  the  cultural  pursuits  of  the  world. 
As  a  self-evident  consequence  this  pietistic  movement — 
which  at  the  same  time  was  strictly  conservative  and  con- 
fessional, and  closely  connected  with  contemporary  con- 
servative German  theology  (the  schools  of  Erlangen  and 
Hengstenberg) — saw  but  darkly  that  all  culture,  the  whole 
of  human  life,  is  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  is 
predetermined  to  be  interpenetrated  in  all  its  phases  by 
Christian  faith  and  morality. 

The  movement  was  victorious  by  its  vital,  truly  pious 
spirituality.  Instead  of  the  older  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, more  passive  and  dependent  upon  authority,  it 
established  conscious  personal  religion  and  individual 
service  in  the  winning  of  souls,  and  created  all  sorts  of 
activities  in  home  and  foreign  missions.     In  one  par- 
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ticular  its  work  took  the  shape  of  national  reform,  namely 
in  the  organization  of  the  church.  The  administration 
of  our  church  was,  and  still  is,  closely  connected  with 
that  of  other  national  affairs.  It  is  imder  the  direction 
of  government  and  Storthing;  ecclesiastical  legislation  is 
voted  by  the  Storthing,  and  church  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  department  of  state,  the  Church  depart- 
ment, whose  president  has  jurisdiction  also  over  the  de- 
partment of  Education.  The  clergy  are  appointed  by 
the  King.  Naturally  enough  the  pietistic  following  found 
such  a  state-church  administration  too  broad,  too  worldly, 
too  clerical.  They  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the 
church  according  to  pietist  ideals  with  a  synodical  form 
and  strict  discipline,  so  that  those  of  true  Christian 
life  and  profession  should  have  a  determining  influence 
upon  church  affairs. 

This  pietistic  revival  has  been  an  immeasurable  and 
lasting  blessing  to  our  church.  But  it  has  also  caused  the 
church  of  Norway  to  be  more  distinctly  isolated  from  con- 
temporary influences  of  thought  and  culture  than  any 
other  national  church,  heir  to  the  Reformation,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  church  of  Finland.  And  this 
was  all  the  more  fateful  since  at  the  same  time  the  nation, 
far  from  being  stationary  or  isolated,  was  making  most 
rapid  progress  in  almost  every  respect.  As  the  Norwegian 
people,  sea-farers  from  of  old,  had  by  reason  of  close 
contact  with  the  outer  world  remained  open  to  influences 
from  all  foreign  lands,  so  during  this  period  of  expansion 
they  were  receptive  to  an  unusual  degree.  As  a  result, 
the  pietistic  Christianity,  strong,  personal,  but  intel- 
lectually exclusive  as  it  was,  became  in  an  unfortunate 
measure  the  Christianity  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
Among  the  more  progressive  and  intellectual  there  de- 
veloped, slowly  but  inevitably,  a  new  non-Christian 
culture.  Its  motto  was  liberal  parliamentarianism — 
strong,  because  nationalistic  in  opposition  to  a  royalty 
resident  in  Sweden — Darwinism  and  Positivism,  literary- 
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artistic  realism,  naturalism  and  impressionism;  to  which, 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  a  "free-thinking"  denial  of 
Christianity  allied  itself,  involving  criticism  of  the  life 
of  the  church  as  mainly  superstitious  and  hypocritical. 
The  impulses  to  this  new  intellectual  tendency  had  come 
principally  from  England  and  France;  but  even  ideas 
which  in  England  had  in  part  immediately  been  deepened 
and  consecrated  by  Christian  thought  had,  under  Nor- 
wegian church  conditions,  the  effect  of  a  revolutionary 
attack  upon  Christianity  itself. 

The  peril  was  all  the  greater  because  the  revivalistic 
movement  was  simultaneously  losing  its  power.  Revivals, 
more  particularly  such  as  take  strong  hold  upon  the  feel- 
ings, have  admittedly  a  tendency  to  reach  a  climax  within 
a  limited  number  of  years  and  subsequently  to  diminish 
gradually  in  strength. 

But  Christianity,  by  reason  of  our  earlier  history  and 
even  more  by  reason  of  the  strong  influence  of  the  later 
revival,  had  too  firm  a  hold  upon  our  people  to  be  anni- 
hilated by  the  free-thinking  tendency  among  the  intel- 
lectuals. Moreover,  during  the  spiritual  crisis  there 
arose  a  new  theology,  conservative  but  at  the  same  time 
hospitable  to  impressions  from  without;  its  representative 
man  was  Professor  Fredrik  Petersen.  In  his  lecture  de- 
livered in  1880:  How  shall  our  church  meet  the  unbelief  of 
the  day?  he  outlined  the  religious  perils  of  the  situation, 
and  proposed  as  an  objective:  the  re-thinking  of  the 
thoughts  of  today  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  motto,  firm  faith  and  liberftl  research,  gained 
acceptation  among  the  younger  theologians.  Meanwhile 
strong  and  beneficial  influences  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  had  flowed  in  upon  our  church,  and  contributed 
in  saving  it  from  the  unfortunate  dilemma  which  the  con- 
nection with  Lutheran  Germany  appeared  to  threaten: 
on  the  one  hand,  piety  joined  with  confessional  conserva- 
tism, on  the  other,  liberalism,  marked  by  a  critically 
negative  attitude. 
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Concerning  our  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
I  should  perhaps  be  more  explicit.  Men  like  Farrar  and 
Henry  Drummond,  Moody  and  F.  B.  M^er,  John  R. 
Mott  and  General  Booth  have  been  of  no  small  significance 
in  our  Norwegian  church. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  very  large  emigration  to 
the  United  States  would  have  been  of  singularly  great 
influence  in  the  transference  of  energy  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  to  our  country.  This,  however,  just  in 
regard  to  religion,  has  not  been  the  case.  For  our  emi- 
grant farmers  had  particular  reason  in  a  strange  commu- 
nity to  cling  devotedly  not  only  to  their  memories  of  the 
life  of  the  fathers  in  the  old  country,  but  in  an  especial 
degree  to  that  which  was  the  very  heart's  blood  of  that 
life :  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  ritual  and  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  faith.  Thus  the  emigrant  churches  in  the  United 
States  have  remained  confessionally  even  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  church  of  the  mother  country. 

But  our  sea-faring  men  have  brought  home  many 
spiritual  impulses,  so  that  Methodist  and  Baptist  con- 
gregations have  grown  up  in  various  parts  of  our  coimtiy 
which,  by  propaganda  among  the  broader  classes,  have 
in  more  than  one  respect  had  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  our  national  church. 

Our  seamen's  mission,  established  in  1864,  has  sent 
forth  a  corps  of  young,  energetic  clergymen  to  the  various 
ports  touched  by  the  greater  number  of  our  sailors, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  thus 
bringing  these  workers  into  personal  contact  with  Chris- 
tian life  abroad. 

In  course  of  time,  moreover,  our  church  received  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  a  series  of  impressions  and 
valuable  practical  incitements  which  gradually  changed 
the  hereditary  view  of  the  "  Cal vinistic "  church.  The 
opinion  no  longer  prevailed  that  they  had  '*  another 
spirit,"  nor  even  that  they  had  an  inferior  form  of  Chris- 
tianity.   For  not  only  had  our  people  seen  the  powerful 
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and  blessed  work  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Calvinistic  churches,  but  they  had  received  from  these 
churches  fructifying  impulses.  Through  closer  study 
the  conviction  took  root  that  the  old  categories,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist,  but  imperfectly  corresponded  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present.  The  various  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation are  in  fact  now  more  sharply  distinguished  by 
their  varying  history  subsequent  to  the  Reformation, 
and  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  national  characteristics 
to  which  they  give  expression,  than  by  the  ancient  lines 
of  demarcation  of  the  Reformation  age.  Thus  a  greater 
divergence  is  felt  between  the  British  and  the  German 
form  of  Christianity — ^whether  the  latter  be  Calvinistic 
or  Lutheran — ^than  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran 
elements  in  Germany.  And  while  we  Norwegians  de- 
votedly and  sincerely  hold  to  our  Lutheran  type  of 
Christianity,  not  only  as  inherited  from  the  fathers,  but 
as  giving  the  best  expression  to  eternal  and  inalienable 
truths  and  as  fitting  the  behoofs  of  national  individuality, 
we  have  learned  to  respect  highly  the  potent  spirituality 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  and  to  keep  an  open  door 
for  the  impulses  they  can  give  us;  and  all  this  without 
a  fear  of  losing  anything  properly  our  own,  but  on  the 
contrary  with  the  conviction  of  distinct  gain  toward  a 
type  of  Christianity  more  vital,  more  nationally  Norse 
than  we  could  hope  to  attain  by  timorous  isolation. 

With  the  other  means  of  communication  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christendom  particular  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  which  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  has  been  directly  and  indirectly 
of  great  advantage  to  us. 

On  the  whole,  spiritual  contact  at  present  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  equally  close  in  two  directions,  with 
German  Christendom  to  the  south  and  with  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  west.  Influences  from  one  side  supply  remarkably 
well  what  we  feel  to  be  the  deficiencies  and  limitations 
in  the  influences  from  the  other.    We  feel  bound  in  close 
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spiritual  relationship  to  both  the  great  Germanic  and 
evangelical  peoples  and  their  churches,  different  as  we 
are  from  both,  but  nearer  in  spirit  to  each  of  them  than 
they  are  to  one  another.  And  nowhere  else  can  the 
fearful  war  between  England  and  Germany,  with  its 
fearful  concomitant,  mutual  misjudgment,  have  caused 
deeper  sorrow  than  in  our  small  church  of  Norway. 

After  this  digression  we  return  to  the  presentation  of 
the  internal  development  of  the  Norwegian  church  since 
the  year  1880.  In  the  eighties  various  forces  within  and 
without  changed,  particularly  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  older  attitude  of  the  church — strictly  con- 
fessional and  inhospitable  toward  new  ideas — into  one 
less  severe  and  more  spacious  in  its  outlook. 

In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  parliamentarian  op- 
position over  the  crown  in  1884,  whereby  the  government 
became  parliamentary  in  character — which  imder  Nor- 
wegian conditions  means  complete  democratic  rule — ^the 
conservatives  in  the  church  transferred  their  support  to 
those  who  were  working  for  a  synodical  church  organiza- 
tion, not  with  the  intention  of  democratizing  the  church 
administration  but  to  save  it  from  democratization,  con- 
servative clergy  and  pietistic  laity  being  alike  convinced 
that  the  movement  toward  parliamentarianism  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  unchristian  and  destructive 
to  the  church.  But  when  this  attempt  failed,  the  clergy, 
particularly  the  younger  element,  accommodated  them- 
selves with  surprising  rapidity  to  the  new  democratic 
conditions.  And  the  activity  toward  synodical  organiza- 
tion soon  declined. 

But  before  long  new  problems  presented  themselves 
which,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  have  greatly 
agitated  our  church. 

The  struggle  between  the  older  and  newer  theology 
which  arose  in  1880  had,  particularly  by  reason  of  the 
piety  and  moderation  of  Professor  Petersen's  personality, 
not  yet  developed  into  a  decided  crisis;  nor,  therefore, 
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had  it  attained  full  clarity.  But  there  existed  an  uncer- 
tain spiritual  suspense,  an  increasing  anxiety  and  suspicion 
among  the  conservative  theologians  and  among  the  lay 
people  who  held  to  the  ancient  traditions;  a  multitude  of 
rumours  had  fearful  things  to  tell  of  dangerous,  unchris- 
tian elements  in  the  views  of  Professor  Petersen  and  his 
followers.  Still  the  majority  anticipated  a  tranquil  theo- 
logical development,  though  in  reality  only  by  an  excep- 
tional dispensation  could  our  church  have  passed  through 
the  unusually  great  revolution  of  thought  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Caspari  and  Johnson  to  modem  theological  think- 
ing without  a  serious  crisis  and  catastrophe. 

During  the  period  between  1892  and  1894  nearly  all 
the  members  of  our  theological  faculty  were,  in  God's 
mysterious  providence,  sunmioned  away  by  other  duties 
or  by  death,  among  them  the  two  veterans,  Caspari  and 
Gisle  Johnson.  And  new  men  were  appointed  to  the 
faculty  who  did  not  occupy  the  standpoint  of  the  Er- 
langen  theology  or  lean  to  the  tendencies  represented 
by  Hengstenberg.  The  highly  respected  Bishop  J.  C. 
Heuch  sent  forth  in  1902  a  sharp  warning  and  polemic 
against  the  new  theology,  and  during  several  years  of 
controversy  the  differences  became  increasingly  marked 
and  acute.  Great  importance  in  the  controversy  attached 
to  a  struggle  between  "church"  and  "theology"  in  regard 
to  supplying  a  vacant  professorship  in  systematic  theol- 
ogy and  ethics;  it  resolved  itself  into  a  question  whether 
scholarly  attainment  or  confessional  conservatism  should 
determine  the  appointment.  The  government  decided 
the  contest  by  appointing  successively  the  candidate 
most  strongly  recommended  by  each  of  the  two  opposing 
factions  (1905-06);  but  this  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
conservative  majority  in  the  church,  who  had  occupied 
a  position  nearly  despotic  diuring  the  controversy,  inas- 
much as  almost  all  ecclesiastical  and  rehgious  corpora- 
tions by  petition  and  the  like  had  supported  their  side. 
Tliese  contentions  brought  with  them  a  further  sharp- 
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ening  of  contrasts,  so  that  all  the  theological  problems 
with  which  churches  abroad  had  struggled  for  half  a 
century,  but  which  Norwegian  theology  had  hitherto 
excluded  from  religious  consideration,  were  thrown  all 
at  once  open  to  debate  in  our  church.  UnprqMued  as  we 
were,  this  condition  proved  most  disquieting  and  spiritu- 
ally confusing.  Special  significance  attached  to  a  con- 
troversy relating  to  the  external  actuality  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  and  to  the  Virgin  birth;  the  average  be- 
liever drew  from  this  the  inference  that  nothing,  not  even 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  remained  unshaken  to 
the  new  theology.  A  private  theological  faculty  was  es- 
tablished in  1907  by  a  very  liberal  popular  subscription, 
and  in  1913  it  was  granted  the  right  of  examination  of 
clerical  candidates  on  the  same  basis  as  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  university. 

For  the  third  time  impetus  was  now  given  to  labours 
looking  toward  a  synodical  organization — ^this  time  par- 
ticularly furthered  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  conservative 
biblical  and  confessional  character  of  the  church  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  constituted  authorities  had 
neglected  to  defend.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  dissenters  and  atheists  in  the  Storthing.  Attention 
was  further  called  to  the  fact  that  Norway  was  almost 
the  only  evangelical  country  in  which  the  church  had 
no  independence  over  against  the  state,  that,  for  ex- 
ample, its  clergy  was  appointed  by  the  King,  and  its 
service,  its  liturgy  and  the  like  were  determined  by  the 
King;  it  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  church  to  remain  under  state  direction. 

At  first  the  controversy  brought  about  a  stimulation 
of  general  interest  in  religious  questions.  The  new  ten- 
dency received  vigorous  support  from  such  as  felt  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  reigning  orthodoxy  within  the 
church  and  interested  in  sustaining  the  right  of  liberal 
research.  As  the  struggle  continued  in  its  course,  how- 
ever, and  it  became  evident  that  the  differences  between 
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the  two  theological  tendencies  were  not  by  far  so  funda- 
mental as  they  had  been  made  to  appear  in  the  acuteness 
of  polemical  controversy,  the  irreligious  and  the  radical 
religious  circles  lost  interest  in  the  contention.  And 
general  interest  in  religion  even  sank  so  far  below  the 
plane.it  had  previously  occupied  that  from  various  quar- 
ters complaints  began  to  be  heard  of  diminishing  at- 
tendance at  church.  It  seems  as  if  the  exhaustion  of  so 
much  strength  in  polemics  has  to  some  extent  paralyzed 
the  positive  constructive  energies  of  the  church  and 
resulted  in  a  measure  of  debility  which  might  become 
threatening,  had  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
merely  transitory. 

This  ecclesiastical  polemic  against  the  modem  ideas 
has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any  noticeable  degree  pre- 
vented their  dissemination  among  the  people  in  general. 
For  in  many  instances  it  has  gone  quite  counter  to  its 
purpose:  ingenuous  believers,  who  previously  have  come 
in  contact  only  with  conservative  testimonies,  hear  terri- 
fying descriptions  of  fearful  heresies  which,  according  to 
the  testifier,  prevail  in  the  present  day,  and  are  in  part 
thereby  thrown  into  disquietude  and  uncertainty  or  find 
affinities  for  solitary  thoughts  of  their  own,  which  before 
they  had  hardly  dared  to  recognize.  If  they  discover, 
furthermore,  that  the  designated  heretics  are  in  fact 
sincere  Christians  and  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted, 
such  a  discovery  has  a  very  marked  influence  upon  their 
point  of  view.  At  times  I  fear  that  the  thinking  laity 
of  our  church,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  controversy,  may 
proceed  not  too  slowly,  but  on  the  contrary  too  rapidly, 
in  putting  away  the  old  and  following  after  the  new, 
while  still  radical  and  immature;  for  a  revolutionary 
break  with  the  ancient  order  must  inevitably  result  in 
spiritual  loss,  a  slow  and  quiet  development  being  far 
preferable.  In  the  circles  best  known  to  me  among  the 
members  of  the  church,  however,  namely  the  young 
men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry,  the 
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danger  of  revolutionary  radicalism  is  in  the  main,  as  I 
hope,  already  averted.  The  practical  life  force  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  presented  itself  before  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian Students'  Movement,  has  had  a  determining  in- 
fluence toward  preserving  them  from  youthful  radicalism 
and  the  disease  of  negative  criticism,  and  has  taught 
them  to  build  up  by  the  power  of  the  divine  spirit  rather 
than  to  tear  down.  The  Christian  Students'  Movement « 
in  this  spiritual  crisis  of  ours,  has  been  of  most  decisive 
significance  for  the  whole  future  of  our  church. 

The  issue  of  the  crisis  it  is  still  too  early  to  foretell. 
Certain  signs  seem  to  indicate  nevertheless  that  even 
now  the  sharpness  of  theological  antitheses  has  begun 
to  be  modified.  The  glory  must  be  given  to  God  and  to 
our  pious  fathers,  who  have  endowed  us  with  the  patri- 
mony of  a  vital  Christianity  enriched  with  spiritual 
grace,  which  to  such  an  extent  transfuses  conservative 
and  liberal  alike,  that — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
they  are  bound  together  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  In  a 
measure  this  safeguards  the  representatives  of  both  ten- 
dencies against  extreme  radical  limitations;  and  above 
all  it  safeguards  both  parties  against  the  prevalence  of 
purely  negative  and  unfruitful  destructiveness.  Within 
a  few  years  I  hope  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  will 
be  re-established  in  our  church,  though  it  may  take  a 
long  time  before  the  present  spiritual  crisis  will  be  wholly 
overpast.  That  which  seems  to  me  to  remain  the  great 
theoretical  and  practical  difiiculty,  which  will  long  sep- 
arate large  elements  of  our  very  best  laity  from  the  new 
theology,  is  the  difficulty  of  uniting  historical,  critical 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Bible  with  that  inmiediate, 
vital  relation  to  the  word  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
healthy,  energetic  spiritual  life.  In  this  matter  theoret- 
ical meditations  alone  will  not  lead  to  the  goal;  a  new 
life  habit  is  an  absolute  requirement. 

The  movement  toward  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  seems  to  me  to  be  already  ebbing.    Many  have 
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come  to  fear  a  change  so  radical.  And  for  this  reason 
they  desire  a  more  gradual  reform :  for  the  time  being  only 
an  organization  of  individual  congregations  is  to  be  con- 
templated, with  the  establishment  of  local  church  coun- 
cils which,  among  other  things,  shall  have  influence 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  clergy;  and  a  further  tran- 
quil constructive  development  is  to  proceed  upon  this 
basis.  The  consideration  also  presents  itself  to  them 
with  some  force  that  a  separation  of  church  and  state 
might  easily  lead  to  the  shouldering  of  Christianity  from 
the  position  it  now  holds  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Par- 
ticular thought,  too,  has  been  turned  to  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction  in  our  state  schools;  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  danger  that  in  such  an  event  our  schools  might 
become  irreligious  or  receive  instruction  merely  inter- 
denominational or  confined  to  morality,  while  actual 
indoctrination  in  the  faith  of  the  church  would  be  di- 
vorced from  the  school  and  relegated  to  the  separate 
maintenance  of  the  church. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  these  considerations,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  a  conscious  or  unconscious  feeling  that  in 
reality,  imder  the  conditions  that  prevail  among  us,  a 
state  church  is  no  bad  external  agency  for  the  work 
of  the  divme  spirit  among  our  people.  For  Norway  has 
the  considerable  advantage  over  the  greater  number 
of  other  Christian  coimtries  that  its  people  are  united 
in  a  single  church  organization,  dissenters  being  in  num- 
ber merely  an  insignificant  minority  (62,553  in  all),  and 
avowed  irreligion  having  no  appreciable  strength  within 
the  nation.  So  long  as  this  remains  the  case  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Storthing  and  our  government  will  always 
heed  the  just  demands  of  the  church  to  the  extent  that 
these  demands  have  the  sanction  of  the  electorate.  The 
activities  of  the  church  in  home  and  foreign  missions 
and  in  humanitarian  work  are  now  principally  organized 
in  the  form  of  free  private  associations.  And  these  carry 
on  their  labours  under  state-church  conditions  with  com- 
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plete  independence;  to  some  extent  they  are  apprehensive 
that  a  synodieal,  more  hierarchical  organization  would 
in  a  measure  render  these  unfettered  activities  institu- 
tional and  thus  diminish  their  freedom  of  action.  And 
those  who  look  beyond  the  pietistic  ideal  of  saving  in- 
dividual souls  and  gathering  them  into  '"the  little  fold" 
while  the  great  world  remains  subject  to  evil,  those  who 
see  as  the  prime  object  the  permeation  of  the  entire  being 
of  the  nation  by  Christianity,  the  reclamation  of  the 
whole  people  to  be  the  people  of  God,  consider  that 
their  purpose  may  be  better  fulfilled  by  making  the 
entire  nationality  replete  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  by 
making  our  government  more  and  more  a  Christian 
government,  than  by  sundering  this  unity  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections,  the  one  secular-political  and  the  other 
religious.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  quite  general 
agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  local  congre- 
gations ecclesiastical  autonomy  and  influence  over  against 
the  central  administration;  for  thereby  initiative  and 
independence  of  action  are  furthered. 

For  the  same  reason  the  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  congregation  should  be  under  direction  of  a  local 
church  council  and  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  county 
board,  which  has  such  a  variety  of  concerns  to  administer 
that  it  quite  certainly  must  neglect  the  concerns  of  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  that  no  un- 
necessary separation  be  made  between  the  congregational 
authorities  and  the  national  administration  in  other  re- 
spects, but  that  church  and  state  be  inseparably  united 
also  in  externals  to  the  extent  that  this  result,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  history,  may  be  attained  without  injury, 
but  on  the  contrary  with  advantage,  to  both.  The 
partisans  of  synodical  organization  contend  that  it  would 
result  in  a  stronger  central  administration  and  a  solider, 
more  homogeneous  church.  From  the  opposite  side  the 
objection  is  raised  that  such  external  solidity  and  uni- 
formity involves  not  only  strength  but  weakness  as  well. 
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The  religious,  psychological  consciousness  of  our  age  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of  God  works  in 
many  ways,  and  shapes  many  varying  types,  each  of 
which  has  a  divine  right.  It  would  therefore  be  a  shac- 
kling of  the  free  action  of  the  spirit  if  we  should  attempt 
to  force  all  these  types  into  conformity  after  the  old 
orthodox  fashion  and  to  bind  them  beneath  the  same 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  confessions, — or  by  such  an  at- 
tempted  conformation  split  them  into  separate  church 
organizations  and  thus  break  the  unity  of  the  spirit. 
And  a  democratically  governed  state  church  is  actually 
better  fitted  than  any  other  type  of  church  to  provide 
that  spaciousness,  that  consideration  for  the  minority, 
which  can  serve  all  and  unite  all.  Really  vital  unity  can 
in  any  event  never  be  external,  but  must  be  internal: 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  worketh  all  in  all, 
so  that  only  that  which  is  of  the  spirit  lives  and  is  given 
increase,  while  that  which  loses  the  divine  spirit  sickens 
and  perishes. 

Certain  of  the  lessons  which  the  crisis  has  taught  us 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  at  the  close: 

It  is  a  perilous  thing,  when  a  church  excludes  itself 
for  a  length  of  time  from  continuous  spiritual  contact 
with  the  progress  of  the  age  in  other  lands.  This  but  too 
readily  leads  at  length  to  a  collapse,  when  such  isolation 
can  no  longer  be  maintained  and  all  the  new  ideas  at 
once  throng  in  upon  the  church.  Under  such  circum- 
stances ideas,  which  in  essence  are  not  at  enmity  with 
Christianity,  will  easily  press  on  toward  anti-Christian 
confusion;  even  more,  ideas  which  at  bottom  are  of  a  pro- 
nounced Christian  character  may,  in  such  a  situation, 
borne  aloft  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  by  irreligious  heralds, 
serve  a  profane  purpose  in  the  circumscription  of  the 
domain  of  religion, — until  believers  gain  time  for  thor- 
ough reflection  upon  the  new  ideas,  and  thus  make 
them  auxiliaries  of  a  Christian  conception  of  life. 

The  victory  in  such  a  conflict  of  ideas  is  to  be  gained 
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not  so  much  by  intellectual  polemics — although  truth 
inevitably  gains  through  clarification — as  by  genuine 
holy  living.  Intellectual  polemic,  for  the  defenders  of 
conservatism  particularly,  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which 
hews  down  the  old  confident  authoritarian  faith  quite  as 
much  as  it  hews  down  its  modem  opponents.  But  above 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  dissociated  from  the  perilous  risk  of 
weakening  the  constructive  and  creative  energies  of  the 
church  in  withdrawing  invaluable  forces  and  interests  to 
the  service  of  a  strife  which,  however  inevitable,  is  at 
all  events  unproductive. 

The  victories  of  Christianity  are  won  chiefly  by  edi- 
fying and  constructive  efforts;  destructive  and  contro- 
versial work  must  fail  of  its  aim. 
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Ecclesiastical  Honesty 

By  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell. 

There  is  in  many  quarters  today  a  suspicion  of  ecclesi- 
astical honesty.    While  only  an  occasional  novel  writer 
or  embittered  railer  against  the  church  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  declare  that  the  official  ministers  of  the 
church  are  deliberately  insincere,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  rather  widespread  feeling  that  ecclesiastical  honesty 
belongs  in  an  ethical  class  by  itself.    The  holder  of  the 
modem  scientific  views  wonders  if  the  spokesman  of  the 
church  can  be  in  the  full  sense  honest  and  not  allow 
these  views  to  have  more  influence  in  his  theological 
fJiinking  or  in  his  public  address.    The  propagandist  of 
various  phases  of  social  reorganization  is  puzzled  at  times 
st  the  rather  cool  reception  his  schemes  receive  from  the 
ninisters  of  the  Gospel,  and  wonders  if  really  honest  men 
can  fail  to  see  the  social. defects  to  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion.   The  prophet  of  co-operation  in  church  unity  is  at 
first  encouraged  by  the  ready  applause  which  he  finds 
for  his  appeal  that  the  churches  sink  their  differences 
and  come  closer  together,  and  then  bewildered  at  the 
^^luctance  which  he  encounters  when  he  proposes  some 
practical  programme  looking  toward  closer  union.      In 
quarters  such  as  these  the  impression  prevails  that  while 
at  heart  the  churches  may  be  sound  the  official  ecclesi- 
astics are  not  altogether  honest  in  the  finer  sense  of  the 
term. 

Of  course  a  charge  of  dishonesty  placed  against  the 
^irtire  mass  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  world  would  fall  of  itself 
'^r  the  simple  reason  first  of  all  that  the  ecclesiastics  are 
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too  many  in  number.  It  is  impossible  successfully  to 
lodge  charges  of  insincerity  against  so  numerous  a  body 
of  men,  especially  when  the  vast  majority  in  their  private 
relationships  are  admitted  to  be  above  reproach,  and 
when  in  their  public  capacity  they  are  ostensibly  labour- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  But  to  dismiss 
the  charge  in  a  summary  fashion  would  not  answer  a  real 
question.  Are  the  officers  of  the  churches,  the  so-called 
priests  and  prophets,  honest  in  the  finer  sense?  What 
is  there  in  their  preaching  and  ecclesiastical  practice 
which  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  even  to  suggest  a 
lack  of  the  highest  ethical  integrity?  Perhaps  those  who 
raise  the  question  will  admit  that  the  suspicion  is  un- 
founded if  they  can  just  be  brought  to  see  some  problems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  the  churches. 
In  any  case,  little  good  can  come  from  ignoring  the 
complaint. 

One  familiar  with  the  latest  theories  of  natural  science 
or  with  the  most  recent  applications  of  the  scientific 
method  to  Biblical  study  may  occasionally  come  upon 
a  clergyman  who  indeed  listens  attentively  to  all  these 
newer  views.  The  adherent  to  scientific  method  is 
greatly  delighted  to  find  the  clergyman  so  receptive  and 
responsive.  The  conversation  at  the  club  room  or  before 
the  fire  in  the  cozy  private  parlour  is  most  gratifying. 
Here  at  last  is  one  minister  open  to  the  truth !  The  man's 
sermons  will,  of  course,  abound  in  allusions  to  latest 
scientific  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of  being  coloured 
throughout  with  thoroughly  modem  presuppositions. 
The  scientifically  minded  man  fares  forth  to  church  on 
the  next  Sunday  morning  to  hear  one  who  evidently 
sees  eye  to  eye  with  himself.  What  is  his  bewilderment 
to  hear  a  sermon  which  does  not  refer  to  scientific  truth 
at  all  and  which  evidently  is  founded  on  the  assumptions 
of  the  day  of  dogmatism  in  theology.  The  listener  cannot 
find  it  in  his  heart  even  to  greet  the  minister  after  the 
sermon.    He  hurries  back  to  his  rooms  in  utter  perplexity. 
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Can  this  conventional  theologian  be  the  same  man  who 
listened  so  attentively  a  few  evenings  ago  to  the  latest 
phrasings  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  and  who  dis- 
cussed with  every  mark  of  appreciation  the  latest  posi- 
tions in  advanced  Biblical  criticism?  Can  such  a  prophet 
be  a  prophet  at  all?    Can  he  really  be  an  honest  man? 

Yes, — ^he  may  be  an  entirely  honest  man.  The  diflB- 
culty  may  lie  not  in  the  realm  of  ethics  or  even  in  that 
of  philosophy,  but  rather  in  that  of  psychology.  Very 
few  ministers  change  either  the  content  or  the  form  of 
their  preaching  to  any  great  extent  after  they  have 
passed,  let  us  say,  the  period  of  middle  life.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  repeat  old  sermons.  They  may  write 
new  sermons  every  week,  but  they  have  passed  the 
period  at  which  they  are  likely  to  remould  their  funda- 
mental thinking.  They  are  genuinely  open  to  new 
truth  but  they  hear  the  new  truth  rather  than  study  it. 
Their  preaching  comes  out  of  the  statements  of  thought 
over  which  they  wrestled  in  early  manhood.  They 
content  themselves  with  more  or  less  of  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  at  best  a  theological  statement  is  but  in- 
strumental. They  are  really  aiming  at  deepening  and 
strengthening  the  religious  life  of  those  whom  they  are 
called  to  serve.  But  they  cannot  help  using  the  old 
tools.  Their  hands  have  been  accustomed  to  these  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  better  execution  with  the  old 
tools  than  some  men  do  with  the  new.  So  long  as  they 
are  content  to  welcome  the  younger  brethren  who  use 
the  newer  instruments  there  is  no  reason  why  even  a 
scientist,  aiming  to  get  work  done  most  eflSciently,  should 
too  seriously  object.  Of  course  now  if  the  conflict  were 
between  statements  of  truth  each  claiming  to  be  final 
and  absolute  in  itself  the  situation  would  be  diflferent. 
But  theological  statements,  and  scientific  statements  for 
that  matter,  do  not  always  have  much  more  than  in- 
gtnimental  validity.  The  scientist  is  aiming  at  larger 
life  for  the  mind.    The  preacher  is  aiming  at  larger  life 
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for  the  whole  man.  If  the  preacher  speaks  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way  while  at  the  same  time  welcoming  light 
which  he  is  psychologically  incapacitated  from  using, 
his  situation  may  indeed  not  be  ideal.  But  he  can 
hardly  with  justice  be  called  dishonest. 

The  matter  however  goes  deeper  than  this.  Our  scien- 
tific friend  is  not  speaking  merely  of  men  who  have  passed 
the  meridian.  He  has  in  mind  much  younger  men,  min- 
isters whom  he  knows  to  have  accepted  modem  views 
and  yet  who  will  not  speak  in  public  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  they  speak  in  private.  Truth  is  truth,  and 
is  to  be  uttered  with  complete  fearlessness  without  re- 
gard to  its  eflfects  upon  any  conceivable  audience.  The 
writer  of  this  article  once  heard  a  courageous  prophet 
tell  of  his  independence  of  his  audience.  "When  I  am 
lecturing,"  said  this  prophet,  "I  seek  simply  to  utter 
the  truth  without  regard  to  the  audience.  They  can 
understand  or  not  understand.  They  can  sympathize 
or  not  sympathize.  If  I  so  state  my  truth  as  to  satisfy 
myself  the  audience  can  fall  away."  To  which  the 
sufficient  answer  is  that  the  audience  usually  did  fall 
away.  And  this  brings  us  to  consider  that  a  minister 
in  a  church  is  not  one  who  utters  truth  on  its  own  ac- 
count or  on  his  own  account.  He  is  a  teacher  and  as  a 
teacher  he  has  for  his  business  not  only  to  be  loyal  to 
the  truth,  but  to  get  the  truth  understood.  Language 
is  an  instrument  not  merely  of  self-utterance  but  of 
utterance  to  others  besides  ourselves.  If  a  teacher 
succeeds  chiefly  in  getting  himself  misunderstood  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  he  can  pride  himself  on  any  particular 
loyalty  to  the  truth  or  on  any  superior  type  of  honesty. 

The  minister  is  in  better  position  than  others  to  imder- 
stand  the  temper  of  mind  of  those  who  look  to  him  for 
instruction.  He  is  not  to  be  accused  of  juggling  with  his 
conscience  when  he  makes  attempts  not  to  be  misimder- 
stood.  "But  what  chance  is  there  of  misunderstanding?" 
our  scientific  friend  asks.     "Some  matters  before  the 
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world  of  religious  thought  today  are  up  for  a  definite 
answer — ^yes  or  no."  In  reply  we  urge  that  some  prob- 
lems which  seem  most  clearly  questions  to  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no  would  in  multitudes  of  minds  beget  only 
confusion  if  thus  answered.  "Do  you  believe  in  the 
Virgin  Birth?  Answer,  Yes  or  No."  Here  is  a  question 
which  must  deal  with  definite  fact.  Many  can  answer 
honestly  yes  or  no.  More  than  one  thoroughly  con- 
scientious teacher  might  decline  to  answer  if  he  were 
given  only  the  choice  of  the  two  words,  "Yes"  or  "No." 
He  may  well  ask  for  opportunity  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  his  answer.  Suppose  he  says,  "  No."  Scores  of  persons 
may  believe  that  by  that  answer  he  denies  the  divinity 
or  deity  of  Christ.  Probably  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  with  the  majority  of  believers  today  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  depend 
upon  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  answer  "No"  may  mean 
nothing  more  to  the  minister  himself  than  that  he  will 
not  tie  his  belief  in  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jesus  to  one 
particular  mode  of  incarnation.  He  may  not  think  that 
he  is  doing  violence  to  the  Scripture  in  not  taking  the 
Infancy  narratives  as  strict  history.  He  may  not  intend 
to  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  flat  "No"  in  this  case 
would  succeed  chiefly  in  getting  the  minister  misunder- 
stood. Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  minister  an- 
swers, "  Yes."  Here,  too,  there  may  be  misunderstanding. 
The  minister  may  accept  the  Virgin  Birth  as  fact  because  it 
seems  to  him  to  provide  fitting  accompaniment  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  He  holds  to  the  Scriptural  narrative 
as  fact  because  it  falls  in  with  his  notion  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  But  he  would  like  an  opportunity  to  say  that 
he  does  not  accept  that  view  of  the  universe  which 
would  make  this  method  of  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Son  the  only  method.  He  rejoices  in  the  narrative  not 
because  he  believes  that  God  must  break  through  nat- 
^  laws  to  reach  us,  but  because  he  believes  that  God 
iiUirked  the  beginning  of  the  unique  earthly  Career  with 
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a  unique  event.  He  would  prefer  an  opportunity  to  say 
that  he  believes  in  the  story  of  the  Birth  because  he  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  rather  than  that  he  believes  in  Christ 
because  he  believes  in  the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

No  doubt  we  need  men  who  simply  proclaim  their 
truth  without  regard  to  readers  or  hearers.  Such  men 
accept  the  misunderstanding  of  their  particular  time  as 
a  matter  of  course.  They  wait  for  the  understanding  of 
the  future.  The  years  themselves  will  bring  the  qualifi- 
cations and  modifications  to  what  they  say.  But  the 
minister  is  dealing  with  people  who  are  here  now.  He  is 
striving  to  lead  inquiring  minds  step  by  step  toward 
better  views.  For  him  the  task  is  to  get  himself  under- 
stood. It  is  his  business  to  be  understood.  If  now  he 
uses  the  principle  of  accommodation  in  such  fashion 
that  he  says  what  he  does  not  believe  just  for  the  sake 
of  making  an  adjustment  with  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
he  is  not  honest.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  so  ac- 
commodates himself  to  the  minds  dependent  upon  him 
that  he  sees  how  his  statements  would  look  from  their 
standpoint  and  strives  at  every  step  to  guard  against 
serious  misunderstanding,  the  charge  of  dishonesty  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  It  is  more  honest  to  be  fair  with 
inquiring  minds  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  make  the  truth 
understood  by  those  minds,  than  it  is  to  utter  in  oracular 
fashion  statements  which  posterity  indeed  may  under- 
stand, but  which  the  immediate  contemporaries  may 
find  to  be  occasions  for  stumbling  and  wreck. 

In  addition  to  all  those  who  accept  the  more  modem 
views  and  who  may  seem  to  be  over-cautious  in  teaching 
them  there  are  those  who  seem  inconsistent  in  that  they 
accept  this  or  that  position,  but  draw  back  from  taking 
further  steps  because  they  cannot  see  where  they  are  to 
come  out.  This  seems  to  the  rigour-and-vigour  moralist 
to  be  disloyalty  to  the  truth.  We  should  follow  the 
truth  no  matter  whither  it  leads  us.    Now  while  all  this 
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sounds  very  fine  it  does  not  always  help  us.  There  are 
important  philosophers  of  the  pragmatic  school  today 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  one  test  of  truth  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  road  seems  to  point.  Pragmatism 
aside,  however,  we  are  not  to  charge  Christian  teachers 
with  lack  of  honesty  when  they  wait  to  see  what  will  be 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  preaching  of  the  newer 
statements  of  truth.  In  the  realm  of  Christian  teaching 
truth  is  supposed  to  show  itself  in  the  consequences 
which  make  for  larger  life.  Not  every  minister  has  a 
^talent  for  exploration  in  the  realms  of  criticism  or  phi- 
losophy. Many  look  upon  truth  not  only  as  something 
in  itself  but  also  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  making 
lives  true.  When  modem  views  are  so  preached  as  to 
leave  believers  less  concerned  about  Christianity  than 
before,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  leaders 
slow  to  begin  the  teaching  of  such  views.  For  practical 
purposes  all  Christian  formulations  have  to  meet  in  the 
end  the  test  as  to  their  eflfect  on  life.  There  are  many 
views  of  the  Scripture  which  command  the  assent  of 
Christian  scholars  which  ought  to  receive  the  larger 
support  of  men  in  actual  charge  of  parishes.  The  next 
step  in  the  propagation  of  such  views  is  not  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  men  who  will  not  accept  them  off-hand, 
but  to  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  win  men  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  to  build  men  up  in  Christian  character. 
The  purpose  of  the  Christian  Scripture  happens  to  be 
the  production  of  Christian  life,  and  any  really  important 
view  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  show  its  worth  as  a  nour- 
isher  of  religious  life.  Some  views  have  been  victorious 
in  the  class  room.  We  must  not  think  men  insincere 
who  are  waiting  for  light  as  to  how  to  apply  these  views 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible  school  and  the  prayer  meeting. 
The  second  main  class  of  those  who  suspect  ecclesias- 
tical honesty  is  composed  of  men  deeply  concerned  in 
projects  of  social  reform.  How  the  ministers  can  remain 
as  quiet  as  they  do  in  the  presence  of  grave  economic  and 
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political  and  social  evils  is  a  mystery  to  the  social  re- 
fonners.  Of  what  use  is  the  church  if  it  does  not  lead 
in  the  spcial  redemptions  of  the  day?  Of  what  use  are 
ministers  if  they  are  not  more  sensitive  than  others  to 
claims  urged  in  the  name  of  the  highest  moraUty?  Do 
not  ministers  by  their  very  silence  show  that  they  have 
become  too  snugly  adjusted  to  the  present  system  of 
things?  A  newspaper  correspondent  attends  the  meet- 
ing of  a  charities  organization,  or  of  a  reform  association, 
or  of  a  radical  labour  party,  and  can  see  no  ministers 
present.  Forthwith  he  asks  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  representatives  of  the  church.  We  say  "sees  no 
ministers  present"  advisedly,  for  the  ministers  may  be 
present  even  though  the  reporter  does  not  see  them. 
Ministers  are  present  at  practically  every  important 
meeting  called  to  consider  any  serious  social  reform. 

But  accepting  the  complaint  as  measurably  well- 
grounded  what  is  the  reply?  The  replies  are  rather  nu- 
merous, when  we  come  close  to  ministers  who  in  their 
way  are  trying  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
first  reply  is  that  the  minister  may  be  busy  with  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  his  parish.  He  is  visiting  the 
sick,  and  instructing  the  children,  and  searching  out  the 
strangers.  A  devoted  city  pastor  will  in  the  course  of 
a  year  make  a  thousand  calls  upon  persons  who  are  helped 
by  the  calls, — ^a  social  service  in  itself  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. This  work  strikes  him  as  his  first  duty.  He 
may  make  a  mistake  if  he  slips  in  quietly  and  takes  a 
back  seat  at  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  unemployed. 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  show  himself  more  openly,  but  he 
can  hardly  be  called  lacking  in  moral  integrity  for  putting 
the  regular  work  of  the  parish  first.  When  it  comes  to 
finding  soUcitors  for  the  funds  for  whatever  enterprise  h 
on  he  will  not  be  overlooked, — ^nor  will  he  prove  unre 
sponsive. 

But  does  not  the  minister  see  that  we  need  profoun 
social    re-adjustment, — ^that    the    industrial    times    a 
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sadly  out  of  joint?    The  minister's  reply  may  be  alto- 
gether annoying  to  the  social  reformer.    He  may  admit 
all  that  the  reformer  points  out  about  the  evil  of  the 
times.    He  may  deplore  these  evils  with  a  grief  which 
is  none  the  less  deep  and  serious  because  it  seldom  bursts 
forth  into  invective.    He  may  not  think  of  himself  as 
possessing  the  technical  insight  required  to  suggest  de- 
tailed improvements  in  the  social  order.    But  since  the 
one  great  need  of  all  time  is  largeness  and  fulness  of 
inner  life  he  may  think  of  himself  as  doing  his  best  in 
trying  to  deepen  the  springs  of  that  life  and  in  holding 
on  high  the  spiritual  ideals.     In  any  system  the  only 
path  for  improvement  lies  through  the  coming  into  so- 
ciety of  a  new  spirit.    The  minister  may  be  labouring 
for  the  coming  of  that  spirit.    His  attitude  may  be  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  artist.    The  artist  may  be  a 
social  revolutionary,  and  in  some  way  his  principles  may 
show  themselves  in  his  artistic  creations;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  artist  keeps  to  his  ideals  regardless  of 
what  the  particular  social  institutional  life  of  the  time 
may  be.     His  work  may  help  on  the  new  day  by  its 
embodiment  of  the  principles  of  beauty  which  will  reign 
in  that  new  day,  but  his  influence  is  most  effectively 
exerted  as  he  remains  an  artist.    The  anti-tuberculosis 
Workers,  or  the  labourers  for  the  betterment  of  prison 
conditions,  or  the  propagandists  for  better  divorce  law 
l3iay  ask  him  if  he  cannot  paint  or  carve  something 
Which  will  bear  directly  on  their  particular  causes;  but 
Xf  his  art  does  something  to  make  ideal  humanity  more 
Xreal  as  a  force  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  artist  will  have 
Klone  his  part  for  the  furtherance  of  all  reforms  alike. 
So  with  the  minister.    He  may  take  his  calling  at  least 
«s  seriously  as  if  he  were  an  artist.    He  may  consider 
that  the  best  way  he  can  help  is  to  set  forth  the  idea 
of  man  and  the  idea  of  God  which  must  underlie  all 
social  advance  whatsoever.     A   student   interested   in 
advance  once  heard  a  minister  preach  on  the  stew- 
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ardship  of  wealth.  The  sermon  attempted  to  expound 
the  principles  of  Jesus  as  to  the  use  of  material  posses- 
sions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  student 
of  social  questions  remarked:  ^^I  am  glad  he  did  not 
mention  the  Trusts."  A  less  discerning  critic  might 
have  pronounced  such  an  omission  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
sermon,  but  the  trained  student  saw  a  statement  of  the 
everlasting  Christian  principle  so  irresistible  that  any 
man  could  make  an  application  for  himself.  Moreover 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  men  who  have  stated 
most  clearly  the  social  principles  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  compelled  to  suffer  question  as  to  their  integrity 
because  they  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciples into  implications  which  might  better  be  left  to 
the  social  or  legislative  expert. 

But  we  must  go  farther.  There  is  a  certain  relativity 
about  the  moral  character  of  the  successive  phases  of 
social  advance.  Every  stage  of  progress  is  at  least  in 
its  initial  phasw  good,  or  at  least  better  than  what  has 
been  before.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  stage  of  prog- 
ress. Soon  this  stage  begins  to  pass,  and  merge  into 
something  else.  After  a  while  the  stage  is  seen  as  im- 
perfect and  inadequate,  perhaps  as  evil;  and  the  day 
is  at  hand  for  a  fresh  advance.  Now  in  that  in-between 
time  when  one  phase  is  passing  and  another  is  arriving 
the  charges  of  dishonesty  fly  back  and  forth,  thick  and 
fast.  It  is  the  hour  for  charity  everywhere,  yet  progress  is 
sometimes  delayed  by  needless  asperity  and  recrimination. 

Let  us  take  a  social  state  which  may  be  ahead  of  us, 
or  which  may  never  come  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
preached.  So  far  as  radical  progranmies  for  social  re- 
"form  are  concerned  socialism  in  one  shape  or  another 
would  just  now  seem  to  have  more  votes  than  any  other. 
Let  us  suppose  for  argument  that  as  the  result  of  some 
sudden  crisis,  socialism  is  voted  in  by  the  countries  which 
we  now  think  of  as  parts  of  Christendom;  or  let  us 
imagine  that  the  close  of  the  present  European  war  should 
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see  socialism  installed  as  an  actual  system  in  the  coun- 
tries now  engaged  in  the  conflict.    At  first  the  new  day 
would  be  hailed  with  great  rejoicing.    Men  would  find 
the  laws  so  organized,  let  us  say»  that  possibilities  of  co- 
operation would  appear  as  never  before.    Suppose  all  the 
socialistic  dreams  to  come  true, — ^the  earth  responding 
with  fertility,  the  industrial  organization  running  without 
friction,  fraud  and  oppression  vanishing  from  business 
and  politics.    What  would  be  the  next  step?    Since  one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another,  let  us  fancy  that  there  arises 
in  that  socialistic  order  a  group  of  prophets  who  resent 
so  much  hard-and-fast  mechanism  in  law.    They  weary 
of  the  statute-book.      They  would  not  go  back  to  an 
anarchic  individualism  but  they  would  have  a  kind  of 
spiritual  anarchism,  in  which  men  are  held  together  by 
their  innate  brotherhood  rather  than  by  the  clamps  of 
any  set  of  rules.    Just  as  a  true  marriage  stands  without 
reliance  on  divorce  laws  so  a  true  society  should  get 
along  without  the  statute-book.    Men  should  stand  to- 
gether because  of  their  liking  for  one  another  and  because 
of  their  dependence  on  one  another.    This  could  be  so 
preached  as  to  be  a  noble  social  gospel.    But  in  carrying 
through  the  propaganda  honest  differences  of  opinion 
would  appear.    One  man  would  fear  that  the  time  for 
the  abolition  of  formal  law  had  not  yet  come.    Another 
would  point  to  the  numbers  of  uneducated  persons  for 
whom  the  law  must  be  a  schoolmaster.    Another  would 
protest  that  the  mere  reliance  upon  mutual  good  will 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  un- 
usual crisis.    Now  here  might  be  a  society  under  a  highly 
advanced  organization,  with  all  the  leaders  striving  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  yet  with  some  of  the  most 
oonsdentious  of  them  laying  themselves  open  to  the 
diarge  of  not  being  obedient  to  the  higher  ethical  vision. 
There  are  indeed  some  ministers  who  are  unworthy  in 
their  defence  of  the  present  system.    Some  are  just  chap- 
lains of  the  prosperous  selfish,  and  think  as  the  selfish  do. 
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But  such  are  few.  Though  the  present  industrial  and 
political  condition  is  in  sad  need  of  improvement  there 
are  many  ministers  who  think  there  is  much  in  the  present 
system  worth  saving.  The  wider  our  familiarity  with 
ministerial  conservatism  the  more  surely  we  see  that 
much  of  such  conservatism  springs  from  a  desire  to  save 
what  seems  to  them  worth  saving.  And  systems  apart, — 
the  pastor  of  the  rich  man  thinks,  or  ought  to  think,  that 
the  rich  man  himself  is  worth  saving.  Over  against 
the  minister  who  falls  into  the  social  ways  and  attitudes 
which  are  essentially  pagan  must  be  put  the  faithful  priest 
of  God  who  deals  honestly  as  spiritual  adviser  with  those 
of  his  people  who  are  making  an  unchristian  use  of 
wealth.  Whereas  many  a  social  reformer  declares  that 
the  social  evils  of  our  day  are  inherent  and  inevitable 
faults  of  the  system  itself, — ^faults  for  which  no  indi- 
vidual is  to  blame, — ^many  a  priest  of  God  tells  his  people 
that  they  personally  are  responsible  for  what  happens 
even  at  the  outer  ends  of  their  industrial  and  politick  in- 
fluences. And  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  both  reformer 
and  minister  may  be  right. 

The  larger  number  of  preachers  speak  to  that  middle 
class  which  is  itself  the  vast  social  majority.  Here  again 
the  social  reformer  is  apt  to  break  out  with  strictures 
upon  the  preacher.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  '^  av- 
erage" minds  of  any  sort,  ministerial  or  lay,  we  have  to 
be  on  our  guard  lest  we  forget  that  we  cannot  safely 
bring  charges  of  dishonesty  against  so  numerous  a  class 
of  persons.  It  would  be  amusing,  for  example,  to  caU 
the  great  mass  of  average  persons  in  the  world  dis- 
honest, for  that  includes  the  huge  majority.  The  major- 
ity may  however  be  ethically  mediocre,  and  that  may  be 
what  the  social  reformer  means  when  he  reflects  upon 
the  ethics  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  preachers  to 
the  middle  class.  A  distinguished  writer  on  social  themes 
recently  gave  it  as  his  matured  conviction  that  no  pop- 
ular preacher  could  be  honest.    Of  course  we  are  at  a 
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loss  here  until  we  have  a  few  definitions.  If  the  critic 
meant  that  a  man  cannot  be  popular  in  the  sense  of 
pleasing  the  crowds  without  letting  down  below  the 
highest  ethical  requirements  there  may  be  weight  in  the 
charge.  But  the  preacher  popular  in  the  sense  of  reaching 
the  people  may  be  highly  honest.  To  be  sure,  a  man 
who  ministers  to  the  people  must  in  a  sense  be  of  the 
people.  He  cannot  preach  down  to  them.  He  may  be 
to  a  degree  a  product  of  the  forces  which  work  through 
the  masses,  but  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  leader 
toward  a  new  day  for  society.  What  was  said  about  the 
relation  of  the  minister  to  modem  intellectual  movements 
may  be  repeated  here.  The  true  minister  has  to  lead. 
If  he  is  to  lead  he  must  not  necessarily  accommodate  his 
truth  to  popular  concq[>tions,  but  he  must  accommodate 
the  length  of  his  stride  to  those  whom  he  is  leading. 

It  might  be  well  if  our  friends  outside  the  churches 
who  are  labouring  for  social  progress  would  try  to  realize 
the  humanness  of  the  material  with  which  the  minister  has 
to  deal.    In  these  days  the  successful  minister  has  to  be 
a  really  human  being.     He  meets  people  on  the  dis- 
tinctively human  side.    The  agitator  speaks  of  classes 
and  of  upper  or  middle  class  oppressors.    Now  the  min- 
ister knows  the  oppressor  of  the  capitalistic  class  as  a 
rather  vigorous  gentleman  of  marked  prejudices  and  a 
habit  of  cutting  short  what  other  people  have  to  say, 
but  often  as  a  man  who  has  openness  of  mind  and  vision 
if  you  can  once  get  to  him  with  what  he  calls  ""a  definite 
proposition."     The  minister  knows   the   middle  class 
tyranny  to  be  composed  of  hard-working  persons  who 
are  struggling  to  pay  their  rent  while  they  get  their 
boys  through  college.     He  knows  the  labouring  man 
not  as  a  potential  bomb-thrower  but  as  an  intelligent 
reader  at  least  of  the  newspapers  and  as  a  father  anxious 
to  give  his  children  a  chance.    He  sat  by  the  capitalist 
when  the  eldest  son  died,  called  on  the  middle  class  man 
when  the  bank  went  down,  and  conducted  the  funeral 
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services  of  the  workman's  child  when  the  ^idemic 
came.  And  the  impression  of  the  -minister  is  that  the 
men  from  all  three  so-called  classes  are  pretty  much 
alike. 

Toward  anything  wjiich  promises  substantial  reli^  to 
human  beings  in  actual  distress  the  minister  is  very  apt 
to  have  both  eyes  and  ears  open.  The  preachers  who 
are  at  all  successful  today  are  reading  more  widely  about 
current  social  movements  than  are  the  members  of  any 
other  group  outside  the  leaders  of  the  movements  them- 
selves. After  a  somewhat  extended  observation  of  the 
books  that  ministers  buy  the  present  writer  is  convinced 
that  more  volumes  on  socialism  and  kindred  themes  are 
sold  to  preachers  than  to  any  other  groups  outside  of 
those  who,  like  teachers  of  economics,  are  making  profes- 
sional study  of  social  questions.  A  distinguished  sociolo- 
gist recently  declared  in  private  conversation  that  he  long 
ago  learned  that  preachers  are  the  last  persons  over  whom 
the  reformers  should  worry,  that  all  the  ministerial 
leaders  who  are  at  all  influential  are  willing  to  further 
any  cause  which  has  human  welfare  at  heart.  Even  if 
the  church  as  an  institution  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
conservatism  and  suffers  from  that  sluggishness  and  inert- 
ness which  are  part  of  the  original  weakness  of  any  or- 
ganization, there  are  always  leaders  of  wide-ranging  in- 
terests who  will  swing  the  church,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but 
inevitably  to  the  side  of  any  cause  which  promises  help 
to  men.  K  we  are  met  with  the  question  as  to  why  the 
great  pioneers  in  social  advance  are  so  often  outside  the 
organized  church  the  answer  is  that  they  are  outside  just 
because  the  church  is  organized.  Organization  means 
the  tying  together  of  all  sorts  of  elements,  and  the  slow 
elements  hold  back  the  swift.  The  pioneer  must  run  on 
ahead.  But  the  massive  work  after  all  is  done  by  the 
mass  of  the  army.  The  battles  are  fought  not  by  aero- 
planists  or  by  horsemen  or  by  artillery-men  but  by  the 
host  of  those  who  come  up  on  foot.   This  article  is  not  an 
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attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for  lazy  or  cowardly  preachers. 
Such  individuals  are  found  in  pulpits  here  and  there. 
It  is  rather  to  help  social  leaders  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  large  numbers  of  spiritual  counsellors  who 
know  more  about  the  teachings  of  the  leaders  than  the 
leaders  suspect,  and  who  sympathize  as  deeply  with 
those  whom  the  reformers  are  trying  to  help  as  do  the 
reformers  themselves.  And  while  the  ethics  of  the 
preacher  may  seem  faulty  to  the  specialist  the  preacher 
is  very  apt  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  view  of  the  human  problem  and  the  humanness 
of  his  own  approach  to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

Still  another  occasion  for  the  complaint  of  dishonesty 
against  the  officials  of  the  churches  arises  over  the 
question  of  closer  mutual  relationship  on  the  part  of  the 
various  denominational  divisions.  The  man  outside 
often  dismisses  with  a  sneer  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
crhurch  representative  to  be  the  teacher  of  lofty  ethics 
l>ecause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  churches  to  forget  their 
^flPerences  in  the  presence  of  the  allied  forces  of  evil  in 
^e  world.  And  this  outside  feeling  is  no  stronger  than 
^that  of  some  inside  the  church  itself  who  become  wearied 
over  the  slow  progress  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  Christ 
toward  real  co-ordination.  Such  feel  that  talk  about 
closer  approach  goes  on  very  well  until  some  practical 
plan  is  actually  formulated.  Then  the  leaders  find  ex- 
cuses. A  shrewdly  discerning  spectator  soon  surmises 
that  the  type  of  co-operation  which  each  ecclesiastic  in- 
wardly desires  is  the  absorption  by  his  own  body  of  all 
the  other  bodies.  So  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  movements  toward  closer  denominational  union  are 
fundamentally  sincere.  Do  not  the  leaders  of  each  de- 
nominational body  after  all  think  of  their  particular  de- 
nomination as  the  sole  depository  of  religious  truth? 

In  spite  of  all  seeming  to  the  contrary  the  movement 
toward  closer  relationship  is  fundamentally  honest. 
Each  denomination  does  not  think  of  itself  as  the  sole 
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guardian  of  religious  truth.  The  very  fact  of  tolerance 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  that  notion, 
for  if  each  or  any  one  is  the  sole  vessel  of  truth  there 
can  be  no  tolerance  of  any  other.  All  leaders  are  coming 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  see  that  the  essential  truth 
of  Christianity  is  the  truth  of  the  Christian  life  itself. 
The  one  great  heresy  on  which  all  agree  is  the  heresy  of 
false  living.  The  diflPerent  organizations  are  so  many 
different  approaches  to  the  life, — or  so  many  different 
instruments  which  aid  in  the  cultivation  or  expression 
of  the  life.  The  body  is  the  instrument  and  expression 
of  the  soul.  There  is  little  denial  today  of  the  truth 
that  the  various  churches  are  parts  of  the  one  body  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  great  desire  everywhere  that  the 
parts  shall  be  organized  into  such  coherency  that  the 
church  shall  be  the  true  body  of  Christ  on  earth. 

How  then  shall  we  understand  the  hesitancy  in  the 
face  of  this  or  that  practical  suggestion?    The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.    The  movement  toward  closer  relation- 
ship is  today  misunderstood  by  multitudes.    The  sug- 
gestion made  too  many  times  is  of  a  sort  of  levelling 
process  by  which  uniformity  is  to  be  produced.     Now 
while  schemes  which  work  toward  uniformity  on  a  large 
scale  were  once  heralded  as  promising  a  new  day  they 
are  in  our  time  regarded  with  suspicion.    For  example, 
consider  the  movements  toward  world  empire  in  the 
realm  of  international  state-craft.     There  was  a  time 
when  statesmen  of  this  or  that  nation  dreamed  of  spread- 
ing just  one  type  of  national  life  and  thought  over  the 
widest  possible  area  of  the  earth's  surface.    But  attempts 
to  do  this  have  not  been  especially  successful.    It  has 
been  found  in  experience  that  the  only  sort  of  empire 
that  will  work  is  the  kind  that  will  unite  its  component 
parts  for  the  tasks  they  can  best  perform  t<^;ether,  and 
leave  them  separate  for  the  tasks  which  they  can  best 
perform  separately.    The  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  attempt  to  build  up  the  British  Empire 
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has  come  out  of  the  recognition  of  this  principle.    The 
Empire  rigorously  and  of  set  purpose  leaves  local  activi- 
ties to  local  agencies  in  so  far  as  these  do  not  conflict 
with  the  larger  purposes  of  the  Empire.     To  take  a 
further  instance,  we  observe  in  the  more  progressive 
democracies  today  repeated  insistence  upon  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  in  the  spread  of  democracy  shall  be  allowed 
to  level  down  what  is  worth  while  in  the  distinctiveness 
of  individuals  or  of  groups.   The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  has  aimed  most  definitely  at  world-wide  spiritual 
empire,  long  ago  discovered  that  she  could  preserve  her- 
self only  by  making  room  for  the  utmost  diversity  of 
activity  in  the  realms  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
direct  authority  of  the  supreme  power.    In  our  attempts 
to  bring  the  churches  to  closer  co-operation  we  who 
have  this  cause  at  heart  should  remember  that  the  one 
lasting  service  of  denominationalism  has  been  to  develop 
diversity  in  the  manifestation  of  religious  life.    Diversity 
is  an  essentially  Christian  principle.    The  kingdom  of 
God  is  supposed  to  contain  within  itself  the  most  as- 
tonishing divergencies  and  contrasts.    When  now  we  see 
the  hesitancy  of  some  ecclesiastical  leader  to  follow  a 
Une  toward  practical  co-operation  which  we  suggest  we 
must  not  think  he  has  been  insincere  in  his  previous 
protestations  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  closer  fellow- 
ahip.    The  hesitancy  may  be  only  instinctive,  but  when 
we  seek  for  its  cause  we  are  apt  to  find  that  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  something  of  spiritual  value  may  be  lost. 
The  "way"  which  one  church  has  travelled,  may  not 
be  as  important  as  the  broader  road  some  other  church 
has  travelled,  but  there  are  those  who  would  not  care  to 
have  the  lesser  road  altogether  closed.    The  accents  in 
which  one  body  of  believers  utter  the  truth  may  not  be 
as  euphonious  as  those  of  some  other  body,  but  those 
who  have  learned  the  less  euphonious  accents  prefer  them. 
Suppose  for  example  there  could  be  put  before  the  world 
some  new  language  which  all  men  could  master  without 
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much  intellectual  stress.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that 
all  men  everywhere  might  forthwith  pick  up  the  language 
for  large  general  use.  But  suppose  the  teachers  of  the 
new  language  should  forthwith  insist  that  no  one  should 
ever  speak  thereafter  in  his  own  language.  At  once  there 
would  come  a  protest  that  the  existing  languages  already 
contain  so  much  of  perennial  value  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  at  once  to  drop  into  disuse.  What  seems  like 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  many  men  who  will  vote 
for  the  general  proposition  of  church  union,  and  who 
then  will  stand  back  from  this  or  that  particular  detailed 
scheme  is  the  failure  to  see  how  the  particular  scheme 
wiU  preserve  elements  in  Christian  belief  and  practice 
which  seem  important.  The  inconsistency  is  not  so 
much  inconsistency  as  genuine  desire  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  while  attempting  to  prove  the  worth  of 
the  new  plan. 

This  article  happens  to  be  written  by  one  who  desires 
the  speedier  appropriation  of  modem  scientific  methods 
in  the  search  for  religious  truth,  the  more  heroic  onslaught 
on  social  inadequacies  by  the  Church,  and  the  quick 
coming  of  a  new  day  of  close  co-ordination  and  correla- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  body.  The 
article  is  not  a  plea  for  compromise  and  half-measures 
but  for  patience  and  sympathy  in  the  attempt  to  see 
these  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  men  whose 
conscientiousness  is  for  the  most  part  above  question. 
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Natural  Law  and  Belief  in 

Miracle' 

By  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Stange, 
University  of  Gottingen. 

I.      THE  PROBLEM 

That  miracle  plays  a  great  r61e  in  connection  with 
Christian  belief  is  an  undoubted  fact.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  problem,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  present  time  the  question  of  miracles 
brings  up  many  difficulties.  There  are  numerous  people 
who,  without  discussion,  altogether  reject  belief  in  the 
miraculous.  They  are  convinced  that  in  the  face  of 
modem  science  as  a  whole  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
seriously  any  longer  of  miracle. 

There  are  two  considerations  that  make  belief  in  the 
miraculous  quite  impossible:  (1)  modem  natural  science, 
and  (2)  modem  historical  science.  First,  taking  up 
modem  natural  sciervcej  it  is  undeniably  true  that  one 
of  its  most  certain  results  is  the  acceptance  of  all  that 
occurs  in  the  world  as  a  fixed  relationship  of  cause  and 
effect.  Every  cause  has  its  effect  and  every  effect  its 
cause.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  exists  an  estab- 
lished relation,  so  that  a  particular  cause  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  effect.  K  we  have  recognized  any 
particular  cause  in  its  operation,  we  know  that  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  relation  of  cause 

^  The  thoughts  which  follow  here  have  been  stated  more  completely 
and  discussed  in  connection  with  recent  literature  on  the  subject  in 
my  book,  ChriHentum  und  modeme  WeUanschauung^  II,  1914  (Dei- 
chert). 
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and  effect  will  remain  the  same.  In  other  words,  what 
happens  in  the  world  is  an  occurrence  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  causal  connection.  The  moment  we 
apply  the  conception  of  causality  in  the  above  sense  to 
all  that  happens  in  the  world,  it  is  dear  immediately 
that  miracle  is  impossible.  For  the  word  miracle  has 
certainly  without  any  reservation  been  interpreted  as 
something  which  breaks  into  the  causal  nexus. 

Miracle  is  therefore  not  simply  actually  impossible  but 
it  involves  a  contradiction  besides.  It  is  not  possible 
actually  because  the  causal  connection  is  a  fixed  one  and 
therefore  leaves  no  room  for  the  entrance  of  a  supernatural 
cause.  And  the  conception  of  miracle  is  self-contra- 
dictory, for  in  a  miracle  we  are  dealing  with  an  occur- 
rence which  lies  outside  the  causal  connection  and  yet 
appears  within  the  same  connection.  Miracle  is  claimed 
to  be  a  real  event  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  must  be  unlike 
those  events  which  are  accepted  as  the  whole  reality  in 
the  world.  So  far  then,  miracle  is  altogether  impossible 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  principles  of  modem  science. 

We  may  also  note  in  harmony  with  this  position  that 
with  the  growth  of  modem  science  interest  in  miracles 
died  away  naturally.  In  the  movement  of  English 
Deism  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity  was  for  the  first 
time  critically  attacked.  In  the  period  of  Enlightenment 
it  was  simply  given  a  new  interpretation.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  large 
classes  of  people  that  miracle  only  presents  a  symbolical 
embodiment  of  religious  thoughts  explicable  from  the 
limited  point  of  view  of  the  scriptural  author.  Even 
such  a  man  as  Schleiermacher  maintained  this  attitude 
in  reference  to  miracles.  In  his  address  to  Lttcke,  he  ex- 
pressly affirmed  that  according  to  his  conviction  the 
time  for  belief  in  miracles  had  finally-  passed.  It  would 
be  of  no  help  if  we  tried  with  all  kinds  of  apologetic 
artifices  to  preserve  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament, 
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not  to  mention  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Belief  in  the  miraculous  is  once  for  all  destroyed  and  the 
Christian  community  must  prepare  itself  for  its  work 
without  the  miraculous  element. 

Now  in  like  manner  modem  historical  science  has  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  in  the  biblical  narratives  of 
miracle.  Biblical  criticism  generally  has  thrown  grave 
doubt  over  the  reliability  of  the  bibhcal  tradition.  It 
has  at  the  same  time  awakened  and  encouraged  posi- 
tively the  appreciation  of  the  human  side  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Moreover,  through  modem  comparative  religion  it 
has  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  that  miracles  are  related 
in  connection  with  other  religions  and  that  the  miracles 
of  non-Christian  religions  are  not  to  be  difiFerentiated 
essentially  from  those  of  the  biblical  religion.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  every  religion  that  it  is  decorated  with 
miracle  stories.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  re- 
ligions which  go  back  to  a  particular  historical  founder. 
These  historical  religions  always  tend  to  surroimd  their 
beginnings  with  a  crown  of  miracles  and  so  to  express 
their  conviction  of  their  divine  origin.  As  a  final  point 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  every  separate  religion  places 
its  miracles  in  competition  with  others.  It  must  do  so 
in  order  to  maintain  its  own  uniqueness  and  absolute 
truth  as  opposed  to  other  rehgions.  Now  from  the  fact 
that  every  religion  rejects  the  miracles  of  others,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  religion  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  mirac- 
nloos. 

Although  these  arguments  against  belief  in  the  mirac- 
iikMia  seem  to  be  very  illimiinating  and  are  most  widely 
weeepitedp  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  observe 
that  on  the  part  of  Christianity  objection  is  ever  raised 
mKUVSt  abandoning  the  miraculous.  In  evangelical  theol- 
Qgy,  particularly  in  the  last  decade,  an  extraordinarily 
active  discussion  has  raged  in  regard  to  the  miraculous. 
And  in  its  course,  not  only  the  representatives  of  tradi- 
tioiial  theology  have  appeared  as  champions  of  belief 
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in  the  miraculous;  rather,  theologians  of  various  schools 
have  taken  part  in  these  debates  and  have  come  out 
for  the  necessity  of  belief  in  miracle.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  even  by  such  theologians  as  desire  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  maintain  their  sympathy  with  the  modem 
point  of  view,  the  dismissal  of  the  miraculous  is  regarded 
as  impossible.  This  is  true  not  only  of  theologians;  even 
in  circles  of  lay  people  who  adhere  to  Christianity  it  is 
more  significant  to  note  the  conviction  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  miracles  is  identical  with  the  abandonment  of 
Christianity.  Quite  generally  the  attitude  towards  the 
miraculous  is  actually  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Christianity. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  elimination  of  mitacle  from 
its  connection  with  Christian  belief  must  be  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  Christian  belief.  First,  it  is  self-evident 
that  by  it  the  dependabihty  of  the  biblical  tradition  is 
afiFected  in  a  very  serious  way.  It  is  true  there  are  many 
who  hold  that  the  Bible  will  keep  its  significance  even  if 
the  miraculous  is  left  aside  as  legendary.  But  the  at- 
tempt need  only  be  made  to  go  over  the  New  Testament 
from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  telling 
of  a  few  miracles  here  and  there.  The  implication  of  the 
miraculous  meets  us  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. If  we  desire  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  shall  have  as 
good  as  nothing  left. 

Just  as  certain  is  it  that  the  abandonment  of  the  belief 
in  miracle  would  indicate  an  absolute  break  with  the 
historical  past  of  Christianity.  For  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  belief  in  miracle 
has  stood  at  the  centre  of  interest  and  that  it  has  been 
just  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  Christianity  who  have 
been  firmly  convinced  of  the  actuality  of  the  miraculous. 

To  conclude,  we  can  demonstrate  from  the  various 
principles  of  Christian  dogma  that  belief  in  miracle 
extends  over  the  whole  content  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  characteristic  too  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
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God  that  God  is  thought  of  as  a  God  of  miracle.  This 
appears  from  the  moment  that  we  accept  God  as  the 
Creator,  for  by  so  speaking  of  Him  we  do  not  wish  to 
describe  Him  simply  in  the  sense  of  Deism  as  the  Cause 
of  the  world;  rather  we  desire  to  say  that  the  world 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  act  of  God,  and  so  far  is  a 
miracle.  We  therefore  speak  in  Christianity  of  the  miracle 
d  creation.  And  by  so  doing  we  apply  to  the  relation 
(rf  God  to  the  world  the  conception  of  Providence  and  con- 
sequently we  construct  the  conception  of  the  miracles 
of  Providence.  By  putting  it  in  this  way  we  mean  that 
what  happens  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
mechanical  process,  that  rather  in  these  events  there  is 
active  the  free,  personal  will  of  God.  And  exactly  the 
same  thing  is  involved  in  the  person  of  Christ.  We  need 
only  recall  the  dogma  of  the  supernatural  birth  and  the 
bdief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  both  cases  we 
plainly  have  to  do  with  miracles.  Just  as,  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  the  life  of  Christ  is  surrounded  by 
miracles  and  just  as  His  hfe  is  filled  with  miraculous 
acts,  according  to  the  biblical  tradition,  so  we  place  also 
the  person  of  Jesus  in  relation  with  the  history  of  man's 
salvation.  This  means  not  only  that  every  happening 
in  the  world  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God's 
providence;  rather  it  signifies  that  in  the  history  of  human 
life  there  is  a  special  and  particular  relationship  in  which, 
in  turn,  is  involved  an  inmiediate  activity  of  the  divine 
win.  This  process  of  the  history  of  salvation  is  again 
eonstantly  accompanied  by  miracles.  Allied  with  the 
QQOoeption  of  the  miracle  of  creation  and  the  miracle 
of  providence  is,  as  we  see,  the  miracle  of  salvation. 
And  finally  we  have  to  do  in  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
GboBt  with  an  inmiediate  action  of  God  on  the  individual 
Tbia  immediate  activity  of  God  on  the  individual 
its  result  the  production  of  a  new  Ufe  in  us.  So  we 
ittain  to  the  idea  of  the  miracle  of  conversion.  This 
tanrfomiatiQn  of  man  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
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miracle  of  conversion.  Where  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  individual  is  in  question  there  is  involved,  however, 
not  simply  the  miracle  of  conversion.  The  new  life  of 
the  converted  is  realized  in  prayer,  and  prayer  assumes 
that  God  hears  it.  So  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  that  in 
connection  with  the  happenings  in  the  world  there  can 
be  occurrences  which  may  be  regarded  as  inunediate  an- 
swers of  God  to  prayer.  Thus  in  its  completion  the  con- 
ception of  miracle  is  reached.  It  is,  as  we  see,  a  many- 
sided  one;  we  speak  of  miracles  of  creation,  miracles  of 
providence,  miracles  of  salvation,  miracles  of  conversion 
and  miracles  of  prayer.  Now  from  these  various  exam- 
ples it  follows  that  there  is  absolutely  no  expression  of 
Christian  belief  which  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  thought  of  miracle  in  some  way. 

On  this  account  arises  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  respect  of  the  miraculous.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  modem  view  of  the 
world  excludes  the  miraculous,  and,  on  the  other,  it  can 
be  as  little  denied  that  belief  in  miracle  is  of  fundamental 
significance  for  Christianity.  We  can  not  retain  the 
Christian  faith  if  we  eliminate  miracle.  It  is  hopeless 
if  we  essay  to  get  round  the  difficulty  by  trying  to  cut 
loose  miracle  from  Christian  belief  as  if  only  in  a  time, 
which  knew  nothing  of  modem  natural  science,  the  idea 
of  miracle  came  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Christian 
faith.  If  we  wish  to  keep  hold  at  all  of  the  Christian 
faith  we  are  bound  to  keep  hold  too,  of  the  principle  of 
miracle.  And  those  people  who  think  that  Christianity 
can  be  maintained  even  without  miracle  will  be  obliged 
either  entirely  to  abandon  Christianity  or  in  any  case 
keep  some  secret  place  reserved  for  belief  in  the  mirac- 
ulous. 

In  the  face  of  this  dilenuna  there  is  reaUy  only  one 
way  of  escape.  If  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  think 
of  Christianity  without  miracle,  the  question  remains, 
whether  the  contradiction  between  miracle  and  the  mod- 
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em  point  of  view  is  insoluble.  We  can  seek  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  trying  to  ascribe  the  opposition  involved 
m  the  case  to  a  misunderstanding  and  to  a  false  formula- 
tion of  ideas.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  in  which 
one  is  wont  to  solve  the  problem  of  miracle. 

Here  naturally  we  have  before  us  a  double  task.  We 
must  first  take  up  the  modem  conception  of  nature  in 
order  to  see  whether  actually  this  conception  of  nature 
is  free  from  objection  when  it  excludes  the  miraculous. 
Next,  we  must  take  up  the  conception  of  miracle,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  actually  the  conception  of  miracle, 
as  far  as  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  modem  con- 
ception of  nature,  is  correctly  defined. 

After  answering  these  two  questions  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  establish  the  point  that  both  the  accurate 
analysis  of  the  modem  conception  of  nature,  and  the 
correct  description  of  miracle,  are  left  out  if  we  accept 
the  usual  definition  of  miracle.  The  ordinary  definition 
of  miracle  is  as  follows:  that  in  the  case  of  miracle  there 
is  involved  a  violation  of  natural  law.  This  definition 
of  miracle  is  false.  It  assumes  an  untenable  conception  of 
nature  and  also  an  equally  untenable  conception  of  miracle. 

n.      THE   CONCEPTION   OF   NATURE 

By  understanding  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural 
law  we  assume  an  untenable  conception  of  nature.  As 
a  violation  of  natural  law,  miracle  can  only  be  so  defined 
under  the  assumption  of  a  really  clear  and  precise  con- 
ception of  nature,  which  today  we  can  no  longer  accept 
as  accurate.  To  make  this  point  plain,  we  are  bound  to 
remember  that  the  conception  of  nature  is  not  at  all 
times  the  same;  rather,  this  conception  has  been  subject 
to  historical  processes.  Besides,  in  the  history  of  the 
conception  of  nature  certain  periods  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  first  period  is  the  period  of  the  ancient  conception 
of  nature.    This  can  be  described  as  the  naive  conception 
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of  nature.  This  means  that  in  antiquity  there  was 
nothing  like  the  modem  conception  of  natural  law.  Of 
course,  even  in  antiquity  there  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  regularized  order  of  events  in  the  world.  But  this 
regularized  order  of  events  in  the  world  came  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  world  we  had  to  do  with  a  system  of 
powers  or  forces.  Each  force  had  its  particular  peculiar- 
ity, its  quality.  There  were  higher  and  lower  powers. 
This  difiFerence  in  their  quahties  explained  why  one 
power  was  subordinate  to  another.  Although,  as  we  see, 
there  was  a  great  difiFerence  between  the  separate  powers, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  world  was  a  chaos.  The 
distinction  existing  between  them  was  a  mutual  limita- 
tion  imposed  on  all.  The  higher  power  was  a  guarantee 
that  the  lower  remained  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it. 
So,  despite  the  difference  of  the  powers,  order  was  pos- 
sible. And  this  idea  of  the  orderly  system  of  the  world 
will  be  fixedly  guaranteed  if  in  the  graduated  scale  of 
powers  there  is  a  highest  one,  superior  to  all  the  rest, 
and  therefore  able  to  limit  all  the  rest.  This  highest 
power  would  answer  to  the  idea  of  God. 

The  naive  conception  of  nature,  according  to  this 
analysis,  makes  use  of  the  conception  of  a  qualitatively 
determined  cause.  Now  in  this  sense  the  conception  of 
the  world  does  not  exclude  the  conception  of  God. 
Rather,  the  opposite  is  true;  the  conception  of  the 
world  is  only  completed  in  the  conception  of  God.  For 
if  the  different  powers  are  mutually  graded  in  relation 
to  their  quality,  there  must  naturally  be  a  final  and 
highest  cause  in  this  graded  scale  of  qualitatively  de- 
termined causes. 

The  inunediate  action  of  God  in  the  world,  under  such 
assumptions  as  these,  can  be  no  problem  at  all.  For  the 
divine  causality  is  distinguished  from  the  world  causality 
exactly  as  the  different  types  of  world  causality  are 
differentiated  from  one  another.  The  problem  of  miracle 
thus  becomes  identical  with  the  question,  how  is  it  pos- 
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aible  at  all  for  two  qualitatively  different  powers  to 
work  together.  With  this  conception  of  nature,  it  is 
plain  that  miracles  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  contra- 
diction of  nature.  The  conception  of  miracle  is  rather 
implicitly  involved  in  this  conception  of  nature. 

But  this  ancient  or  naive  conception  of  nature  soon 
showed  itself  to  be  not  permanently  valid.  Its  defect 
consisted  in  its  comparative  uselessness  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Science  has  to  consider  always 
the  necessary  elements  of  knowledge.  Now  in  this  naive 
conception  of  nature  the  factor  of  accident  plays  a  very 
large  role.  The  divergent  quality  of  the  powers  of 
nature  is  something  altogether  accidental.  We  have  no 
general  standard  at  all  by  which  we  may  determine  the 
different  characteristics  of  the  separate  natural  causes. 
The  quality  of  the  powers  of  nature  can  only  be  per- 
ceived by  the  organs  of  sensation,  they  can  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  intelligence.  But  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  science  that  the  factor  of  accident  shall  be  removed 
from  the  conception  of  nature. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  second  period  in  the  history 
of  the  conception  of  nature.  This  period  begins  with  the 
rise  of  modem  science  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  we  can  indicate  it  as  the  period  of  the 
deterministic  conception  of  nature.  The  characteristic  of 
this  second  period  is  that  the  conception  of  power  as  the 
qualitatively  determined  cause  is  done  away  by  the 
conception  of  the  non-qualitative  cause.  The  qualita- 
tively determined  cause  is  a  specific  quantity.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  analyze  it.  In  the  conception  of 
the  qualitative  cause  both  sensation  and  intelligence 
have  a  part.  What  sensation  contributes  to  this  idea 
is  quality.  What  is  accessible  to  the  understanding  is 
the  pure  conception  of  power  without  relation  to  its 
quality.  When  we  abstract  from  power  the  quality 
apprehended  by  sensation,  nothing  is  left  but  the  bare 
association  of  cause  and  effect. 
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So  we  find  that  nature  from  this  staiidpomt  is  no 
longer  a  system  of  powers  but  an  association  of  causes 
and  eflPects.  In  the  place  of  power  is  therefore  substituted 
the  conception  of  natural  law.  And  this  conception  of 
natural  law  affirms  as  a  consequence  that  all  happening 
stands  in  a  necessary  connection.  From  this  standpoint 
it  is  plain  that  the  conception  of  miracle  is  altogether 
impossible. 

From  this  deterministic  conception  of  natural  law  it  is» 
in  the  first  place,  quite  impossible  to  construct  the  con- 
ception of  divine  causality.  The  deterministic  concep- 
tion of  nature  knows  only  the  conception  of  a  non- 
qualitative  cause.  Therefore  the  distinction  of  a  natural 
and  a  divine  cause  is  wholly  impossible.  We  might  ask» 
how  could  the  specific  action  of  divine  causality  exist  in 
contrast  with  the  system  of  natural  causality,  when  the 
very  conception  of  a  non-qualitative  cause  fundamentally 
excludes  all  difiFerence! 

Now  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  bring  the  conception  of 
a  divine  causality  into  relation  with  the  deterministic 
conception  of  nature,  the  peculiarity  of  divine  causality 
can  only  be  seen  in  the  absolute  negation  of  natural 
causality.  Starting  from  the  deterministic  conception  of 
nature,  there  would  be  given  a  definition  of  miracle  that 
would  make  it  a  suspension  or  violation  of  natural  law. 

The  definition  of  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural  law 
is  only  possible  under  the  assumption  of  a  deterministic 
conception  of  nature.  Yet  under  the  assumption  of  a 
deterministic  conception  of  nature  this  definition  is,  as 
we  know,  altogether  senseless,  since  for  the  deter- 
ministic conception  of  nature  there  can  be  a  reality  only 
in  the  form  of  an  event  according  to  natural  law  and 
nothing  else, — and  miracle  is  asterted  to  be  not  an 
event  in  accordance  with  natural  law  and  yet  one  which 
belongs  to  reality.  Yet  even  in  this  second  period  the 
history  of  the  conception  of  nature  is  not  ended.  The 
conception  of  the  law  of  nature  gives  rise  to  very  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  questioning.  In  thinking  of  natural  law 
we  clearly  have  in  mind  the  separate  laws  of  which 
natural  science  speaks.  These  laws  were  found  by  the 
method  of  experimentation.  But  if  this  is  the  case, 
the  question  arises,  how  is  it  possible  to  bring  at  the 
same  time  in  connection  with  this  special  natural  law  the 
idea  of  an  impenetrable  order,  an  absolute  necessity? 

The  methods  of  knowledge  used  in  natural  science  are 
observation  and  experiment.  By  the  aid  of  these  media 
of  knowledge  it  is  only  possible  to  establish  what  actually 
happens,  but  never  that  anything  necessarily  happens. 
How  does  it  come  about  that  the  conception  of  natural 
law  got  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary 
connection  of  events? 

If  observation  and  experiment,  i.e.  experience  in  gen- 
eral, leads  to  the  drawing  up  of  particular  laws  of  nature, 
we  must  reckon  still  with  the  fact  that  under  certain 
circumstances  experience  leads  to  other  results,  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  laws  of  nature  so  drawn  up.  And  actually 
in  the  course  of  history,  such  a  constant  process  of  cor- 
rection has  taken  place  in  regard  to  natural  law.  We 
need  only  to  think  of  the  different  theories  of  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  so  on. 

Therefore  the  representatives  of  natural  science  are 
prepared  on  principle  to  concede  to  particular  natural 
laws  only  a  conditional  significance.  They  allow  without 
debate  that  the  particular  laws  of  nature  can  be  re- 
placed by  others.  The  laws  of  nature,  in  a  certain 
sense,  are  only  hypotheses  for  the  knowledge  of  phenom- 
ena. They  have  on  the  whole  only  a  practical  meaning. 
By  the  help  of  the  formula  we  have  prepared,  we  try  to 
bring  order  into  the  world  of  phenomena  in  order  to  find 
our  way  about  in  it. 

This  attitude  towards  natural  laws  as  simply  hypoth- 
eses, according  to  which  they  are  treated  as  mere 
formula  for  the  regular  action  of  events,  so  far  as  these 
have  been  hitherto  observed,  is  extraordinarily  wide- 
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spread  at  the  present  time.  Especially  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  modem  science  is  this  empirical-sceptical 
tendency  prominent.  The  modem  representatives  of 
natural  science  freely  allow  that  all  so-called  natural  laws 
have  only  a  relative  significance,  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  at  any  time  to  face  a  revision  of  these  apparently 
absolutely  certain  formulas. 

But  in  spite  of  this  no  representative  of  modem  science 
thinks  that  on  account  of  this  the  achievements  of 
modem  science  contained  in  the  conception  of  natural 
law  must  be  given  up.  The  really  basic  idea,  character- 
istic of  modem  science,  to  which  it  owes  its  greatest 
success,  is  the  idea  of  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  con- 
ception of  causality.  Though  we  assume  the  untenability 
of  the  separate  laws  of  nature,  the  general  idea  of  the 
regularity  controlling  events  remains  intact.  Even  if  in 
separate  cases  we  can  not  fully  penetrate  the  causal 
connection,  in  all  scientific  investigation  the  principle 
remains  firm  that  we  must  ever  strive  to  understand 
better  the  causal  connection  of  all  events.  The  separate 
laws  of  nature  may  ultimately  require  revision, — the  idea 
of  natural  law  is  despite  this  the  rule  for  all  scientific 
knowledge. 

Therefore  it  is  wholly  false  when  theologians  adopt  this 
scepticism  in  relation  to  separate  natural  laws  in  order  to 
apply  it  for  apologetic  interests.  They  point  in  triumph 
to  those  expressions  of  the  modem  investigators  of  nature 
in  which  they  acknowledge  the  relative  character  of  the 
different  laws  of  nature,  and  by  doing  so  think  they  have 
won  free  room  for  belief.  They  suppose  that  this  confes- 
sion of  natural  science,  in  which  it  concedes  its  limitations, 
tends  to  discredit  the  position  of  natural  science,  the 
result  being  that  it  can  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
religious  point  of  view,  or  rather,  that  belief  can  pursue 
its  own  thoughts  unhindered  by  natural  science. 

But  such  a  procedure  is  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 
Even  if  the  separate  natural  laws  are  transformed,  the 
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point  of  view  of  natural  science,  i.e.  the  pure  causal  way 
of  looking  at  events  in  the  world,  is  untouched  by  the 
change.  And  even  if  the  temporarily  prevailing  axioms 
of  natural  science  are  so  much  affected  by  new  dis- 
coveries, the  result  will  be  that  the  idea  of  cause  will  only 
be  placed  on  a  better  foundation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fortunes  of  modem  natural  science,  its  permanent 
significance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  all  its  investiga- 
tions it  is  determined  by  the  one  idea,  that  everything 
that  happens  in  the  world  is  in  a  uniform  system  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Moreover,  even  if  there  is  no  thought  of  exploiting  in 
any  way  for  apologetic  purpose  the  confessedly  limited 
validity  of  the  separate  natural  laws,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  the  situation  pictured  above  gives 
occasiop  to  earnest  thought.  I  mean  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  after  all  what  is  the  basis  for  the  general 
idea  of  natural  law? 

If  we  survey  the  origin  of  this  idea,  we  get  in  any 
case  the  impression  that  the  general  idea  of  natural  law  is 
derived  from  the  several  laws  of  nature.  In  the  different 
fields  of  the  world's  happenings  the  observation  has  been 
made  that  there  is  in  them  a  certain  regularity  which 
bears  the  character  of  necessity.  By  abstracting  from 
the  different  cases,  there  arises  the  general  idea  of  a  neces- 
sity in  natural  law. 

But  this  conclusion  taken  from  the  separate  laws  of 
nature  and  applied  to  a  general  natural  law  falls  to  pieces 
the  moment  the  relativity  of  separate  laws  is  conceded. 
If  the  separate  laws  of  nature  have  only  a  hypothetical 
significance,  they  can  not  establish  the  necessity  of  the 
general  natural  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  law 
rf  nature  is  what  gives  in  the  first  instance  their  necessity 
to  the  separate  laws  of  nature. 

So  we  are  confronted  with  an  argument  in  a  circle;  we 
reach  the  idea  of  the  general  law  of  nature  only  through 
the  individual  laws,  and  the  individual  laws  attain  their 
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validity  only  by  the  general  law  of  nature.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  with  the  necessity  of  the  separate  laws  of 
nature  the  necessity  of  a  general  law  of  nature  also  dis- 
appears. An  escape  from  this  difficulty  would  only  be 
possible  if  another  origin  could  be  shown  for  that  general 
idea  of  natural  law.  And  this  is  the  solution  which  Kant 
gave.  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  introduces  the  third 
period  of  the  history  of  the  idea  of  nature,  the  period 
of  the  idealistic  conception  of  nature. 

In  this  conception  belongs  the  new  contributioQ  of 
Kant,  that  the  idea  of  natural  law  is  an  idea  not  con- 
structed from  experience,  rather,  in  it  we  have  to  do 
with  an  idea  of  our  understanding.  The  conception 
of  causality  is  not  attained  by  abstraction  from  the 
phenomenal  world.  This  conception  is  rather  an  orig- 
inal category  of  our  understanding  that  we  apply  to  all 
experience. 

The  new  discovery  of  Kant  consists  in  this,  that  we 
can  not  understand  reality  at  all  if  we  try  to  analyze  it 
without  reference  to  the  subjective  conditions  of  our 
knowledge.  What  we  call  experience  is  not  a  subjective 
datum  existing  independent  of  our  knowledge.  All  experi- 
ence is  compounded  from  material  given  us  through 
sensation  and  from  the  form  which  our  understanding 
gives  this  material.  The  moment  we  more  carefully 
investigate  the  matter  and  the  form  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  clear  that  the  matter  given  us  through  sensation  bears 
the  character  of  the  accidental,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  share  of  our  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  reality 
supplies  the  basis  for  the  idea  of  the  necessity  to  our 
knowledge. 

Taking  this  position  of  Kant,  it  is  certainly  self- 
evident  that  we  have  the  general  idea  of  natural  law, 
although  to  this  idea  there  exactly  corresponds  no  single 
natural  law.  In  the  case  of  the  idea  of  natural  law,  we 
are  concerned  with  a  rule  of  our  understanding  that  we 
have  to  apply  to  the  phenomenal  world  if  we  wish  to 
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attain  to  any  kind  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  knowledge 
we  are  never  able  to  apply  in  absolute  completeness. 

Now  we  are  able  to  define  the  conception  of  nature  in 
an  idealistic  sense:  nature  is  the  world  of  phenomena  as 
taken  in  by  the  understanding.  In  this  formula  the  sig- 
nificance as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  knowledge  of 
natural  science  are  made  clear.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
all  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  phenomena  must  be  able 
to  be  included  by  the  understanding,  that  is,  made  pos- 
sible to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  natural  science.  But, 
secondly,  knowledge  of  natural  science  always  extends 
only  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  phenomena  according  to  the  standard  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Nature  is  reality  as  it  is  presented  to  the 
understanding. 

In  this  formula  there  is  expressed  at  the  same  time 
the  truth  that  nature  is  not  the  whole  of  reality.  Our 
knowledge  is  not  simply  conditioned  by  sensation  and 
understanding;  in  all  knowledge  perception  also  has  a 
distinct  part  so  far  as  only  what  is  given  through  per- 
ception is  presented  as  real.  The  presentations  given  us 
in  sensation  can,  it  is  true,  be  illusions,  and  the  object 
of  thought  in  our  understanding  can  remain  in  the 
sphere  of  bare  possibility.  But  so  soon  as  to  our  presen- 
tations a  reality  value  is  ascribed,  there  must  be  added  to 
sensation  and  to  understanding  this  third  factor,  namely, 
perception.  Therefore  we  have  in  perception  the  standard 
for  the  value  of  experience  as  reality.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows directly  that  in  every  single  instance  of  any  event 
that  takes  place  in  the  world  the  purely  scientific  point  of 
view  has  its  limits.  This  is  quite  clear  when  we  realize 
that  we  never  can  make  understandable  the  existence  of 
the  event  by  the  help  of  natural  science.  Natural  science 
regards  the  world,  it  may  be,  as  a  system  of  identical 
atoms  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  an  infinite 
and  manifold  reciprocal  action.  But  that  there  is  this 
infinite  sum  of  atoms  lies  outside  the  purview  of  natural 
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science.  And  in  the  same  way  no  single  moment  in  our 
experience  of  reality  can  be  analysed  by  the  conceptions  of 
natural  science. 

In  the  sphere  of  perception  we  have  also  to  do  with 
religion.'  From  this  it  follows  that  the  expressions  of 
the  religious  consciousness  must  necessarily  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  lie  outside  the  conceptions  of  natural 
science  without  one  being  able  on  that  account  to  speak 
of  a  suspension  of  such  scientific  conceptions.  It  is  true  we 
can  not  derive  from  the  idealistic  conception  of  nature 
the  conception  of  miracle;  but  we  can  certainly  under- 
stand that  the  religious  consciousness  in  its  assertions 
regarding  the  reality  reached  by  it  must  embrace  types 
of  ideas  that  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standards  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

A  final  declaration  regarding  the  positive  status  of 
the  conception  of  miracle  is,  as  we  see,  not  reached  in 
this  way.  But  when  one  pictures  the  development  which 
the  conception  of  nature  has  gone  through,  so  much  cer- 
tainly is  clear,  that  it  is  really  not  the  conception  of 
nature  that  causes  miracle  to  be  represented  as  a  setting 
aside  of  natural  law;  rather,  that  this  formula  is  pos- 
sible only  under  the  assumption  of  a  deterministic  con- 
ception of  nature, — and  that  under  such  an  assumption 
it  is  altogether  senseless.  But  the  criticism  of  the  deter- 
ministic conception  of  nature  leads  to  the  limitation  of 
the  conception  of  nature,  and  this  limitation  means  that 
we  learn  so  to  ask  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  religious 
conscience  and  its  appropriate  ideas.  The  idealistic 
criticism  of  the  conception  of  nature  is  not  at  all  a  positive 
foundation  for  belief  in  miracle;  but  it  does  leave  a  place 
free  for  the  possibility  of  belief  in  miracle  and  forces  us 
to  look  for  a  decision  regarding  the  conception  of  miracle 
exclusively  in  the  field  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

*  Compare,  CkrisierUum  und  modeme  WeUanschauung^  I,  Das  Wesen 
der  Religion,  2nd  Ed.,  1913. 
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ni.     THE  CONCEPTION  OF  BHRACLE 

A  collision  between  the  conception  of  miracle  and  the 
conception  of  nature  can  only  come  about  if  we  are  using 
a  false  conception  of  nature.  But  the  other  principle  is 
also  true  that  a  collision  of  the  conception  of  miracle  with 
the  conception  of  nature  can  only  come  about  if  we  are 
dealing  with  a  false  conception  of  miracle.  That  the  idea 
of  a  violation  of  natural  law  is  not  required  by  religious 
interests  we  can  make  clear  in  different  ways. 

I  agree  that  it  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  miracle 
belief  can  exist  at  all  only  in  a  time  in  which  the  concep- 
tion of  natural  law  was  not  yet  known.  The  opponents 
of  belief  in  miracles  are  especially  fond  of  using  this  argu- 
ment and  they  fancy  they  have  disposed  once  for  all 
of  belief  in  miracle.  If  belief  in  the  miraculous  can  only 
come  into  existence  where  nothing  is  known  of  the  con- 
ception of  natural  law,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  belief 
is  destroyed  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  the  conception 
of  natural  law  as  an  assured  element  of  knowledge  in 
science. 

By  arguing  in  this  way,  it  is  not  observed  that  the 
conclusion  is  self-contradictory.  If  we  say  the  belief  in 
miracle  arose  in  a  time  that  did  not  yet  know  the  con- 
cq[>tion  of  natural  law,  the  negation  of  natural  law  was 
not  involved  in  the  question  of  belief  in  miracle.  If 
nothing  was  known  as  yet  of  natural  law,  no  one  could 
then  define  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural  law.  But 
this  absolutely  self-evident  and  certainly  unassailable 
conclusion  involves  something  else.  Interest  in  miracle 
must  have  originally  been  placed  on  a  different  ground 
and  the  definition  of  miracle  as  a  violation  of  natural  law 
can  not  concern  the  real  motive  of  belief  in  the  miraculous. 
To  this  we  must  add  something  already  adverted  to  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  miracle;  miracles  of  creation 
and  providence,  miracles  of  salvation,  miracles  of  con- 
version and  prayer.    All  these  different  kinds  of  miracle 
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have  an  essential  rAle  in  Christianity  and  we  have  con- 
stantly the  feeling  that  in  all  these  kinds  of  mirade  we 
are  actually  dealing  with  miracle.  It  is  only  possible  to 
determine  rightly  the  conception  of  miracle  if  it  har- 
monizes with  all  these  different  kinds  of  miracle. 

From  this  it  is  directly  clear  that  we  can  not  speak 
of  a  violation  of  natural  law  if  we  speak  of  the  mirade  of 
creation.  If  we  posit  the  world  under  the  conception 
of  creation  and  regard  it  therefore  as  an  immediate  work 
of  Grod,  i.e.  as  a  miracle,  we  are  assuredly  not  in  any  way 
intending  to  speak  of  a  violation  of  natural  law.  On  the 
contrary,  where  we  judge  the  world  to  be  a  mirade  of 
God,  this  comes  to  our  consciousness  just  when  we  ex- 
perience in  it  the  regukrity  and  order,  in  which  we  seem 
to  recognize  God's  will.  Paralld  to  the  mirade  of  crea- 
tion is  to  be  placed  the  conception  of  mirade  in  the 
world  order.  The  conception  of  mirade  in  creation  is  an 
absolutely  condusive  proof  that  the  conception  of  mirade 
does  not  exclude  the  concq[>tion  of  a  world  order  but  can 
be  accommodated  to  it. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  with  the  concq[>tion  of 
miracles  of  providence.  If  we  speak  of  divine  providence, 
in  doing  so  we  are  not  necessarily  thinking  of  inddents 
which  break  into  the  connection  of  events  in  the  world. 
We  may  have  instead  the  idea  that  in  natural  events 
God  is  able  to  accomplish  His  purposes.  We  speak  of 
providence  when  any  sort  of  natural  event  has  such 
significance  for  our  life  that  we  seem  to  recognize  in  it 
the  will  of  God.  The  decisive  factor  in  belief  in  provi- 
dence is  therefore  the  personal  impression  which  we  have 
of  an  event,  but  this  personal  impression  of  the  event 
in  question  does  not  wholly  exclude  its  ''natural''  hap- 
pening. 

In  the  conception  of  the  miracles  of  creation  and  in 
the  conception  of  miracles  of  providence  we  thus  have  to 
do  with  types  of  miracle  in  which  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  natural  law  does  not  arise.    Now  we  do  not 
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wish  to  deny  that  there  are  such  miracles  outside  the 
complex  of  natural  events,  miracles  in  which  we  have 
to  do  with  a  special  type  of  events  which  either  meet  us 
in  connection  with  a  natural  happening  or  are  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  connection  of  natural  happening.  Such 
miracles  are  certainly  found  in  the  miracles  of  salvation 
and  in  the  miracles  of  prayer.  But  the  main  question 
is  this:  since  we  are  speaking  of  miracles  of  creation  and 
miracles  of  providence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  violation 
of  natural  law  can  not  be  in  this  case  a  general  mark  of 
the  conception  of  miracle.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  conception  of  miracle  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
violation  of  natural  law.  Were  this  so,  this  formula 
would  be  valid  for  all  miracles;  and  this  is  not  true. 

But  to  this  negative  principle  we  must  add  inmiediately 
its  positive  amplification.  We  are  to  ask  oiurselves  what 
after  all  is  the  positive  interest  of  Christianity  in  the 
conception  of  miracle.  We  can  answer  this  question  if 
we  start  by  taking  up  these  miracles  that  are  not  at  least 
concerned  with  a  violation  of  natural  law.  I  mean  the 
miracles  of  creation  and  providence. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  miracles  of  crea- 
tion and  providence?  Answering  first  negatively:  in 
doing  so  we  have  no  intention  of  giving  an  explanation 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  regard 
Grod  as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  world  and  what 
happens  in  it.  This  is  impossible,  of  coiurse,  in  the 
world  of  phenomena.  The  conception  of  cause  is  a  con- 
ception of  the  understanding.  Therefore  it  always  be- 
longs solely  in  the  sphere  of  natural  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

But  even  apart  from thisepistemological ground,  through 
the  idea  of  a  divine  cause  of  the  world  we  would  fail  to 
attain  any  widening  and  deepening  of  our  knowledge. 
The  effect  can  only  be  understood  from  the  cause  if  the 
cause  is  known  to  us.  Now  the  world  is  known  to  us, 
and  not  Grod.    So  we  should  be  trying  to  understand  an 
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effect  which  we  know  by  means  of  a  cause  which  we  do 
not  know.    But  this  is  altogether  absurd. 

By  terming  Grod  the  Creator  we  do  not  see  in  Him  the 
cause  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  conception  of 
creation  has  so  little  the  purpose  of  making  the  existence 
of  the  world  a  rational  quantum  that  rather  the  con- 
ception of  creation  brings  before  us  exactly  the  irrational 
character  of  the  world.  By  calling  the  world  a  creation 
of  God  we  rather  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  of  the  world's 
existence  appears  not  as  something  conceptually  neces- 
sary but  as  the  free  act  of  a  reasoning  will.  So  it  is  not 
the  conception  of  cause  but  the  conception  of  will  through 
which  we  determine  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 

And  now  we  have  attained  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
conception  of  miracle.  We  have  to  do  with  the  idea  of 
miracle  generally  where  a  free  act  of  the  divine  will 
seems  present  to  us.  By  using  this  definition  we  can  now 
go  on  and  apply  it  to  the  actual  understanding  of  the 
different  kinds  of  miracle  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  we  think  of  God  as  the  cause  of  the  world  we  should 
only  be  able  to  reach  the  conception  of  the  miracle  of 
creation  and  the  conception  of  the  miracle  of  providence. 
By  positing  God  as  cause  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
world  we  speak  of  the  miracle  of  creation.  And  by 
positing  God  as  cause  by  reason  of  the  process  of  events 
in  the  world  we  speak  of  the  wonders  of  providence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show 
how  we  could  attain  the  conception  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  miracles  of  salvation.  What  is  left  after  we  have 
placed  God  in  relation  both  to  the  existence  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  what  happens  in  it?  It  is  altogether 
impossible  for  us  to  find  any  relation  at  all  suitable  for 
the  conception  of  the  miracles  of  salvation. 

It  is  quite  different  if  we  regard  the  world  as  an  act 
of  God,  i.e.  reflect  on  the  relation  of  the  divine  will  to 
the  world.  Immediately  the  miracles  of  creation  signify 
that  they  bring  to  our  consciousness  the  cause  of  the 
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divine  will  and  the  miracles  of  providence  that  they  give 
us  an  impression  of  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  will.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the  divine 
will  we  only  learn  to  know  partially  the  divine  will.  The 
question  is  forced  upon  us,  what  after  all  is  the  content 
of  this  almighty  will?  In  regard  to  the  content  of  the 
divine  will  we  made  no  affirmation  when  we  spoke  of 
creation  and  providence. 

As  to  the  will,  however,  it  is  always  essential  that  it 
has  a  definite  content.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  will 
without  a  definite  content.  If  we  desire  to  speak,  there- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  events  in  the  world,  of  a  divine  will, 
there  must  be  in  connection  with  these  events  a  par- 
ticular type  of  event  by  which  is  revealed  to  us  the 
content  of  the  divine  will.  And  with  this  event  we  have 
to  do  in  the  so-called  history  of  salvation.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  events  from  which  we  recognize  the  salvation 
activity  of  God  must  differ  essentially  from  all  other 
types  of  events.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  saving  activity  of  God 
there  is  no  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  possess  a  certain  analogy  to  this  relation  of  the 
divine  will  to  the  natural  course  of  events  in  the  world 
in  the  sphere  of  the  human  will.  The  saving  activity  of 
God  is  related  to  the  creative  activity  of  God  as  the 
content  of  the  will  is  to  those  laws  of  the  will  according 
to  which  the  will  attains  the  realization  of  its  content. 
In  the  human  wiU,  too,  we  distinguish  the  technical  rules 
of  its  action  from  the  proper  content  of  the  will  without 
bringing  about  any  contradiction  between  the  two.  In 
the  same  way  there  exists  between  the  saving  activity 
of  God  and  His  creative  action  no  opposition,  though  in 
the  case  of  this  saving  activity  there  is  something  abso- 
lutely new  and  diflferent  in  resi)ect  to  His  creative  activity. 

The  interest  we  have  in  the  miracles  of  salvation  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  with  this  assumption  we 
can  speak  of  a  personal  will  of  God.    With  the  conception 
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of  creation  and  providence  we  do  not  advance  beyond  the 
idea  of  an  impersonal  power.  These  two  conceptions  are 
also  common  to  deism;  to  a  certain  extent  even  pantheism 
accepts  them.  But  in  opposition  to  deism  and  pantheism 
we  have  no  possibility  of  upholding  Christianity  in  its 
peculiar  character  if  we  do  not  maintain  that  in  the 
history  of  salvation  we  come  to  know  the  personal  will 
of  God.  And  the  sequence  of  events  in  which  the  per- 
sonal will  of  God  is  revealed  must  differ  from  that  type 
of  event  which  only  serves  as  the  means  and  instnmient 
of  the  divine  will. 

These  considerations  also  are  capable  of  being  applied 
practically  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  origin  of  belief 
in  the  miraculous  on  the  part  of  the  individual.    The 
analysis  outlined  above  harmonizes  with  the  historical 
record  of  man's  salvation  when  the  miracles  connected 
with  that  record  are  introduced,  for  they  are  a  type  of 
miracle  by  which  belief  in  a  personal  God,  as  Chris- 
tians   understand  it,   is   constantly   stimulated.     The 
reverse   of   this   is   also   true.     There   is   no   general 
theory  by  the  use  of  which  we  can  show  with  finality 
that  the  separate  miracle  narratives  in  the  Bible  are 
trustworthy.    Rather,  the  important  point  is  whether  we 
get  from  them  the  impression  that  we  discover  in  the 
events  accompanying  them  the  personal  will  of  God. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  only  count  upon  the  miracles  of 
prayer  when  this  type  of  prayer  presents  itself  to  us  as 
an  experience  in  the  history  of  our  personal  communion 
with  Grod. 
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The  Fact  of  the  Resurrection 

of  Jesus 

Bt  Dr.  Max  Meinertz, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  MUnster,  in  Westphalia. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  the  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  lives  in  Christendom  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion 
is  based,  a  fact  which  has  helped  it  essentially  to  its  vic- 
torious course  through  the  world.  The  brightest  star  of 
primitive  Christianity,  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  could  say 
that  he  had  laboured  more  than  all  the  other  Apostles 
of  the  Gospel  (I  Cor.  15:10),  knows  already  that  he  is 
in  exceptional  degree  under  the  influence  of  this  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  and  of  its  significance  for  missionary 
preaching.  ''If  there  be  no  resiurection  of  the  dead, 
then  is  Christ  not  risen:  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain",^  and 
recently  a  man  who  has  little  in  common  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  one  who  belonged  among  the  found- 
ers of  modem  criticism  of  the  Gospel,  David  Friedrich 
Strauss,  expressed  himself  thus  in  his  polemic  The  Halves 
and  the  Whole,^  ''The  centre  of  the  centre,  the  real  heart 
of  Christianity  is  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus." 

Now,  in  our  time  there  is  a  growing  number  of  persons 
who  do  not  wish  to  admit  this.  They  probably  admit 
that  in  the  past  belief  in  the  Resurrection  did  play  an 
important,  even  a  central  part,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  think  they  should  emphasize  that  modem  Chris- 

^I  Cor.  15:18  #9. 

^Die  Halben  vnd  die  Ganaen,  CcUeded  Works,  Vol.  5,  p.  S26. 
Bonn,  1877. 
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tianity  can  no  longer  bear  the  fact  in  an  historic  sense, 
and  that  we  may  therefore  understand  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  only  in  a  somewhat  symbolical  sense.  So  one 
of  the  spokesmen  in  this  field  in  our  day,  Arnold  Meyer 
of  Zuridi,  begins  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus* 
with  the  words:  "'The  Resurrection  of  Christ  was  from 
the  beginning  a  central  point  of  Christian  evangeliza- 
tion, a  main  part  of  Christian  faith/'  But  through  his 
investigation  he  claims  to  have  destroyed  the  bases  of 
this  faith  and  thinks  himself  justified  in  uttering  the 
words,  '"Now  if  Christ,  the  image  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus,  walks  with  us  in  the  body,  is  He  really  risen? 
In  living  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  their  going  to  and  fro, 
their  business,  their  associations.  His  way  of  life  and 
nobility  must  have  gained  form  and  tangible  reality,  if 
more  than  His  name  and  His  fame  is  to  survive.  Of  that 
reality,  in  spite  of  all  imperfections,  there  has  happily 
never  been  lack,  and  thereby  what  Jesus  was  and  is  has 
really  risen  and  walks  among  us,  while  every  other  way 
in  which  Christ  may  be  attainable  and  visible  for  us  is 
but  fantasy  and  emotion  which  offers  no  sort  of  pledge  of 
reality  and  inner  truth.  We  have  then  the  thing,  and 
we  need  neither  the  image  nor  the  story,  true  or  legendary 
of  His  past  Resurrection.'** 

Even  among  modem  Protestant  scholars  of  conservative 
tendency  the  fact  of  the  bodily  Resurrection  seems 
often,  if  not  denied,  at  least  given  little  prominence. 
Recently  a  critical  theologian  so  felt  the  lack  of  a  de- 
cisive and  unambiguous  confession  of  this  by  one  of  the 
''positive"  scholars  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  it.^ 
Other  conservative  Protestant  theologians^  seem,  how- 


Auferstehung  Ckmti  in  Ld>erufragenp  edited  by  H.  We 
Tubingen,  1005. 

*  Op.  CU.,  p.  826  sq. 
^BrUckner,  in  Theologische  Rundschau,  Vol.  16,  p.  879  (1918). 

*  For  instance,  Riggenbach,  Die  Auferstehunq  Jem  in  Bibluehe  ^^w 
und  Streitfraaen,  I:  5.  Berlin-Gross-Lichterfeide»  1905;  and  Ihmda. 
"^ '   Auferstehung  Jeeu,  8d  Ed.    Leipzig^  1918. 
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ever,  in  no  way  disposed  to  break  a  lance  for  the  objec- 
tive fact  of  the  Resurrection  and  to  bring  out  its  true 
importance. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  held  the  bodily  Resurrection 
from  the  first,  and  has  regarded  it  in  the  Pauline  sense 
as  a  fundamental  of  positive  Christianity.  Of  course  she 
does  not  in  the  least  miss  the  symbolical  significance  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Resurrection;  she  emphasizes  always, 
loudly  and  clearly,  that  the  image  of  the  Saviour  must 
be  visible  in  the  life  of  every  individual  Christian,  yes, 
must  be  ever  more  and  more  ingrained  there;  but  she 
believes  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  significance  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  nay,  rather,  that  the  bodily 
Resurrection  is  the  basis  on  which  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  Christian  can  build.  The  whole  dog- 
matic structure  of  Catholicism,  the  mystic  life  of  grace 
of  the  members  of  the  Church,  is  inconceivable  without 
the  bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  so  the  Church 
would  be  siurendering  herself  were  she  to  meet  half  way 
any  weakening  of  the  central  clause  in  her  creed.  In 
this  regard  the  so-called  Syllabus  of  Pius  X  simply  takes 
the  Catholic  credal  position  when  it  denies  the  proposi- 
tion (No.  S6),  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  prop- 
erly a  fact  of  the  historical  order,  but  a  fact,  neither 
proved  nor  provable,  of  a  purely  supernatural  order, 
which  Christian  consciousness  has  deduced  from  other 
elements." 

The  Catholic  position  is,  of  coiurse,  to  be  held  only  if 
it  can  be  historically  justified,  for  on  Catholic  principles 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  fact  which  has  no  basis  in 
history  or  even  must  be  rejected  by  history  can  have  any 
sort  of  import  for  the  conviction  of  faith.  Modern 
criticism  believes  that  it  has  taken  from  under  men's 
feet  the  basis  of  belief  in  the  Resiurection  of  Jesus. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  a  quiet,  unpartisan 
interpretation  of  the  sources  does  really  imperatively 
demand  a  surrender  to  the  arguments  of  criticism,  or 
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whether  one  may  live  on  in  the  assurance  that  the  f onn- 
dation  remains  still  steadfast  and  capable  of  carrying 
all  necessary  burdens. 

First,  perhaps  we  may  call  attention  to  a  thought  of 
fundamental  importance  which  has  often  been  discussed 
and  interpreted  in  quite  different  ways.  It  concerns  the 
question.  What  can  the  historian  expect  to  prove  here 
with  his  scientific  criteria?  The  assertion  is  often  freely 
ventured  nowadays  that  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  was 
a  marvellous  event  which  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  therefore  is  incapable  of  scientific 
demonstration.  This  view  contains,  in  my  opinion,  a 
well  justified  thought.  For  the  Resurrection  in  itself, 
that  is,  the  issuing  of  the  resurrected  body  from  the 
closed  tomb,  can  have  happened  only  in  a  miraculous 
way  and  was  seen  by  none.  Therefore  we  have  naturally 
no  historical  account  of  it.  If  the  Gospels  speak  of  the 
opening  of  the  rock  tomb,  the  purpose  is  far  from  their 
thought  to  indicate  by  that  the  instant  of  the  Resur- 
rection. This  last  had,  on  the  contrary, — as  the  context 
lets  us  clearly  see  that  the  narrator  thought, — already 
happened  when  the  grave  was  opened.  The  opening 
is  only  to  exhibit  the  fact  of  emptiness  from  without. 
To  describe  the  moment  of  the  Resurrection  was  reserved 
for  the  later  apocryphal  legend,  and  we  shall  have  pres- 
ently to  point  out  the  significance  from  the  negative 
side  of  this  apocryphal  story. 

So  far  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  Resurrection  as  such 
eludes  historical  proof.  But  that  does  not  at  all  signify 
that  the  investigator  must  from  now  on  quite  give  up 
the  thought  of  approaching  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
from  the  historic  side.  If  he  keeps  himself  free  from 
subjective  constructions  and  lets  the  records  work  on 
him,  he  will  find  that  from  the  first  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection was  general  among  the  adherents  of  Jesus.  And 
more:  It  can  be  established  that  on  the  first  day  of  that 
week  which  followed  the  historically  unquestioned  death 
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on  the  Cross  on  Friday  in  the  Jewish  Passover,  the 
Disciples  who  had  been  cast  down,  asserted  that  the  Risen 
Lord  had  appeared  to  them,  that  further  on  that  day  the 
tomb  was  found  empty,  and  that  all  efforts  failed  to 
explain  its  being  empty  in  a  natural  way.  If,  then,  we 
can  make  it  further  probable  that  among  the  closest  ad- 
herents of  Jesus  the  spiritual  disposition  was  lacking 
which  would  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  imagine 
a  coming  to  life  again  so  soon  after  a  shameful  death, 
that  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  in  spite  of  all  outward 
hindrances,  spirituaUy  transformed  the  ancient  world 
and  even  to  this  day  holds  in  itself  unconquerable  forces 
of  life,  then  the  premises  are  given  on  which  the  historian 
must  form  his  judgment  of  the  actuality.  But  since 
an  event  of  an  extraordinary  kind  is  involved,  an  event 
that  leaves  all  human  analogies  behind,  it  must  naturally 
be  demanded  that  each  individual  link  in  the  chain  of 
argument  be  especially  strongly  forged. 

One  should  not  lose  sight  either  of  a  consideration  that 
Father  Rose  once  expressed  in  these  words,^  ^^The  apol- 
ogist who  would  lead  an  unprepared  mind  to  the  tomb 
of  Jesus  would  be  inexperienced  and  even  naive.  To 
get  in  touch  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  to  study  His 
doctrine,  examine  His  conscience,  and  the  worth  of  the 
testimony  that  that  Man  gave  regarding  His  divine 
origin,  these  seem  to  us  to  be  the  first  steps  for  one  who 
is  urged  to  believe.  •  •  •  Then  only  will  meditation  beside 
the  tomb  found  empty  become  fruitful." 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  just  at  this 
stage  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  investigator  plays 
no  unimportant  part.  Above  all,  there  is  the  decisive 
question  whether  an  event  like  the  bodily  Resurrection 
which  bursts  the  bonds  of  natural  phenomena  is  possible 
at  all.  The  Catholic  investigator,  for  instance,  reckons 
it  a  necessary  condition  of  the  theistic  conception  of 
God  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  stands  above  natural 

^  Etude  9Uf  U$  Evangiles,  p.  82  $q.    Paris,  1904. 
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laws  and  from  higher  motives  can  produce  an  effect  that 
surpasses  the  power  of  natural  laws.  He  sees  in  this  no 
actual  violation  of  the  natural  order,  but  only  the  re- 
moval for  a  specific  case  of  a  natural  effect  by  a  Cause 
that  has  created  the  natural  law,  when  thereby  some 
especially  important  end  is  to  be  effected.  This  funda- 
mental point  of  view  is  naturally  the  conditio  sine  qua  rum 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
But  he  who  admits  the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle  is 
a  priori  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  the  investi- 
gator who  denies  the  possibility  in  advance.  For  in  the 
latter  case  he  cannot  recognize  the  Resurrection  at  aU 
in  its  reality  and  must,  therefore,  try  as  best  he  can  to 
settle  his  account  with  the  Resurrection  narrative.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  possibiUty 
is  free  in  either  direction.  He  can  assent,  but  he  can 
also  reject,  since  possibility  alone  does  not  of  course 
imply  actuality.  For  this  one  there  exists  at  most  the 
danger  that  he  may  admit  the  actuality  too  quickly  and 
too  hastily,  without  having  sufficiently  tested  the  facts. 
In  this  case  he  would  of  course  commit  a  serious  error 
in  method.  But  if  he  guards  himself  from  this  and  ad- 
vances with  methodic  security,  he  draws  his  conclusions 
of  fact  only  from  what  he  has  established  historically. 
He  yields  himself,  then,  even  in  such  a  case  as  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  simply  to  the  facts.  And  although  this 
is  a  case  of  a  supernatural,  miraculous  event,  he  does 
not  act  essentially  differently  than  he  would  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  every  other  event  of  past  history.  To  be 
sure,  he  no  longer  approaches  the  event  itself  in  a  ques- 
tioning spirit.  He  examines  the  witnesses  who  tell  any- 
thing of  what  happened,  or  of  its  effects,  he  tests  their 
credibility,  and  then  passes  his  judgment. 

In  our  case  the  number  of  witnesses  from  the  first 
Christian  century  is  not  small,  for  we  have  the  classic 
testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  accounts  of  the 
canonical  evangelists,  and  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize 
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that  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  more  and 
more  recognized  today,  even  in  critical  quarters,  and  that 
the  modem  attempts  to  separate  out  from  the  present 
text  of  this  Gospel  an  earlier  source,  which  possibly  may 
itself  go  back  to  the  Apostle  John,  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  produced  by  some  such  thought  as  this. 
There  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John  too  much  obviously  his- 
torical material  to  permit  one  simply  to  put  it  aside. 
If,  then,  one  does  not  wish  to  recognize  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  whole,  one  is  constrained  from  this 
point  of  view  to  accept  at  least  an  historically  reliable 
source.  Great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  the  synoptic  accounts,  especially  since  they 
stand  so  closely  connected  with  the  evidentially  valuable 
story  of  the  Passion. 

Now  against  all  efforts  to  discredit  these  accounts  it 
is  to  be  urged  that  the  Gospels,  with  all  their  deviations 
in  detail,  agree  wholly  and  fully  in  the  decisive  main 
thing.  AU  four  chronicles  tell  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on 
the  Cross,  of  His  burial  in  a  rock  tomb,  then  further, 
of  the  discovery  of  the  empty  grave  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  by  the  grieving  women  and  of  the  appearances 
of  the  Risen,  together  with  His  teachings  by  which  the 
Apostles,  hesitating  at  first,  were  brought  to  a  firm  faith 
in  the  bodily  Resurrection. 

Arnold  Meyer  understands  very  well,  as  D.  Fr.  Strauss 
and  many  other  critics  did  before  him,  how  to  bring  out 
effectively  the  differences  between  the  separate  narra- 
tives. But  one  who  goes  through  his  expositions  care- 
fully and  weighs  the  separate  narratives  against  each 
other  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
contradictions  alleged  are  often  so  very  attenuated  that 
many  of  the  differences  are  quite  comprehensible  on 
psychological  grounds,  and,  above  all,  that  the  differences 
in  detail  need  not  impair  the  credibility  of  the  general 
narrative.  Indeed,  one  may  well  assert  the  opposite. 
Precisely  through  the  idiosyncrasies   of    the   separate 
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narratives  the  agreement  in  the  central  matter  comes 
more  clearly  to  view.  For  from  this  we  may  infer  a 
certain  independence  in  the  narration,  which  builds  on 
varying  traditions,  which  bubbles  up  from  manifold 
springs,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  friction  in  parts,  does 
not  sacrifice  its  independence.  In  this  connection  at- 
tention has  already  been  repeatedly  called  to  a  remark 
of  the  critically  judicious  Lessing'  which  has  direct  refw- 
ence  to  the  Resurrection  narrative,  and  really  deserves 
to  be  taken  to  heart,  '^If  livy  and  Polybius  and  Dio- 
nysius  and  Tacitus  had  told  of  the  same  event,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  battle,  the  same  si^^,  each  with  such 
di£Fering  details  that  the  details  of  one  absolutely  con-^ 
tradict  the  details  of  the  other,  has  anyone  on  that 
account  ever  denied  the  event  itself  on  which  they 
agreed?  ...  If  now  Livy  and  Dionysius  and  Polybius 
and  Tacitus  are  treated  so  frankly  and  honourably  by 
us  that  we  do  not  bring  them  to  the  rack  for  every 
syUable,  why  then  not  as  weU  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
Luke  and  John?" 

To  explain  the  divergent  accounts  of  the  Resurrection 
one  must  keep  in  mind  the  obvious  truth  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Gospels  must  not  be  judged  by  the  standards 
that  the  modem  historian  applies  to  an  historic  descrip- 
tion. Ancient  history  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the 
modem  demands  of  the  genetic  study  of  history,  with  the 
working  up  of  the  whole  material  that  stands  at  the  his- 
torian's disposition.  Measured  by  this  standard,  none  of 
the  Gospel  would  stand  the  test.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  framework  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Matthew.  Can 
one  speak  here  of  a  biography  of  Jesus  at  all?  Certainly 
not.  There  are  only  fragments  of  His  life,  often  ar- 
ranged according  to  subject,  to  the  neglect  of  the  natural 
succession.  Only  the  story  of  the  Passion  receives  a 
chronological,  connected,  consecutive  presentation,  but 

•Bin  Duplik,  p.  25  jg.  in  CoUeded  Works,  VoL  18.  Lemsig, 
1897. 
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here  again  without  entire  completeness.  To  be  sure, 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  planned  with  remarkable  delicacy 
from  the  pragmatically  artistic  point  of  view,  so  much 
so  that  Theodor  Zahn'  does  not  shrink  from  the  state- 
ment that  in  all  ancient  literature  he  does  not  know 
anything  worthy  to  stand  beside  it  for  grandeur  of  con- 
ception and  mastery  through  great  thoughts  of  a  mighty 
theme.  But  such  a  work  of  art,  implying  the  precipitate 
of  preaching  and  aiming  at  religious  instruction,  does  not 
at  all  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  modem  historical  work. 
The  separate  accounts  need  not  for  that  reason  be  less 
trustworthy,  but  in  accordance  with  this  tendency,  they 
are  often  incomplete,  and  make  the  reconstruction  of 
the  connections  difficult. 

The  same  applies  also  to  one  of  the  chief  differences 
in  the  relation  of  the  appearances  of  the  Risen,  namely, 
the  statement  of  the  place  of  these  appearances.  While 
Luke's  Gospel  tells  of  appearances  only  in  and  near 
Jerusalem,  and  John,  except  for  a  postscript  in  the  21st 
Chapter,  foUows  the  same  lines,  Matthew  closes  with  an 
appearance  to  the  Disciples  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  peculiarity 
on  quite  divergent  lines,  most  originally  by  those  who  have 
denied  that  there  is  any  need  to  suppose  that  the  Galilee 
mentioned  in  Matthew  is  the  Northern  Palestinian 
r^on,  and  have  expressed  their  own  belief  that  the 
district  east  of  Jerusalem  is  meant,  to  which  the  Mount 
of  Olives  also  belonged.  This  attempt  at  a  solution  is, 
to  be  sure,  as  simple  as  Columbus'  egg,  but  its  postulates 
cannot  be  proved,  so  it  builds  in  the  air.  But  such  a 
radical  solution  is  by  no  means  necessary  if  the  points 
of  view  which  have  just  been  established  for  the  nature 
of  Gospel  writing  are  kept  in  mind.  It  does  not  at  all 
concern  the  evangelist  to  offer  a  complete  accoimt  of  the 
event  after  the  laying  of  the  Lord  in  the  grave.     He 

^EifdeUung  in  daa  Neue  Teskmeni,  Vol.  2,  Part  8,  p.  292.  Leipzig, 
1907. 
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seeks  only  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  whde  woik  to 
crown  his  Gospel  with  a  grandiose  concluding  picture. 
Since  throughout  his  presentation  Jesus  is  ever  present 
as  Messias  and  as  Founder  of  the  Messianic  kingdom; 
as  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Grospel  he  indicates  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  is  a  universal  kingdom,  extending 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  so  from  the  facts 
of  the  Resurrection  he  selects  that  one  which  must  best 
serve  his  apologetic  purpose.  In  that  r^on  which  saw 
most  of  the  Saviour  during  His  work  on  earth,  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  giving  of  the  law  for  the  new  kingdom 
on  the  hill  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  hear  now  the 
Risen  speak  the  weighty  world-historic  words,  Gro,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations;  and  then  this  missionary 
command  reaches  its  final  note  in  the  promise  of  un- 
ending succour. 

From  this  point  of  view,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  it  was  not  necessary  to  narrate  as 
conclusion  the  ascent  into  Heaven  of  the  Risen, — 
Klostermann^^  puts  it  in  this  way,  Matthew  suppresses 
the  Ascension  purposely  in  view  of  the  parting  words 
that  he  had  given, — ^nor  was  it  necessary  to  tell  also  the 
separate  appearances  in  and  near  Jerusalem  or  others  in 
Galilee.  Matthew  (28:9,  10)  mentions  besides  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  women  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Resurrection  in  brief  words,  against  the  genuineness  of 
which  no  convincing  argument  is  to  be  adduced,  and  he 
implies  at  least  one  other  to  the  Apostles  (28:16).  Really 
it  seems  to  me  simply  outrageous  that  anyone  should 
pretend  to  assert  that  Matthew  knew  nothing  of  other 
appearances  besides  those  of  which  he  told.  And  this 
view  would  become  ever  more  discredited  the  deeper  one 
sought  to  explore  the  date  of  composition  of  that  Gospel. 
For  even  before  the  60's  a  great  number  of  appearances 
was  a  recognized  fact  in  the  Christian  congregations, 

^®  lietsmann's  Eandbueh  mum  Neuen  TeHameni^  Vol.  8,  Die  Efxm- 
gdien^  Part  1,  p.  855.    Tubingen,  1909. 
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among  them,  those  of  Palestme,  as  the  narrative  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  makes  clear  and  obvious. 

Starting  from  this  consideration,  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  assumption  that  the  appearances  were 
more  numerous  than  have  left  any  trace  at  all  in  the 
sources  accessible  to  us.  The  oral  preaching  of  ancient 
times  may  have  told  of  much  besides  that  was  not 
written  down.  So,  for  instance,  there  is  an  old  tradition 
that  Jesus  appeared  also  to  His  Mother.  To  this  opinion 
there  is  the  less  objection  because  in  the  New  Testament 
Mary  is  in  general  treated  with  tender  reserve.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  generally  objected  to  the  historicity  of  this 
tradition  that  it  may  well  have  sprung  solely  from  the 
tendency  to  glorify  Mary.  But  recently  the  eflfort  was 
made  by  a  critical  historian"  to  show  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  the  tradition  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
The  Johannine  story  of  the  appearance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (20:1  sq.)  is  claimed  to  have  been  told  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Proof,  to  be  sure, 
failed,"  but  the  possibility  remains  that  the  oldest  wit- 
ness for  this  transfer,  Tatian  the  Assyrian,  besides  har- 
monizing reasons,  experienced  the  influence  of  an  oral 
tradition  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Risen  had  been 
granted  to  His  Mother.  But  leaving  that  aside,  in  any 
case  the  main  difference  between  the  accounts  of  the 
scene  of  the  appearances  finds  its  solution  quite  naturally 
in  the  literary  intent  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  without 
giving  one  a  right  to  find  the  separate  accounts  in  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  one  another.  And  whatever  differ- 
ences remain,  in  view  of  the  agreement  in  essentials,  not 

"Albertz,  UAer'dte  ChrUlophanie  der  MvUer  Jesu  in  Theologische 
Studium  imd  KriHkm,  for  1913,  pp.  483,  516. 

"Hare  it  may  be  briefly  noted  that  tiie  critical  evidence  of  the 
addition  MaySaXfpni  to  Mapia,  in  John  20:1  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
l^  the  arguments  of  Albertz  which  are  in  themselves  not  convincing. 
Besides,  decisive  evidence  appears  against  the  attribution  of  the 
passage  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  (1)  the  address  Mapi^  (20:16), 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  always  dsewhere  in  John's  (jospel  Mary  is 
called  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  never  by  her  name. 
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only  need  not  shake  the  credibility  of  the  facts  but  they 
even  add,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  independent  value  ci 
the  testimony.  Every  experienced  p^chologisty  above 
all,  every  examining  magistrate,  wiU  recognise  also  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  from  diflferent  witnesses  statements 
agreeing  exactly  in  all  details,  even  when  the  fact  as 
such  is  certain,  and  the  wish  to  make  true  statements 
is  present.  Now  we  have,  besides  the  canonical  evan- 
gelists, the  account  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (15:1  iq.)^  the  critical 
importance  of  which  is  generally  recognised.  And 
rightly!  Paul  appears  here,  indeed,  as  witness  to  the 
tradition,  and  besides  it  can  be  proved  with  certainty 
that  the  content  of  his  testimony  can  be  carried  back  to 
direct  contact  with  the  events  themselves.  This  is  so 
much  the  more  important  since  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  speaks  of  the  Resurrection  of  no  set 
purpose,  almost  incidentally,  which  implies  that  he 
took  the  facts  simply  out  of  the  treasure  of  the  generally 
recognized  tradition.  The  accidental  circumstance  that 
in  the  newly  converted  congregation  at  Corinth  doubts 
were  expressed  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  gave 
the  Apostle  occasion  to  express  his  mind  on  this  matter. 
And  since  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  prototype 
and  the  guarantee  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Paul 
was  led  to  discuss  this  doctrine  that  seemed  to  him  so 
important.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  connection  he  wiU 
naturally  offer  no  detailed  description  of  the  event  as  the 
evangelists  do, — ^these  were  sufficiently  familiar  to  Chris- 
tians through  oral  preaching.  He  takes  from  the  story 
only  what  seems  evidentially  important  for  his  purpose 
and  reminds  his  congregation  of  it. 

The  simple  words  of  I  Cor.  15:3-11  appeal  with  empha- 
sis to  tradition.  Paul  said  nothing  new  to  his  Christians. 
If  he  spoke  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  simply 
preached  what  he  himself  knew  from  apostolic  tradition, 
and  the  Corinthians,  too,  accepted  the  truths  in  faith. 
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It  makes  no  difference  whether  Paul  or  the  other  Apostles 
preach  the  Resurrection,  it  is  always  the  same  doctrine. 
Now  we  know  that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  about  the  year  56.  Further,  that  the  first 
facts  of  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection  at  Corinth 
was  in  the  year  50-51, — the  Gallio  inscription  at  Delphi 
permits  the  date  to  be  fixed  with  certainty.  But  since 
the  question  as  he  so  strongly  emphasized  is  of  an  orig- 
inal Apostolic  tradition,  the  preaching  at  Corinth  cor- 
responds precisely  to  that  which  was  proclaimed  on  the 
preceding  missionary  journey,  that  is,  of  course,  to  what 
Paul  had  heard  soon  after  his  conversion  from  the  original 
Apostles.  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  time  when  the 
persecutor  of  Christians  was  converted  into  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus.  Nowadays  a  tendency  is  asserting  itself  among 
scholars  to  place  the  conversion  in  the  very  year  of 
Jesus'  death,  or  at  least  immediately  after.  I  regard 
this  chronological  conclusion  as  erroneous,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  may  not  assume  an  interval  of  more  than 
five  or  six  years.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  soon  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  was 
widespread,  that  the  angry  enemy  of  Christians,  and 
surely  not  therefore  credulous,  St.  Paul,  was  overcome 
by  its  truth,  that  its  actuality  was  preached  by  him, 
just  as  by  the  original  Apostles  with  one  accord  and 
with  declared  emphasis,  to  Jew  and  Grentile.  How 
strongly  the  Resurrection  was  felt  from  the  first  to  be  a 
fundamental  element  of  Christian  faith  appears  also 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Corinthian  passage  just  men- 
tioned part  of  what  is  said  has  already  a  formal  sound, 
and  probably  therefore  had  already  developed  itself  into 
a  real  confession  of  faith. 

What  has  been  said  is  an  observation  of  the  very  first 
importance,  and  it  is  probably  not  misunderstood  in  its 
significance  among  critics.  But  still  the  statement  of  the 
Apostle  is  quite  often  misinterpreted.  Critics  frequently, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  overemphasize  it  by  as- 
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serting  that  under  these  circumstances  Paul's  statement 
must  be  supposed  to  contain  all  that  was  originally 
known  about  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  yet  if  one 
considers  the  connection  which  I  have  just  explained, 
one  wiU  easily  see  that  the  Apostle  selects  only  what 
must  have  been  most  important  for  him  at  the  moment, 
and  this  in  the  nature  of  the  case  was  the  appearances 
through  which  the  Risen  proved  Himself  alive  before 
the  most  credible  authorities,  or  else  before  an  imposing 
number  of  witnesses  together.  If,  then,  single  appear- 
ances of  which  the  Grospels  teU  are  passed  over  in  the 
Corinthian  passage,  that  does  not  show  at  all  that  Paul 
did  not  know  them,  still  less,  that  they  are  unhistorical. 
^^ It  is  his  way",  says  E.  von  Dobschtltz"  rightly,  "when 
he  adduces  historical  happenings  to  bring  forward  only 
the  most  important."  Above  all,  it  must  not  surprise 
that  the  appearances  to  the  women  are  entirely  omitted. 
Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Paul  had  de- 
spised testimony  from  that  quarter  or  regarded  it  as  un- 
worthy of  credence.  But  one  may  weU  consider  that 
their  testimony  should  give  place  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portant witnesses  cited,  the  more  since,  shortly  before 
(I  Cor.  14  :S4)  stood  the  phrase  Mtdieres  in  ecdesiis  taceantf 
and  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
message.  Note,  too,  that  in  John  21 :14  only  the  appear- 
ances to  the  Apostles  are  mentioned,  although  the  one 
to  Magdalen  had  been  told  by  that  evangelist  himself. 
And  now  comes  a  further,  very  important,  considera- 
tion. In  the  Corinthian  passage  no  less  than  five  ap- 
pearances (six  with  that  to  Paul  himself)  oi  the  Risen 
are  mentioned,  while  no  Gospel  tells  of  so  many  appear- 
ances. Among  them  is  the  revelation  to  more  than  five 
hundred  brethren.  This  great  number  naturally  spread 
the  story  of  their  experience;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  most 
of  them,  according  to  Paul's  statement,  were  still  alive, 

"  OHem  und  PfingsUfh  p*  87.    Leipzig,  190S. 
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and  that  is  true  also  of  the  60's  in  which  at  the  latest 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  written, — ^Hamack  too  now 
puts  them  all  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70.  An  insurance  company  a  few  years  ago  made  a 
very  instructive  calculation  of  probabilities  which  is 
pertinent  here.^*  According  to  this,  out  of  500  persons, 
taken  at  the  age  of  thirty,  there  will  survive  after  thirty 
years,  SS6,  after  thirty-five  years,  277.  Following  this 
calculation,  of  the  500  brethren  who  saw  the  appearances 
in  the  year  30,  considerably  more  than  300  would  have 
been  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  60's,  and  in  the  middle 
of  that  decade,  still  more  than  half  of  them. 

If  all  this  is  considered,  it  is,  in  view  of  our  passage 
from  the  Corinthians,  as  I  have  already  shown,  a  mon- 
strous assumption  that  the  evangelists  could  possibly 
have  failed  to  learn  of  the  appearance  to  the  five  hundred 
just  because  they  do  not  tell  it.  Yes,  in  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  generally  recognized  principles  of  legendary 
accretion,  one  would  have,  if  this  were  really  a  case  of 
legend,  to  assume  that  in  the  oldest  tradition  the  greatest 
number  of  appearances  is  to  be  found,  while  later  the 
number  decreases.  Elsewhere  legend  shows  a  fondness 
ior  exaggeration.  In  this  instance  Friedrich  Loofs  of 
Halle^*  has  once  for  all  admirably  reduced  the  scruples 
of  the  critics  to  the  absurd.  " Suppose '\  he  says,  "we 
3iad  simply  the  statement  of  I  Cor.  15  :l-8.  The  Lord  ap- 
peared first  to  Peter,  then  to  the  Twelve,  then  to  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren,  then  to  James,  then  to  all 
the  apostles;  and  then  suppose  further  that  these  state- 
ments had  come  to  us  anonymously  in  a  papyrus.  Then 
the  debate  about  them  would  start  with  the  question. 
On  what  plane  of  secondary  production  these  stories 
should  be  placed.    Critics  would  say,  Mark  refers  only 

^  See  Th.  Korff»  Die  AuferHehung  Christi  und  die  radikale  Theologie, 
p.  110.    Halle,  a.  S.    1908. 

"  Die  Auferstehungsberichie  und  ihr  Wert^  Sd  Ed.,  p.  10.  Tubingen, 
1908. 
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to  Galilee,  Matthew  has  two  appearances,  Luke  even 
three* — ^here  there  are  already  five;  besides,  there  is  the 
purely  formal  mention  of' the  Twelve  against  the  his- 
torical 'eleven'  of  Luke  (84:33),  the  five  hundred  brethren 
are  called  in  to  banish  every  doubt  by  their  multitude. 

.  •  .  — in  short,  the  whole  story  is  obviously  a  veiy  sec- 
ondary construction.  But  now,  as  it  happens,  these 
statements  are  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Ought  that  not  to 
make  the  critics  modest?"  Once  for  all,  the  fact  stands 
historically  established  that  from  the  first  with  dear  and 
frank  unanimity,  even  in  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
was  believed  and  preached.  The  Acts,  too,  furnish 
numerous  proofs  of  this.  A  man  like  Hamack  recognises 
the  fact  without  circumlocution.  But  since,  for  reasons 
growing  out  of  something  else  than  historical  research, 
that  is,  on  account  of  his  conception  of  the  world,  he 
can  not  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  bodily  Resur- 
rection, he  declares  in  one  place,^^  ""The  fixation  of  prim- 
itive Christian  tradition  in  the  Acts,  where  it  has  to  do 
with  the  appearances  of  the  Crucified  and  what  im- 
mediately followed,  stands  quite  under  the  spell  of  a 
legend  that  grew  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity." 
Really,  one  might  as  well  just  leave  out  that  little  word 
'^almost",  for  truly  one  stands  here  before  a  riddle,  if 
one  thinks  himself  obliged  to  cancel  out  of  the  realm  of 
reality  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection. 

A  man's  conception  of  the  world  does,  in  fact,  play  a 
decisive  part  in  the  rejection  of  the  Resurrection.  But  then 
he  must  settle  his  account  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  hard  reality.  This  has  been  already  tried  in  various 
ways.  The  time  is,  to  be  sure,  past  in  scientific  investi* 
gation  when  people  thought  they  could  explain  the 
Resurrection  in  the  coarse  or  naive  form  of  deception 
or  revival  of  one  apparently  dead.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  even  to  allude  to  this  if  some  medical  authors 

^Die  AposUlguekichie,  p.  224.    Leipzig,  1906. 
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(Jafka,  Streffe)  had  not  very  recently  roused  again  to 
life  the  hypothesis  of  apparent  death.^^  There  is  no 
pretence  among  these  most  modem  writers  of  any  ex- 
amination of  the  sources,  and  even  apart  from  this, 
the  often  cited  remark  with  which  D.  Fr.  Strauss^^  over- 
threw the  hypothesis  of  apparent  death  applies  to  them. 
''A  half-dead  person,  just  crept  from  the  grave,  slinking 
about,  needing  medical  attention,  bandaging,  strength- 
ening and  care,  and  dying  at  last  of  his  sufferings,  could 
not  possibly  have  made  on  the  Disciples  the  impression 
which  lay  at  the  base  of  their  future  behaviour,  of  the 
Victor  over  death  and  the  grave,  of  the  Prince  of  Life. 
Such  an  awakening  to  life  could  only  have  weakened 
the  impression  which  He  had  made  on  them  in  life  and 
death,  could  at  best  give  it  an  elegiac  close,  but  could 
by  no  possibility  have  transformed  their  mourning  to 
enthusiasm  and  have  exalted  their  reverence  to  worship." 
The  main  stream  of  scientifically  working  critical 
theology  passes  over  such  banal  attempts  at  explanation 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  tries  then  to  work  out  on 
its  side  a  deepened,  more  psychological  conception  of 
faith  in  the  Resurrection.  With  all  differences  in  indi- 
vidual explanation,  the  critics  come  to  the  common 
result  that  the  Apostles  had  an  inner  experience,  a 
vision,  which  made  itself  objective  in  their  consciousness 
and  evoked  the  conviction  that  the  executed  and  buried 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  alive.  Arnold  Meyer  thinks  he 
can  find  a  disposition  to  such  visions  in  the  supposition 
that  the  Disciples  immediately  after  the  arrest  of  Jesus 
fled  to  Galilee  in  depression  and  confusion  of  spirit;  that 
there,  with  the  quieting  of  their  nerves,  the  original  deep 
impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  was  revived;  that 
then  the  conviction  that  Jesus  must  be  aUve  first  burst 

''Compare,  Leipoldt  in  AUgemeine  evangelisfMvtherUche  Kitchen- 
teUung,  Vol.  46,  pp.  578»  582  (1913),  and  Vom  Jesusbilde  der  Oegen- 
warttjup.  197  §q.    Ldpsdg»  1918. 

^Da9  Leben  Jesu  fUr  daa  deuische  VM  bearbeUei,  I:  4,  CoUeded 
Works,  VoL  8,  p.  878.    Bonn,  1877. 
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its  way  into  the  mind  of  Peter  in  an  inner  experience, 
and  that  this  conviction  soon  became  contagious  and 
forced  itself  on  the  other  adherents  of  the  Lord  as  well. 

Now,  this  fabric  is  shipwrecked  in  advance,  for  it  has 
not  a  basis  strong  enough  to  support  anything.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  flight  of  the  Apostles  to  Galilee  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrest  of  Jesus  is  not  only  not  noted  in  the 
sources  or  even  hinted  there,  but  contradicts  all  condi- 
tions, psychologic  and  external,  above  all,  the  strictly  ob- 
served Jewish  rule  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  on 
which  a  long  journey  was  forbidden. 

These  weighty  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  flight 
are  frequently  felt  to  be  inescapable  among  critics,  and 
so  we  note  that  Johannes  Weiss^'  in  a  keen  polemic 
against  the  radical  Socialist,  Maurenbrecher,'^  rejects 
the  whole  hypothesis  absolutely.  He  seeks,  for  his  part, 
to  put  in  the  foreground  the  personal  impression  of 
Jesus  which  let  the  conviction  arise  among  the  Apostles 
after  the  death,  '^He  is  the  Messiah  still,  and  cannot 
have  remained  in  death." 

But,  precisely  from  Weiss*s  own  point  of  view,  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  road  from  personal  impression  to  faith 
in  the  bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus  leads  over  cliffs  that 
can  never  be  surmounted.  Weiss  emphasizes  strongly 
that,  according  to  the  Jewish  conception,  the  Messias 
did  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  expected  dawn  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  If,  then,  faith  in  the  Messianic  dignity 
of  Jesus  had  collapsed  among  the  Apostles  at  the  catas- 
trophe of  Golgotha,  and  if  they,  being  natures  strongly 
subject  to  religious  impressions,  had  not  lost  together  with 
this  the  expectation  of  a  coming  Kingdom  of  God,  then 
the  belief  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  could  have  continued 
without  the  Messias  when  their  storm-tossed  minds  had 
grown   calm.      Wellhausen   once   used   this   metaphor^ 

^*  Das  Problem  der  Enidehung  des  ChrUtentums^  in  Ardiw  fiir  Re- 
ligionswissenschaft.  Vol.  16»  pp.  42S-515  (1913).  Compare,  pp. 
461  aq. 

*^  Von  Nazareth  nach  Golgotha,  pp.  215  eq.    Beriin,  1909. 
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Through  the  death  of  Jesus  the  spring  which  caused  an 
inner  tension  in  the  Disciples  was  drawn  back  and  then 
this  spring  was  released  again  from  some  cause  that  can 
no  longer  be  precisely  explained.  But  this  comparison 
does  not  quite  fit.  It  must,  that  is,  be  taken  into  account 
that  for  a  Jew  of  that  time  the  conception  of  a  suffering 
and  dying  Messias  was  something  absolutely  unheard 
of.  Even  then  the  comparison  is  admissible  only  with 
the  change  that  the  spring  was  not  ^^ drawn  back''  but 
broken. 

The  personal  impression  made  by  Jesus  is  naturally 
to  be  recognized.    Indeed,  it  is  in  quite  unpsychological 
fashion  that  it  has  been  put  in  the  background  by  Mauren- 
brecher,   but  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  we 
suppose  that  the  lofty,  pure  and  noble  image  of  the 
Master  gradually  emerged  in  the  soul  of  the  Apostles, 
or  that  the  Messianic  thought  could  present  itself  again. 
And  faith  in  the  Resurrection  is  precisely  the  renewed 
affirmation  of  Messiahship.    But  according  to  what  has 
been   said   a  reawakening   of    the   Messianic   thought 
cannot  be  supposed  without  some  objective  event,  ex- 
ternal to  the  consciousness  of  the  Disciples.    And  further: 
The  impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  from  the  time 
of  His  association  with  His  Disciples  is  surely  to  be 
Teckoned  great.    But  still,  is  it  probable  that  the  transi- 
tion from  deepest  psychic  shock  could  be  effected  in  the 
short  time  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday?    And,  even 
if  one  chose  to  admit  that  improbability.  How  did  it 
come  about  that  the  personal  impression  immediately 
took  shape  in  belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection?    Let  no 
one  say  that  belief  in  resurrection  was  a  quite  current 
conception  among  the  Jews.    We  have  to  do  here  with  a 
concrete  case,  why  just  in  this  instance  the  personal 
impression  should  develop  the  conviction  of  a  premature 
resurrection.    It  would  have  been  quite  enough  and  would 
have  been  the  most  obvious  thing  that  the  impression 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  a  spiritual  living-on,  as 
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the  patriarchs  lived  on  in  the  memory  of  larad  or  the 
prophets  in  their  writings.  Neither  can  the  piophedes 
by  Jesus  of  His  own  Resurrection  be  used  in  explanation 
(Matt.  16:21;  17:23;  20:19),  the  more  as  their  historicity 
is  for  the  most  part  contested  by  the  critics.  In  any  case, 
they  made  notoriously  no  impression  on  the  Apostles. 
Whether  they  took  them  at  first  symbolically,  or  whatever 
they  may  have  thought  about  them,  the  fiM^t  is  that  the 
catastrophe  on  Golgotha  was  not  illuminated  in  any  way 
by  the  prophecies,  but  that  in  this  case,  too,  an  under- 
standing of  the  prediction  was  first  taught  by  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

To  all  these  considerations  no  satisfactoiy  answer  has 
yet  been  made  by  those  who  contest  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection.  And  this  becomes  even  less  possible  if  it 
be  further  considered  how  little  the  Apostles  were  dis- 
posed to  subjective  visions.  A  vision  arises  then  only 
when  the  content  of  the  image  lies  hidden  already  in  some 
fashion  in  the  consciousness  of  the  visionary.  But  if 
this  had  been  the  case  with  the  Disciples,  how  is  it  ex- 
plicable that  for  the  most  part  they  did  not  know  the 
Risen,  yes,  still  more,  that  they  doubted  and  feared? 
Such  behaviour  contradicts  the  inmost  nature  of  a  sub- 
jective vision.  And  then  comes,  besides,  the  appearance 
to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren.  As  has  been  already 
emphasized,  this  finds  its  place  precisely  in  the  statement 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  in  the  critical  view  is  of  especial 
value.  But  what  an  improbability  is  implied  in  the 
thought  of  a  crowd-suggestion!  We  are  dealing  here 
clearly  with  a  time  when  the  Disciples  in  (jalilee  had 
already  overcome  the  first  terrors  of  the  Crucifixion 
scene,  so  that  nervous  excitement  as  a  disposing  cause 
to  visionary  conceptions  is  no  longer  in  question.  If 
crowd-suggestions  from  history  are  brought  into  com- 
parison, it  will  be  found  that  these  are  connected  with 
excitements  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  of  that  sort 
occurs  in  the  biblical  narrative.    Quite  the  contraiy,  at 
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the  time  when  a  certain  religious  excitement  can  be 
proved,  that  is,  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
first  Whitsunday,  or  in  the  worshipping  congregation  at 
Corinth,  visions  are  wholly  lacking.  In  this  connection 
the  thought  already  expressed  may  be  emphasized,  that 
stories  of  vision  multiply  in  legend,  while  here  they  are 
limited  to  a  brief  time,  and  then  wholly  cease. 

The  mighty  missionary  preaching  as  well  as  the  num- 
berless sufferings  and  persecutions  which  the  Apostles 
had  to  endure  surely  do  not  leave  the  impression  that  we 
have  to  do  here  with  visionaries.  It  has  been  rightly 
called  notable*^  that  a  conviction  that  rested  on  more  or 
less  ecstatic  conditions  could  hardly  have  made  of  the 
Disciples  such  sober,  efficient  men. 

It  is  then  quite  unsatisfactory  to  try  to  explain  the 
Apostles'   beUef   in   the   Resurrection   from   subjective 
visions.    The  appearances  maintain  their  significance  for 
the  actuaUty  of  the  Resurrection,  and  as  a  supplement, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  there  comes  also  the  negative 
proof  from  the  fact  of  the  empty  grave.    With  this  fact, 
c^  course,  the  bodily  Resurrection  stands  or  falls.    For  of 
noltterial  appearances  of  the  Risen  there  can  naturally 
no  question  if  the  body  of  Jesus  mouldered  in  the 
ve.    Now  there  is,  in  fact,  here  too,  a  group  of  critical 
S:Jieologians,  with  Arnold  Meyer  at  their  head,  who  deny 
ft:Jie  fact  of  the  empty  grave,  in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
cil^claration  of  the  sources.    To  me,  however,  this  seems 
me  of  the  most  forced  attempts  at  explanation  that 
ever  been  undertaken.    And  it  is  to  be  recognized 
"Uiat  other  critics  no  longer  follow  on  that  road.    Just 
^xmsider  the  situation  a  moment.     A  few  weeks  after 
^e  death  and  burial  of  Jesus  the  Apostles  appear  in 
public,   on  the   very    scene    of    these   events,  and  de- 
dare.  The  grave  is  empty,  the  Crucified  is  risen  from 
the  dead.    Above  all,  let  one  consider  from  this  angle  of 
vision  the  speech  that  the  Apostle  Peter,  according  to 

*  nunela.  Die  Auferriehung  Jesu  Cknstif  p.  885. 
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Acts  2:14  made  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  ci  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  speaks  there  of  Jesus  who  had  been 
nailed  to  the  Cross  and  then  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
To  give  a  vivid  idea  of  such  an  unheard-of  event  he 
directs  attention  to  a  passage  from  the  16th  Psalm  of 
King  David  which  says  among  other  things  that  God  will 
not  suffer  His  Holy  One  to  see  corruption;  and  then  the 
preacher  reasons  further  that  he  may  apply  the  words 
to  the  Messias.  ^^  Brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  to  you 
of  the  Patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried, 
and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.  **  Thus  Peter 
contrasts  the  generally  known  grave  of  the  great  IsraeUte 
King  with  the  grave  of  the  Messias  Jesus.  One  shows 
the  place  where  the  body  of  the  King  rests,  the  other 
the  place  where  the  Messias  was  laid  only  for  a  brief  sle^ 
of  death.  Would  such  a  sermon  in  the  centre  of  Judaism 
not  have  been  a  presumption  and  a  folly,  if  any  one 
of  the  hearers  could  have  replied.  The  grave  of  Jesus  is 
as  much  to  be  seen  as  the  King's  grave,  and  the  body 
is  going  to  its  decay,  as  the  royal  body  has  already  gone! 
But  such  an  objection  was  not  once  raised  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  missionary  teaching  of  the  Apostles  not 
one  of  their  numerous  Jewish  opponents  ever  thought  of 
embarrassing  the  missionary  by  any  such  objection,  in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  from  Jewish  quar- 
ters the  legend  was  promptly  spread  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  had  been  stolen.  Even  Matthew  mentions  this 
(28:12  sq.)  and  Christian  apologists  of  the  second  century 
have  more  to  tell  (Justin  Martyr,  Dialogue  with  the  Jew 
TryphoHj  108).  Would  any  one  from  the  Jewish  side  have 
stumbled  on  this  evasion,  when  with  it,  in  any  case,  the 
fact  of  the  empty  grave  was  admitted?  If  they  had  not 
stood  here  before  a  solid,  generally  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted fact,  they  would  surely  not  have  been  so  eager 
to  circulate  the  claim.  The  teaching  of  the  Resurrection 
is  a  lie  because  the  body  has  long  ago  mouldered  in  the 
grave. 
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Considerations  of  such  convincing  strength  have  led  to 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  argument  from  the  empty 
grave  by  suggesting  that  the  body  might  have  been  re- 
moved in  a  natural  way.  In  this  connection  many  con- 
jectures have  been  expressed  but,  since  none  were  sat- 
isfactory, one  quickly  replaced  another.  The  latest 
acutely  conducted  attempt  is  probably  that  of  H.  J. 
Holtzmann^  who  in  connection  with  an  idea  that  he  has 
expressed  elsewhere  attributes  the  active  part  to  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  The  biblical  account  of  this  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  simple  and  natural.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  a  man  of  note,  probably  a  native  of  Ari- 
mathea. Since  he  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  and  since  His  teaching  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  he  wished  to  prepare  an  honourable  burial  for 
the  Master.  The  Roman  procurator,  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  body  of  the  executed,  had  no  objection  to 
yield  the  body  to  this  man  of  note  at  his  request,  and 
80  he  buried  Him  in  a  rock  grave  which  he  had  already 
secured  for  the  use  of  his  own  family. 

This  story,  with  all  its  freshness  and  naturalness, 
Holtmiann  must  needs  turn  upside  down  to  make  it 
available  for  his  purposes.  He  would  have  Joseph's  re- 
lation of  disciple  to  Jesus  unhistorical,  indeed,  Joseph  is 
supposed  to  have  owned  no  burial  place  at  all  in  Jeru- 
salem; he  simply  wished,  in  view  of  the  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  a  respectable  burial,  to  show 
the  last  honours  to  the  body  of  a  Jew.  But  in  view  of 
the  Sabbath  that  was  just  beginning  and  of  the  rest  con- 
nected with  that  day,  they  had  taken  the  first  chance 
cave  to  lay  the  body  in.  When  the  Sabbath  was  over 
Joseph  had  the  body  conveyed  to  his  home  in  Arimathea 
without  anyone's  knowing  anything  about  it. 
This  edifice  is  evidently  an  arbitrary  combination  with 

'^Dm  leere  Orab  und  die  gegenwdrtigen  Verhandlungen  Uber  die 
AitfersUkung  Jesu  in  Theologische  Rundschau,  Vol.  9  (1906),  pp. 
79-86,  119-182. 
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no  warrant  of  historic  foundation.  But  if  one  cared  to 
admit  its  credibility,  a  little  reflection  would  show  that 
it  fails  to  explain  the  empty  grave.  To  notice  but  a  few 
objections.  What  interest  could  Joseph  have  had  to  get 
the  body  to  Arimathea,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  a  becoming  burial 
for  the  body  of  a  Jew?  And  even  if  that  had  taken 
place,  there  would  be  the  new  improbability  that  no  one 
heard  anything  about  it,  although  the  transfer  would 
hardly  have  been  practicable  without  the  aid  of  com- 
panions, nor  was  it  likely  that  Joseph,  or  those  who  shared 
his  knowledge,  should  have  given  no  hint  of  their  action 
in  the  face  of  the  apostolic  preaching  of  the  Resurrection. 
Although  Holtzmann  did  not  offer  the  detailed  argument 
for  his  view  until  after  Arnold  Meyer  had  defended  his 
radical  thesis,  one  feels  tempted  to  apply  the  latter's 
remark**  in  this  connection:  ^^Let  us  abandon  these  exhi- 
bitions of  a  playful  ingenuity  before  the  stem  grave  of 
Jesus  on  which  there  still  rests  the  shadow  of  the  Cross/' 
Appeal  can  hardly  be  made  in  this  connection  to  the 
watch  at  the  grave,  of  which  Matthew  tells  (27:62), 
since  its  unhistoricity  is  usually  regarded  as  axiomatically 
established.  To  be  sure,  the  reasons  that  are  allied 
against  the  account  seem  to  have  been  devised  at  the 
writer's  desk  rather  than  adapted  from  conditions  of 
real  life.  On  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  reckon  with  the 
great  power  of  money,  which  helps  to  overcome  many 
moral  considerations,  especially  if ,  as  is  possible,  Roman 
legionaries  were  not  concerned,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  they  reckon  with  the  fact  that  regulations  which 
latent  fear  have  produced  are  not  always  considered  in 
all  their  consequences.  In  any  case  Hamack^  indicated 
his  disposition  to  accept  the  historicity  of  the  watch  at 
the  grave.    We  have  besides  statements  that  later  in  the 

«Opca..  p.  119. 

^Neue  XJntersuehungen  zur  ApostdgesekickU  und  Mur  Abfa$9ungmseU 
der  synoptischen  Evangdien,  p.  108.    Leipzig,  1011. 
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Christian  persecutions  watch  was  set  over  the  bodies  of 
the  executed.** 

If  the  watch  at  the  grave  is  accepted  as  historical,  it  is 
of  course  a  positive  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
understanding  the  vacating  of  the  grave  in  a  natural 
way,  and  so  the  opinion  is  re-enforced  that  all  previous 
attempts  to  explain  its  becoming  empty  have  proved 
themselves  inadequate.  The  fact  of  the  watch  at  the 
grave  would  be  insignificant  only  in  case  the  news  of  the 
empty  grave  had  first  appeared  long  after  the  death  of 
Jesus.  But  all  our  sources  of  information  point  already 
to  the  Sunday  after  the  day  of  death. 

But  even  the  primitive  beUef ,  **  On  the  third  day  he  rose 
from  the  dead",  has  also  had  to  abide  the  fire  of  criticism. 
In  the  first  place,  critics  think  they  can  put  it  aside  by 
considerations  recently  drawn  from  religious  history,  as, 
in  general,  faith  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  supposed 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  facts  of  the  history  of  religions. 
To  this  end  critics  adduce  the  mysteries  of  that  syncretic 
period,  in  which  men  feeling  the  need  of  redemption 
took  their  refuge,  if  they  did  not  beUeve  that  they  could 
satisfy  in  any  other  way,  or  elsewhere,  the  deepest  longing 
of  their  hearts.  In  these  mysteries  the  worship  of  dying 
gods  that  rose  again,  a  Tammuz,  Attis,  Osiris,  Adonis, 
is  said  to  have  been  practised  and  from  these  the  thought 
of  resurrection  is  said  to  have  been  carried  over  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Now  it  is  of  course  to  be  recognized  that  a  conception 
of  resurrection  was  widespread  in  heathen  circles  of  that 
time.  But  this  thought  corresponded  to  the  observation 
of  natural  processes.  In  autunm  nature  dies  gradually 
away,  to  rise  again  in  new  youth  in  spring.  So,  too,  the 
Sim  loses  its  warming  power  until  it  is  enabled  to  beam 
anew  with  an  increasing  glow.  This  is  the  annually  re- 
current resurrection  of  nature  which  the  myth-making 

"Compaie,  Eusebius,  Hid.  Ecdes.  V,  I,  59.  {The  Story  of  the 
Mwrtgre  (A  Lyons.) 
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instinct  applies  in  one  form  or  another  to  a  god.  By 
secret  rites  the  mystics  sought  to  participate  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  god,  and  so  in  a  magic  way  to  share  in  the 
redemption. 

In  these  forms  of  worship  we  have  then  to  do  with  the 
materialization  of  a  natural  process  which  recurs  annu- 
ally and  exercises  its  power  through  the  longing  for  some 
redemption,  however  fashioned.  In  this  Uie  ritual  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses  naturally  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion while  the  myth  itself  with  its  details  stayed  in  the 
background. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  told  of 
an  earthly  Person  who  had  lived  but  a  little  while  before 
and  with  whom  the  first  missionaries  had  themselves 
associated.  Neither  the  Passiontide  nor  the  subsequent 
restoration  to  life  is  combined  with  any  sort  of  mythical 
element;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  can  be  understood 
only  against  the  background  of  their  historical  con- 
ditions. The  biblical  narratives  contain  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  that  could  suggest  the  processes  typical 
of  the  heathen  mysteries.  Above  all,  the  characteristic 
trait  was  missing  that  the  death  of  the  god  should  be 
mourned  in  passionate  sorrow  by  his  beloved.  Further, 
mystery-worship  knows  no  proper  burial  of  the  god.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  recently  found  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Syrian  goddess  Athargatis  at  Rome,  a  buried  cultus-god,^ 
but  this  find  belongs  to  the  third  century  after  Christ 
so  that  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  here,  what  at  other 
points  is  clearly  indicated,  that  subsequent  Christian 
ideas  had  influenced  the  heathen  conceptions. 

If  the  Christian  idea  of  resurrection  had  really  had  its 
root  already  in  heathen  mythology,  it  would  also  have 
to  be  shown  that  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea  reckoned  at 
that  time  with  the  Passion  and  Death  of  the  Messias. 
But  just  the  contrary  is  the  fact.    A  suffering 


*A  reproduction  is  given  in  Studi  romaniy  I,  pp.  S4S-S50.    Rome, 
1913. 
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that  is  to  say,  a  Redeemer  who  through  suffering  and 
death  attained  to  resurrection  and  glorification,  was  for 
the  Jews  an  idea  ahnost  blasphemous,  so  Paul  could 
declare  (I  Cor.  1:23)  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  for 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  Further,  that  the  mis- 
sionary preaching  of  a  suffering  Redeemer  did  not  affect 
heathen  hearers  as  a  new  edition  of  the  mystery-myth 
appears  from  the  continuation  of  the  just-cited  Pauline 
phrase,  "For  the  heathen  the  Cross  is  a  folly*'  [unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness]. 

There  is  a  further  consideration.  The  Jews  in  Palestine, 
quite  apart  from  the  Messianic  idea,  were  just  at  this 
fulness  of  time  not  at  all  susceptible  to  heathen  ideas. 
Though  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  an 
Adonis  shrine  existed  in  Bethlehem  itself  in  the  alleged 
birth  grotto  of  the  Saviour,  the  very  writer  to  whom  we 
owe  the  information,  St.  Jerome,^  explains  that  this 
sanctuary  was  not  built  till  the  second  century  after 
Christ  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  is,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  an  investigator 
like  Baudissin,'^  recognizing  the  trustworthiness  of  this 
statement,  adds  the  remark,  "That  the  Adonis  worship, 
with  its  celebration  of  death  and  resurrection,  may  have 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  genesis  or  the  form  of  the 
Christian  belief  in  the  Risen  has  been  repeatedly  assumed 
but  proved  as  yet  at  no  point.  No  combinations  have 
80  far  made  it  probable  that  in  Palestinian  Jewish  circles, 
where  belief  in  the  Risen  was  first  professed,  any  con- 
ceptions of  Adonis  worship  could  have  been  active.'* 
According  to  this,  any  talk  of  borrowing,  even  in  a 
weakened  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  yet 
some  dabblers  in  religious  history  think  they  may  go 
still  further,  and  even  explain  the  tradition  of  the  Resur- 
rection on  the  third  day  from  mythology.    They  appeal, 

^EpiH.  68:  S,  ad  Patdinum  {Corpus  Scriptorum  EcdesuuHcorum 
LaUnorum^  Vol.  54,  p.  532.  See  also  Patdinus  of  Nola^  EpUt.  SJ:S, 
ad  Serverum  {ibid..  Vol.  29,  p.  270). 

**Adoni8  und  Esmun^  p.  522.    Leipzig,  1911. 
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among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  in  Borne  the  monm- 
ing  for  the  death  of  Attis  lasted  three  day8»  and  that  on 
the  fourth  day  the  mourning  was  converted  into  orgiastic 
jubilation.  But  here  we  have  to  do  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent reckoning  of  time.  Jesus,  strictly  speaking,  was 
hardly  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  grave,  from  Friday  evening 
tiU  early  Sunday  morning.  At  most,  then,  a  merely 
superficial  accord  with  the  words,  "after  three  days'** 
could  be  established.  It  should  be  considered  also  that 
in  the  Attis  worship  the  memorial  of  death  and  of  coming 
to  life  again  was  combined  only  in  the  act  of  worship. 
But  in  fact,  as  has  been  said,  in  this  nature  myth  autumn 
is  the  time  of  death,  and  Johannes  Weiss'*  is  quite  right 
in  saying,  '^If  the  death  and  resurrection  were  matter 
of  legend,  if  the  gospel  tradition  could  have  gone  to 
work  unrestrictedly  with  no  compulsion  from  facts, 
nothing  need  have  hindered  putting  the  death  of  Christ 
in  the  autumn.  His  resurrection  in  the  spring." 

Motives  drawn  from  the  history  of  religions  are,  then, 
not  only  superfluous  but  whoUy  unserviceable  for  ex- 
plaining the  original  tradition  of  the  third  day  as  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection.  The  same  is  true  of  the  allied 
Persian  conception,  according  to  which  the  soul  stayed 
three  days  and  three  nights  near  the  body  and  did  not 
come  to  its  destined  place  till  the  fourth  day.  In  his 
study  of  The  Religion  of  Judaism  in  New  Testament 
Tim£s^^^  Bousset  says  of  this  conception  that  only  late 
and  dubious  evidences  exist  for  it  though  recently^  he 
seems  inclined  to  accept  it.  But  even  if  the  quite  un- 
proved hypothesis  that  this  belief  was  current  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus  should  be  conceded,  it 
would  surely  be  a  very  long  step  indeed  from  that  con- 
ception to  the  thought  of  the  Resurrection.    And  further, 

*^Je$tu  van  Nazareth^  Myihus  oder  OeschidUe^  p.  S4.  Tubingen, 
1910. 

^Die  Religum  de$  Judentums  im  NeuteslamentKdien  ZeUdUer^  p. 
S41,  Note  1.  2d  Ed.    Berlin,  1906. 

^^Kyria$  ChristoB,  p.  SO  tq.    GkSttingen  1918. 
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there  is  the  aheady  mentioned  difference  in  the  reckoning 
of  time.  Here  three  days  and  three  nights,  there  hardly 
more  than  one  day  and  not  quite  two  nights. 

With  inventive  genius  the  Old  Testament  has  also 
been  brought  in  in  order  to  find  in  it  the  basis  for  the 
^' third  day'".  Critics  like  to  recall  that  passage  in  the 
prophet  Hosea  (6:1,  2),  "Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  torn  and  he  will  heal  us;  he  hath  smit- 
ten and  he  will  bind  us  up,  after  two  days  will  he  revive 
us:  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in 
his  sight."  The  thought  here  in  its  context  is  simply 
that  the  faithless  Israelites  are  sunmioned  to  join  them- 
selves again  to  the  Lord,  for  then  He  will  in  the  briefest 
time  turn  His  punishing  justice  into  saving  pity.  There 
is  no  notion  of  any  allusion  to  the  Messias,  and  the 
calling  back  to  life  of  the  physically  dead  is  in  any  case 
not  immediately  in  the  text.  The  conception,  "two" 
or  "three"  days,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  used  simply 
plastically  for  some  short  interval.  So  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  in  old  times  ever  called  attention  to  this  passage 
in  the  sense  of  even  an  indirect  Messianic  allusion.  And 
if  it  is  considered  how  gladly  and  how  frequently  the 
New  Testament  brings  in  Old  Testament  phrases  to  ex- 
plain happenings  in  the  Messianic  time,  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  suppose  that  the  passage  in  Hosea 
had  any  influence  on,  still  less  that  it  evoked,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day. 

AU  artifice  fails  then  to  explain  the  third  day  from 
without.  But  everything,  on  tiie  contrary,  becomes  per- 
fectly intelligible,  if  we  trust  the  sources,  according  to 
which  the  emptiness  of  the  grave  on  the  third  day  was 
ascertained  and  the  Risen  proved  Himself  at  the  same 
time  alive  by  His  appearances.  How  fully  this  belief 
passed  in  brief  time  into  the  consciousness  of  Christen- 
dom is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Christians  gave  up  the 
Jewish  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath,  and  observed  Sunday 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Resurrection.    And  in  this  festival 
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there  was  originally  nothing  taken  over  from  the  his- 
torical religions  and  nothing  suggested  by  a  god  of  light 
For,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  the  actual  Resur- 
rection took  place  before  sunrise.  Besides,  we  have  to 
do  here,  not  with  the  day  when  the  sun  awakes  to  new 
life  out  of  the  apparent  sterility  of  winter,  but  rather 
with  a  season  when,  especially  in  the  East,  the  sun  has 
already  long  attained  its  life-shedding  power. 

But  it  has  seemed  possible  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
bodily  Resurrection  on  still  other  grounds.  J.  Weiss,"  for 
instance,  asserts  that  the  two  conceptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Jesus  and  of  the  Resurrection  have  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another.  The  appearances  are,  in  his 
view,  spiritual  in  nature,  and  proceed  from  Jesus  after 
ffis  return  to  His  heavenly  glory,  while  the  Resurrection 
is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  return  of  the  body  which 
had  rested  in  the  grave  to  the  same  natural  life  which  it 
had  possessed  before  death.  The  conception  of  the  ap- 
pearances, in  his  opinion,  then  represents  the  original 
thing;  indeed,  it  has  even  been  many  times  asserted  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  not  thinking  of  a  coming  to  life 
again  of  a  body  that  had  been  buried.  But  the  supposed 
antithesis  does  not  really  exist.  Resurrection  and  ap- 
pearances are  conceptions  which  mutually  supplement  one 
another.  They  do  not  contradict  one  another.  It  is 
true  that  the  Greek  word  egeiro  already  contains  the  idea 
of  a  bodily  awakening.  The  body  that  had  been  reposing 
raises  itself  up  again.  But  the  further  assertion  that  the 
body  must  return  under  the  same  physical  conditions  as 
were  accorded  to  it  before  death  is  incorrect.  The  con- 
ception of  a  glorified  body  reconciles  the  alleged  contra- 
dictions. If  one  wished  to  agree  with  Weiss,  one  would 
have  not  only  to  attribute  to  the  Gospels  the  contra- 
dictory presentation  of  bodily  resurrection  and  spiritual 
appearances,  but  one  would  find  that  with  Paul  as  well 
both  trains  of  thought  lay  unreconciled  beside  one  another. 

'^Archiv  fUr  ReUgionnoissenschaftf  for  1913,  pp.  471  sq. 
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In  the  same  15th  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  speaks  of  appearances  and  at  the  same 
time  uses  the  word  egeiro,  rise.  But  such  contradictions 
would  be  absurd.  The  conceptions  must  both  be  orig- 
inal. Paul  surely  knows  the  empty  grave  from  which 
the  body  came  forth  in  glorified  splendour.  Even  the 
word  egeiro  as  has  been  said  shows  this,  and  the  contrast 
in  the  same  Corinthian  passage  of  Resurrection  with  the 
statement  "he  was  buried**  gives  further  proof.  This 
expression  alone  is  also  the  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
assertion  sometimes  defended,  for  instance  by  Loisy,  but 
as  baseless  as  though  sucked  from  the  writer's  own 
fingers,  that  Jesus  was  not  honourably  buried  at  all, 
but,  as  an  executed  criminal,  thrown  into  some  chance 
hollow,  so  that  the  apostolic  preaching  of  the  Resurrec- 
tiaa  could  not  be  in  any  way  tested  by  the  alleged  empty 
grave. 

It  is  a  peculiar  misconception  of  Pauline  thought  when 
some  scholars  assert  over  and  over  that  the  idea  of  a 
bodily  resurrection  was  foreign  to  Paul,  and  point  in 
proof  to  I  Cor.  15:50,  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.*'     Obviously  by  that  the  Apostle 
means  only  that  man  in  his  earthly  embodiment  cannot 
enter  into  God's  kingdom  of  eternity.    And  just  for  that 
reason  the  glorification  through  the  Resurrection,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  another  place,  "the  change"  (I  Cor.  15:52) 
foUows  after  the  death.   With  this  accords  the  comparison 
which  he  takes  from  his  observations  of  nature  and  ex- 
presses in  familiar,  popular  style.  As  the  seed  com  must 
first,  as  it  were,  die  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  receive  from 
€iod  a  new  body  in  the  upspringing  plant,  so  it  is  with 
the  Resurrection.     Here,  however,  it  is  declared  with 
all  the  clearness  that  could  be  desired  that  there  must 
be  some  connection  between  the  earthly  body  and  the 
resurrection  body  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  garment 
of  light  that  lies  laid  up  in  heaven  as  in  a  clothing  ware- 
house.   This  last  idea  is  only  possible  through  a  pedantic 
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interpretation  of  such  an  expression  as  11  Cor.  5:1»" 
and  then  only  by  robbing  the  soul  of  the  popular,  naive 
simile  of  the  dying  and  revivified  grain  of  com.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  sense  in  putting  aside  the 
comparison  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  with  the  ^'quick- 
ening" of  our  bodies  (Rom.  8:11)  by  talking  about  fa- 
miliar modes  of  speech.^  When  we  note  how  foreign  to 
Paul  was  the  Greek  conception  of  the  body  in  comparison 
with  the  soul,  yes,  how  he  regarded  the  body  of  a  Chris- 
tian with  such  awe  that  he  called  it  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (I  Cor.  6:19),  we  shall  more  readily  under- 
stand how  he  could  express  his  participation  in  the  heav- 
enly glorification  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  risen 
body  of  Jesus.  Naturally,  this  doctrine  was  something 
unbearable  to  the  heathen  of  that  time.  But  if  Paid 
nevertheless  in  his  famous  speech  on  Mars  Hill  in  Athens 
(Acts  17:31)  presented  this  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
and  so  took  it  as  part  of  the  bargain  that  his  Hellenistic 
hearers  shook  their  heads  over  it,  that  only  shows  how 
deeply  it  is  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  conception 
of  his  mission  preaching. 

But  people  keep  saying,  Paul  does  not  expressly  speak 
in  I  Cor.  15  of  the  empty  grave;  therefore,  he  did  not 
know  of  it,  or  at  least  he  attributed  to  it  no  evidential 
value  for  belief  in  the  Resurrection.  In  reply  to  this  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  passage  in  Corinthians  con- 
tained, indirectly  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  empty  grave, 
and  if  the  Apostle  does  not  directly  use  this  n^^ative 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection  in  that  special  connection, 
the  reason  is  simply  that  the  positive  appeal  to  the 
appearances  was  calculated  to  make  a  greater  impression 
on  his  hearers.  Modem  doubts  lay  naturally  far  from 
them.  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  passage  in  any  case, 
only  recalls  that  which  the  oral  preaching  had  already 

^See  on  this  subject  Bertram's  Das  Wesen  des  CMsUs  nocA  der 
Anschauung  de$  Apostles  Pavlus  in  NeuiesUimmiJUidis  Abkandlungent 
by  M.  Meinerts,  Vol.  4,  part  4,  p.  121  sq.    Miinster  i.  W.,  1018. 

*«Bous8et,  Theologische  LUeratuneiiung,  VoL  80,  p.  7, 1014. 
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imparted  to  the  Corinthians.  When  the  Apostle  was 
personally  present  he  no  doubt  spoke  of  the  events  of 
the  Resurrection  morning,  and  in  that  connection  also 
of  the  open  grave. 

That  Paul  rejected  as  well  a  coarsely  reaUstic  concep- 
tion of  the  Resurrection  is  naturally  true.  But  that  is 
foreign  also  to  the  other  bibUcal  narratives.  And  even 
in  those  passages  (Luke  24 :  SO  and  41  sq.;  John  20 :27 ;  21 :5) 
where  the  Risen  seeks  to  make  the  reality  of  the  Resur- 
rection plain  to  the  hesitating  disciples  by  the  material 
means  of  touch  or  of  taking  food,  we  must  guard  against 
a  grossly  realistic  conception  as  though  the  Risen  were 
subjected  to  natural  necessiUes.  In  general  the  whole 
biblical  narration  is  sober  and  natural,  while  the  later 
apocryphal  representations  coarsen  and  fantastically 
elaborate.  They  often  find  suggestions  in  the  New 
Testament  document,  but  the  border  Hnes  can  always 
be  easily  distinguished  where  the  legendary  begins. 
How  restrained,  for  instance,  sounds  the  expression  of 
the  doubt  of  Thomas  (John  20:24  sq.).  The  Lord  comes 
to  meet  him,  and  makes  formal  demand  of  him  to  con- 
vince himself  by  touch  of  the  reaUty  of  the  Risen.  But 
that  the  touching  actually  followed  is  not  stated.  Li- 
deed,  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  Apostle  is  over- 
come by  the  words  alone,  and  falls  immediately  at  the 
Master's  feet. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  affecting  scene  and  an 
apocryphal  narrative  preserved  in  the  Coptic  language 
which  belongs  to  the  second  century."  Here  the  Risen 
sends  to  the  Apostles,  first  Martha  (the  sister  of  Lazarus 
who  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  biblical  account)  to 
tell  them  the  joyous  news  and  to  call  them  to  Jesus. 
Since  they  will  not  believe,  Mary  is  sent  as  second 
messenger.    At  last  Jesus  goes  Himself.    Then  the  simi- 

*See  the  Grerman  translation  in  Hennecke,  NeutestamenUiehe  Ap<h 
hryfken^  p.  80.  Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1904.  The  Ethiopic  trans- 
lamn  suppliM  a  gap  in  the  Coptic  text  and  makes  it  even  coarser 
therelqr.  fofrob^  Ori^nialM,  Vol.  9,  part  3,  p.  195  «g.     Paris,  1018. 
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moning  that  they  may  convince  th^nselves  of  the 
reality  of  the  Risen  is  divided  up.  Peter  is  to  put  his 
fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails  in  the  hands,  Thomas 
into  the  side,  Andrew  is  to  touch  the  feet.  So  the  l^end 
grows  into  insipidity  so  soon  as  it  departs  from  the 
foundation  of  historic  tradition. 

This  can  perhaps  be  seen  most  clearly  in  what  is  said 
in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  about  the  course  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Hiis  Gospel  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  the  canonical  Gospels  pass  over  the 
mysterious  moment  with  delicate  tact.  The  composer 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  takes  occasion 
(35  sq.)  to  fiU  just  this  gap  with  his  coarse  fantasy, 
telling  how  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to  bring 
out  the  Crucified,  how  their  stature  reached  to  the  sky 
while  the  head  of  Him  who  was  brought  out  rose  above 
the  clouds,  how,  further,  the  Cross  came  out  behind 
them  from  the  grave,  and  much  else.  Possibly  nowhere 
can  the  difference  between  history  and  legend  be  so 
plainly  felt  as  in  this  comparison  between  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  and  the  canonical  representations.  Here  the 
truth  of  the  remark  of  Hans  von  Schubert*^  appears, 
''We  must  first  let  the  whole  spell  which  abides  in  the 
chastity  of  those  narratives  work  on  our  minds  in  order 
to  get  a  right  feeling  for  the  gulf  that  yawns  between 
them  and  this  new  fifth  story  of  the  holy  events  of 
faster  morning.""  Thus  the  apocryphal  l^end  serves 
indirectly  to  confirm  the  historical  worth  of  the  New 
Testament  accounts. 

The  thought  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  best  evidenced  historically 
of  all  events  in  antiquity  that  we  know.  Such  a  thought 
has  much  justification.  We  have  in  fact  a  whole  series 
of  old  and  reliable  statements  about  it.    In  the  battles 

^Die  Composition  des  paeudo-petrinUchen  EvangdienfragmenieSf 
p.  94.    Berlin,  1898. 
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against  the  radical  doubters  of  the  existence  of  Jesus, 
HeitmUlIer*^  once  wrote:  "It  is  monstrous  to  try  to 
comprehend  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  and  the  persecutions,  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  a  James,  a  Peter,  a  Paul  as  the  history 
of  people  who  let  themselves  be  persecuted  and  killed 
for  a  phantom  of  their  own  creation/'  HeitmttUer  is 
quite  right.  But  is  it  not  also  just  to  extend  his  remarks 
somewhat  further  and  to  say,  We  possess  unexceptionable 
statements  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
the  grave  was  empty,  that  trustworthy  persons  saw  the 
Risen,  yes,  that  they  had  no  visions  in  some  possible 
ecstasy,  but  that  they,  with  no  disposition  to  believe  in  a 
Resurrection,  came  soberly  to  the  conviction  of  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection?  It  is  further  proved  that  faith  in 
the  Resurrection  stood  at  the  centre  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing, that  the  missionaries  from  the  first  bore  mockery, 
scorn  and  persecution  on  that  account,  that  at  last 
faith  in  the  Risen  overcame  the  world.  Has  any  one, 
then,  stiU  the  right  to  call  this  faith  a  phantom?  D.  Fr. 
Strauss  said  in  this  connection,  profanely  indeed,  but 
with  a  logical  deduction  from  his  premises,  that  faith 
in  the  Resurrection  taken  historically, — ^that  is,  if  one 
regarded  its  enormous  effects  in  connection  with  its  utter 
baselessness, — ^was  "a  world-historic  humbug".  I  be- 
lieve that  after  the  preceding  investigations  which  could 
naturally  offer  only  a  sketch  of  the  problem,  we  are 
justified  in  having  a  quite  different  opinion  of  the  *' utter 
baselessness''.  Even  scientifically  we  have  the  right  to 
declare.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  an  event  that 
belongs  to  universal  history,  and  a  fact  that  overcomes 
the  world. 
^ Jesus,  p.  84.    Tubingen,  191S. 
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By  Mgr  Batiffol,  Litt.D. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  December,  1914,  a  piece  of 
news  was  circulated  in  Europe,  which  was  immediately 
credited  and  then,  soon  after,  confirmed.  This  news  was 
that  Pope  Benedict  XV  had  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  principal  belligerent  States  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  making  a  truce  in  the  horrible  war  for  Christmas  Day. 
It  was  a  touching  thought,  thoroughly  worthy  of  him 
whom  we  call  "the  common  father  of  the  faithful",  to 
have  wished  that  the  combatants  should  suspend  hos- 
tilities on  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour,  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  "peace  to  men  of  good  will*'. 
No  soul  could  have  been  found  still  clinging  to  Chris- 
tianity and  humanity  but  would  have  been  moved  by 
this  endeavour  of  the  Pope  who  sought  to  prove  that 
Christmas  of  1914  should  spare  Europe  the  tears  and  the 
blood,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  gladness,  there  should 
be  a  twenty-four  hours'  cessation  of  the  anguish  weighing 
upon  so  many  families. 

The  Pope's  attempt  came  to  nothing.  Benedict  XV 
was  not  discouraged  by  the  result.  Some  days  later  he 
gave  orders  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  belligerent  States 
to  secure  for  the  prisoners  of  war  concentrated  within 
their  respective  dioceses  the  ministrations  of  priests 
speaking  their  language,  so  that  these  prisoners  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  religion  if  they  were  Cath- 
olics, and  that,  whatever  their  denominations,  they 
should  be  visited  by  some  friend  able  to  offer  them 
friendly  services.  Cardinal  Gasparri,  transmitting  this 
command  of  the  Pope  to  the  Bishops,  said  to  them:  "I 
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think  it  superfluous  to  add  that  His  Holiness  makes  no 
distinction  of  religion,  of  nationality,  or  of  language,  so 
that  the  beneficent  action  of  the  priests  sent  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  may  embrace  all  the  unfortunate  men 
with  the  same  broad  sweep  as  the  charity  of  Jesus 
Christ/' 

The  inspiration  of  these  acts  recalls  the  traditional 
charity  of  the  Church  setting  itself  to  console  mankind 
amid  the  frightful  ills  of  war:  the  "God's  Truces"  {treves 
de  Dieu)  were  a  creation  of  that  charity.  These  acts 
also  recall  the  part  of  peacemaker  and  mediator  which 
the  Popes  of  mediaeval  Christianity  so  often  and  so 
efficaciously  performed.  And  this  inspiration,  as  well  as 
this  rSle^  manifests  the  profound  feeling  of  the  Church 
as  to  war  in  itself,  a  thought  which  I  would  endeavour 
to  delineate  while  faithfully  abstracting  from  the  actual 
conditions. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Church  find  very  authentic 
expression  in  her  Liturgy,  which  is  at  once  the  language 
which  the  Church  speaks  to  her  faithful  and  that  which 
the  faithful  learn  to  speak.  The  Roman  Liturgy,  like 
everything  that  is  Roman,  faces  a  universal  horizon:  it 
conceives  the  Church  as  adequate  to  the  orbis  terrarum, 
and  consequently  shrinks  from  every  nationaUst  ex- 
pression  which  would  lower  the  "body  of  Christ"  to  the 
measure  of  a  national  Church.  The  Canon  of  the  Mass 
provides  for  the  mention  of  the  King,  but  that  mention 
is,  so  to  say,  neutralized  by  the  mentions  which  precede 
and  follow  it: 

•  •  •  tibi  offerimua  pro  Ecdesia  tua  sanda  catholica^  quam  pacificaret 
euHodiref  adunare,  ei  regere  digneris  toto  orbe  terrarunif  una  cumfamido 
iuo  Papa  nostro  iV.,  et  antisHle  nodro  iV.,  et  rege  {vd  imperatore)  nostro 
iV.,  et  amnibus  orihodoxis  atque  catholicae  et  apostolicae  fidei  cidioribus. 

The  Catholica^  as  St.  Augustine  loved  to  say,  asks  of 
God  peace  for  itself  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  earth,  pacfficare  toto  orbe  terrarum.    She  it 
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is  again  who  in  the  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass  uka  of 
God  peace  for  the  present  time,  a  peace  which  is  not 
that  of  the  funerary  inscriptions,  in  pace  dei,  but  the 
peace  of  the  peoples:  **Diesqiie  nostros  in  tua  pace  dis- 
ponas.**  These  words  were  introduced  into  the  Roman 
Canon  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great;  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  prayer  for  temporal  peace  was  sug- 
gested by  the  incessant  evils  at  tiie  time  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion,  and  this  is  very  probable;  the  prayer 
has  survived  the  Lombards  of  the  early  seventh  century, 
it  is  so  ''eternally  opportune"  that  the  Church  addresses 
it  to  God  in  every  Mass  which  she  celebrates. 

The  Church  prays  for  the  peace  of  the  world;  she 
prays  to  God  to  spare  her  children  war  in  the  same  invo- 
cation of  the  litany  in  which  she  asks  Him  to  preserve 
them  from  pestilence  and  famine,  because  she  r^^ards 
war  as  above  all  things  a  scourge.  The  Church  is  en 
thhe  a  non-combatant.  Open  the  Roman  Missal; 
among  the  Masses  which  the  Church  reserves  for  divers 
occasions  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  people,  you  shall 
find  no  Mass  to  ask  victory  of  God  or  even  to  thank 
Him  for  it.  The  Liturgy,  which  has  assimilated  so 
many  Jewish  elements  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  has  left  out  all  its  warlike  elements. 
The  Church  refrains  from  saying  that  the  Grod  of  the 
Gospel  fights  for  this  or  that  people  in  Christendom 
against  this  or  that  other.  Whencesoever  may  come 
the  celebrated  formula  Gesta  dei  per  Francos^  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  has  nothing  either  liturgical  or  Roman. 

Open  the  Roman  Missal  and  you  shall  find  there  a 
Mass  Contra  paganosy  which  is  a  Mass  to  ask  help  of 
God  against  the  infidels — ^that  is,  the  barbarians,  the 
Saracens,  the  Turks.  You  shall  find  a  Mass  Pro  paee^ 
which  is  a  Mass  of  non-combatants  asking  Grod  to  pro- 
tect their  territory  against  invasion  and  its  horrors. 
You  shall  find  there,  lastly,  a  Mass  Pro  tempore  beUi. 
The  prayer  of  the  faithful  rises  to  God  to  ask  Him  to 
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abate  the  ferocity  of  enemies,  to  put  away  the  cruelty 
of  war,  to  inspire  the  people  to  accept  the  scourge  of 
war  as  a  chastisement.  I  cite  the  first  prayer  of  this 
Mass  Pro  tern/pore  belli: 

Deus  qui  conteris  bella  et  imrmgnatores  in  ie  sperantium  poientia 
tuae  defennonis  expugruu:  auxuiare  familiis  iuis  implarantilma  mis- 
erieordiam  ittanif  id^  inimioofrum  suorum  feriUUe  depressa^  ineeisabili 
te  gratiarum  actUme  latidemtu. 

God,  the  Master  of  our  destinies,  is  able  to  break 
war  and  to  defend  whoever  hopes  in  Him.  The  Church 
asks  of  Him  to  aid  His  servants  who  implore  His  mercy 
and  to  reduce  the  ferocity  of  the  enemy  to  impotence. 
This  prayer  is  entirely  a  prayer  of  non-combatants. 

We  should  be  mistaken,  however,  in  saying  that  the 
Church  has  never  prayed  for  combatants;  to  do  so 
would  be  to  forget  that  chivalry  is  purely  a  creation  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  and  that  from  the  time  of  chiv- 
alry there  remain  to  us  in  the  Roman  Pontifical 
prayers  for  blessing  arms  and  standards,  and  in  like 
manner  Pro  benedidione  rum  militis.  There  another 
sentiment  of  the  Church  expresses  itself. 

The  Benedidio  rum  militis  is  a  comparatively  recent 
Liturgy:  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  cannot 
be  much  earlier.  The  first  act  of  the  Benedidio  consists 
in  blessing  the  soldier's  sword.  The  Bishop  asks  of 
God  to  bless  it,  that  the  soldier  may  be  a  ^'defensor 
Ecclesiarumy  viduarum^  orpharuyrum^  omniumque  deo  ser- 
vientium**;  but  the  Bishop  supposes  that  the  soldier 
will  use  it  only  against  pagans  and  against  heretics,  or 
against  those  who  lay  snares  for  him  (aliisque  insidientibus 
sit  terror  d  formido).  The  Bishop  considers  war  only 
under  this  threefold  aspect:  protecting  the  weak,  fight- 
ing against  pagans  and  heretics,  and  against  aggressors 
who  "lay  snares". 

The  second  prayer  which  the  Bishop  pronounces  has 
a  more  warlike  colour:  the  Bishop  desires  that  the  soldier 
whom  he  is  about  to  arm  may  crush  his  visible  enemies 
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and  obtain  victory  {tdsibUes  inimicas  conculcel  pidariaque 
per  omnia  pUitus  semper  m^meat  iUaesiis).  This  prayer 
desires  victory  without  any  condition  and  speaks  of 
''visible  enemies"  without  specifying  what  enemies  are 
meant.  It  recalls  to  God  tiiat  He  has  permitted  men 
on  earth  to  use  the  sword,  ad  etritandam  maliUam  repro- 
horum  et  tuendam  iustiliam.  It  mentions  how,  in  the 
Gospel,  God  causes  it  to  be  said  by  St.  John  the  Baptist 
to  soldiers  who  visit  him  in  the  desert  that  they  must 
molest  no  one  and  must  be  content  with  their  pay  (ut 
neminem  concuierentf  sed  propriis  cantenti  essenl  sti- 
pendiis).  It  asks  God  to  give  the  new  soldier  the  strength 
and  courage  which  he  needs  to  defend  the  Faith  and 
justice  {ad  fidei  et  iustitiae  defensianem),  and  the  grace 
to  wrong  no  one  with  this  sword  (neminem  cum  gladio 
isto  initiste  laedat)^  but  on  the  contrary  to  defend  all 
that  is  right  and  just  {omnia  cum  eo  iusta  et  recta  de- 
fendat). 

The  sword  being  blessed,  the  Bishop  holds  it  out  to 
the  soldier,  saying  to  him: 

Accipe  gladium  istum^  in  nomine  Pcdris  et  FUii  et  Spiriiua  Mueti, 
et  uians  eo  ad  defensionem  iuam  ae  sanctae  deiEcdenaet  et  ad  eonfu^ 
rionem  inimicorum  crucis  Christi  ac  fidei  Chrietianae;  et  quanhtm 
humana  fragUitas  permiserit^  eum  eo  neminem  initute  laedas.  •  .  • 

The  Bishop  strikes  three  times  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword  the  soldier  who  kneels  before  him,  accompanying 
this  gesture  of  investiture  with  these  beautiful  words: 

Eeto  mUes  pacificus^  strenutUy  fidelist  et  deo  devottu. 

This  ceremony,  which  fell  into  desuetude  centuries 
ago,  might  legitimately  be  revived  by  any  Bishop  who 
wished  to  revive  it.  The  reasons  why  it  fell  into  desue- 
tude can  easily  be  seen:  the  sword  with  which  the  mod- 
em soldier  is  armed  does  not  serve  him  for  the  defence 
of  Holy  Church  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross :  the  modem  sword  is  not  a  crusader's  sword, 
and  this  benediction  is  above  all  a  crusader's  benedic- 
tion.   Nevertheless,  abstracting  from  the  crusade  per- 
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spective,  there  remains  the  affirmation  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sword  is  permitted  by  God  to  coerce 
the  wicked  and  protect  justice:  the  prohibition  to  hurt 
anyone  unjustly,  the  obligation  to  protect  justice.  This 
liturgical  affirmation  implies  a  conception  which  goes 
beyond  that  of  the  crusade,  or  holy  war,  and  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  conception  of  just  wa;r,  war  in  de- 
fence of  oppressed  right,  war  made  only  to  promote 
peace,  and  such  was  the  sense  of  that  beautiful  Augus- 
tinian  expression:  Esto  miles  paxnficits. 

This  liturgical  teaching  needs  the  conmientary  of 
theological  teaching. 

The  history  of  dogmas  is  a  branch  of  learning  which 
for  half  a  century  has  been  the  subject  of  monographs 
and  syntheses,  the  number  of  which  is  still  increasing:  the 
history  of  Christian  ethics,  which  remains  to  be  under- 
taken, would  present  as  extended  a  field  of  studies,  and 
how  instructive!  A  history  of  Christian  ethics  would 
be  the  history  of  the  moral  conscience  of  Christianity, 
of  its  imperative  demands  and  its  scruples. 

Several  of  us  not  long  ago  set  to  work  to  sketch  out  a 
history  of  Christian  morals  on  the  subject  of  war,  and 
from  that  history  it  seems  to  stand  out  clearly  that  the 
Church  throughout  the  ages  has  organized  a  moraUty 
of  war;  all  the  first  lineaments  appear  in  St.  Ambrose, 
and  the  principal  theses  are  as  early  as  St.  Augustine: 
in  the  thirteenth  century  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  brings 
these  Augustinian  theses  into  the  system  of  his  scholastic 
ethics:  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  commentators  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  Dominican  Francis  de  Vitoria,  and  the 
Jesuit  Suarez,  among  the  first,  develop  and  finish  the 
morality  of  war.*  When  Grotius  was  to  create  the  law 
of  nations  he  was  only  to  laicize  the  doctrine  of  the 
theologians.     It  may   be   said   without  paradox  that 

^VEglise  el  la  mene^  by  MM.  Monceaux»  Chinon,  Vanderpol 
BoUand,  Duval,  Tanquerey  and  Batiffol  (Paris,  191S). 
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modem  international  law,  so  far  from  being  a  product 
ci  the  French  Revolution  or  of  the  Reformation,  is  only 
one  chapter  of  the  old  theological  morality. 

The  Christian  ethics  of  war  are  dominated  by  a  prin- 
ciple which  springs  out  of  the  Grospel,  namely,  that  war 
is  a  sin.  All  the  qualities  of  courage,  renunciation,  en- 
durance, which  war  can  develop  in  a  people,  will  only 
result  in  war's  not  being,  essentially,  in  the  view  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  a  recourse  to  violence,  an  effusicm 
of  blood,  a  crime.  Christianity  did  not  wait  for  Tolstoi 
to  develop  this  principle  out  of  the  Grospel.  In  this  sense 
nothing  is  more  historical,  more  traditional,  more  sin- 
cere, than  the  old  dictum:  The  Church  shudders  at 
blood  {Ecdesia  abhorret  a  sanguine).  Nevertheless  in 
ethics,  the  complexity  of  life  is  discovered,  and  a  prin- 
ciple is  not  always  enough  to  regulate  it. 

For  it  is  also  true  that  war  too  often  is  imposed  as  a 
necessity,  and  even  the  history  of  the  people  of  God 
bears  witness  that  war  has  often  been  imposed  upon  it  by 
God's  order.  There  are,  then,  unavoidable  wars,  and 
there  are  wars  willed  by  God.  The  theologians,  follow- 
ing St.  Augustine,  infer  from  this  that  war,  which  is 
essentially  a  sin,  may  accidentally  cease  to  be  a  sin. 
They  have  not  sought  to  determine  whether  wars  have 
been  willed  by  God  since  the  origin  of  the  Church:  the 
famous  **God  wills  it"  of  the  Crusaders  is  a  popular  cry 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  did  not  transpose  into  a 
scholastic  thesis.  We  must  not  speak,  then,  of  wars 
willed  by  God.  The  theologian  asks  himself  only  if 
war  is  Intimate,  and  he  lays  down  as  a  thesis  that  th^^e 
is  none  legitimate  except  the  war  which  has  a  just  cause. 

The  case  of  a  prince  or  State  which  repels  an  unjust 
aggressor  does  not  raise  any  controversy  {vim  repdlere 
omnia  iura  permittunt).  At  the  other  pole  is  the  case 
of  the  prince  or  State  which  declares  war  in  order  to 
obtain  reparation  of  a  grave  injustice  committed  to  its 
detriment,  and  which  the  adversary  refuses  to  repair 
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by  pacific  methods :  war  is  then  in  the  eyes  of  theologians 
a  fashion  of  procedure  by  which  the  offended  party  seeks 
his  rights.  The  theologians,  like  Vitoria,  following  St. 
Thomas,  even  liken  the  offended  party  to  a  judge,  and 
the  enemy  to  a  malefactor,  and  they  derive  the  right  to 
make  war  from  the  iiLS  gladii  which  St.  Paul  recognizes 
in  the  Roman  magistrate.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
this  comparison,  which  we  will  discuss  later  on,  Vitoria 
says  forcibly  and  categorically  that  the  violation  of 
rights  is  the  only  just  cause  which  can  be  alleged  for  the 
making  of  war  {Unice  est  et  sola  causa  iusta  infer endi 
helium  iniuria  accepta). 

Moreover,  the  glory  of  the  prince  is  not  a  motive 
sufficient  to  justify  a  war.  No  more  is  the  wish  to  take 
revenge  and  to  clear  oneself  on  the  point  of  honour.  No 
more  is  the  ambition  to  dominate.  St.  Augustine  has 
said  these  things  in  definite  terms  which  are  accepted 
throughout  the  whole  theological  tradition: 

**Nocendi  cupidUaSt  tdciscendi  crudelitas  impacaiuSf  implaccabilis 
animuSf  feriias  r^ellandif  libido  dominandh  et  n  qtia  sunt  sinistra, 
kaec  sunt  quae  in  bellis  iure  culpanlur" 

After  such  decided  statements,  we  cannot  but  be  as- 
tonished at  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Christian  society 
has  been  able  to  celebrate  the  military  glory  of  most  of 
the  princes  of  past  times. 

We  must  go  on  to  the  consequences  of  the  principle 
of  the  iusta  causa^  which  forbids  in  most  cases  the  war 
of  conquest.  A  conquest  may  be  the  just  reparation 
claimed  for  an  injustice  committed  by  the  adversary: 
but  a  war  willed  for  the  sake  of  conquest  is  certainly  an 
^just  war,  and  may  be  classed  with  rapine,  that  is  to 
say,  brigandage.  St.  Augustine  had  the  boldness  to 
tKVow  that  most  of  the  wars  of  Roman  history  were  on 
this  head  unlawful,  whether  in  their  principle  or  in  their 
faults.  And  St.  Thomas  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that 
war  for  gain  is  a  sin  (propter  prcedam  mUitare  peccatum 
^).    Besides,  conquest  must  not  be  understood  only  as 
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to  territory:  justice  forbids  war  to  be  made  to  oblige  a 
weak  people  to  give  up  some  element  of  their  sover- 
eignty, or  oblige  them  to  consent  to  something  detri- 
mental to  their  economic  interests.  Of  such  ways  of 
growing  St.  Augustine  was  thinking  when  he  saw  in 
the  conquests  of  Rome  a  colossal  brigandage  (quid  aliud 
quam  grande  latrocinium). 

We  owe  justice,  says  Suarez,  to  infidel  princes,  the 
Mussulmans,  for  instance,  as  well  as  Christian  princes: 
it  is  vain  to  say  that  the  infidels  are  not  the  masters 
of  what  they  possess,  or  to  invoke  the  incapacity  of 
infidels  to  govern  properly. 

The  prince  who  declares  war  for  a  just  cause  must 
be  certain  of  the  justice  of  his  cause:  a  simple  proba- 
bility is  not  enough.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  teaches 
that  war  ordinarily  brings  such  evils  with  it  that  prac- 
tically it  can  almost  never  be  regarded  as  just,  if  it  is 
made  for  only  probable  reasons,  and  not  certain.  This 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  moralists  whom  we  call  prob- 
abilists,  is  considered  in  the  conmion  teaching  as  the 
only  defensible  one.  Theologians  bring  another  restric- 
tion to  the  legitimacy  of  war,  even  just  war:  it  is  neces- 
sary, they  say,  that  all  the  possibilities  of  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  question  should  have  b6en  exhausted  before 
having  recourse  to  force.  Suarez  wishes  that  satisfaction 
should  be  demanded  of  the  party  in  the  wrong,  for  if 
he  is  ready  to  give  satisfaction,  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  make  war  upon  him.  To  conduct  diplomatic  con- 
versations in  a  brusque  manner,  to  render  them  im- 
possible by  an  ultimatum  which  would  be  a  challenge, 
are  so  many  attitudes  which  the  theologian  would  consider 
as  offences  against  justice.  They  profess  even  that  the 
declaration  of  war  should  precede  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties, without  which  the  war  would  be  unjust. 

They  bring  the  same  scruples  as  to  justice,  in  their 
estimation  of  what  is  permitted  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
first  place  they  distinguish  combatants  and  non-com- 
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batants,  that  is  to  say,  the  anny  in  action  and  the  forti- 
fied places  on  one  side,  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
unarmed,  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  operations  or  in  the 
defence,  on  the  other.  Suarez  points  out  that  even  in 
war  against  Saracens  one  has  no  right  to  kill  either 
women  or  children.  K  one  carry  oflF  from  the  "innocent" 
those  things  of  which  the  enemy  would  make  use  to 
prolong  the  unjust  war — arms,  victuals,  horses,  ships — 
one  must  not  pillage  the  farmers  and  risk  starving  non- 
combatants.  Suarez  concedes  that  one  may  carry  off 
women  and  children  into  captivity,  to  be  hberated  after- 
wards for  a  ransom,  but  the  "innocent"  who  are  made 
captives  must  never  be  put  to  death.  The  general  con- 
science has  progressed  since  the  sixteenth  century  upon 
this  point:  this  merchandise  of  the  "innocent"  and  the 
idea  of  ransom  is  no  longer  accepted.  In  like  manner, 
on  the  question  of  booty,  Suarez  did  not  forbid  the  sack 
of  cities,  though  he  recognizes  that  it  is  a  frightful  thing; 
for  us,  private  property  remains,  like  the  non-com- 
batants themselves,  exempt,  according  to  the  rules  of 
war.  Public  property  may  be  subjected  to  contribution: 
Suarez,  however,  does  not  grant  the  right  of  capture  to 
4uiyone  but  the  prince  who  is  defending  a  just  cause, 
and  who,  by  means  of  this  booty,  defrays  his  expenses 
and  indemnifies  his  losses  at  the  same  time  that  he  im- 
poses a  mulct  on  the  prince  or  people  who  are  in  fault. 
Tliere  must  also  be  a  proportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  chastisement;  if  it  happened,  says  Suarez,  that 
the  French  had  devastated  a  Spanish  town,  the  Span- 
^rds  would  not  be  justified  by  that  in  pillaging  the 
^hole  kingdom  of  France. 

The  question  of  prohibited  arms  is  not  treated  by  the 
^eologians,  though  the  canons  of  councils  (for  instance, 
^e  Lateran  Council  of  1139)  have  prohibited  certain 
^^ms  "in  wars  against  Christians  and  CathoUcs",  notably 
^e  use  of  ballists  and  of  arbalests  (baUistariorum  et  sagit- 
^Onofum).    But  theologians  raise  the  question  of  rtises 
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de  guerre.  St.  Thomas  accepts  stratagems  {insidiae) 
which  are  a  form  of  tactics  and  of  strategy.  But  he  for- 
bids us  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  lying  affirmation  or  by 
**not  keeping  a  promise  which  has  been  made  to  him": 
**et  istud  semper  est  illiciium'\  says  St-  Thomas  decidedly, 
**et  hoc  modo  nuUtis  debet  hastes  faUere.**  Christian  honour 
speaks  there  by  the  mouth  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  A 
citation  from  St.  Ambrose  comes  in  addition  to  indicate 
that  this  honour  is  a  heritage  from  ancient  civilization. 
*'There  are",  says  the  patrician  Bishop,  ^*some  laws  and 
conventions  of  war  which  are  observed  even  among 
enemies"  ([^nt]  quaedam  iura  beUorum  et  foedera  etiam 
inter  ipsos  hostes  servanda). 

War,  being  a  procedure  with  the  object  of  settling  a 
question  of  right,  has  no  other  ^nd  than  peace  with  jus- 
tice. With  this  condition,  the  evangelical  precept  which 
obliges  U3  to  peace  as  to  a  virtue,  and  the  legality  of  just 
war,  are  consonant.  For  he  who  undertakes  a  just  war 
is  seeking  peace,  and  thus,  St.  Thomas  assures  us,  is 
not  falling  short  of  peace,  other  than  the  evil  peace 
which  the  Saviour  condemned:  *'I  am  not  come  to  bring 
you  peace  but  the  sword"  (Matt.  10:34).  St.  Thomas, 
very  appropriately,  cites  this  fine  maxim  of  St.  Augus- 
tine: '*Non  quaeritur  pax  vt  beUum  exerceatur,  sed  beUum 
geritur  vi  pax  acquiratur:  esto  ergo  bellando  pacificus*** 

The  conquering  prince,  Francis  de  Vitoria  thinks,  must 
use  his  victory  with  a  Christian  moderation,  he  is  here  := 
compared  with  a  minister  of  justice:  he  is  to  re-establish.^ 
justice,  to  chastise  those  in  fault,  but  he  will  spare  the^ 
country.    He  may  depose  the  conquered  prince,  and  selV 
up  another  in  his  place,  or  assign  the  kingdom  to  him-^^ 
self;  but  that  is  not  always  permitted,  for  a  violatio 
of  right  can  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  without  being  a  j 
reason  for  the  deposition  of  the  conquered  prince,  9mm.  t 
least  when  that  prince  is  not  guilty  of  cruelties  and  crimesr, 
or  when  there  is  another  means  of  assuring  a  durable 
peace. 
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Tlic  doctrine  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
theologians  are  in  harmony  without,  however,  giving  the 
same  sounds.  The  Liturgy,  which  is  a  prayer,  asks  God 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  expects  God  to  break 
war:  this  language  is  the  oldest,  that  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  Western  Liturgy.*  This  very  Liturgy,  however,  but 
in  texts  of  the  period  of  chivalry,  blesses  the  soldiers 
whom  it  considers  as  the  champions  of  the  faith  and  of 
justice;  at  the  same  time,  it  forbids  them  to  commit 
nsxy  injustice,  and  to  hurt  any  innocent  person.  This 
language  is  that  of  a  wiser  age  in  which  the  theory  of 
just  war  has  been  developed,  thanks  to  the  theologians. 
The  theory  itself  is  a  mere  theory  of  natural  law:  it  is 
produced  by  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  justice  to  the 
idations  between  peoples,  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  the 
organization  of  a  ius  gentium^  and  the  first  prelude  to  the 
juridical  work  of  The  Hague.  The  doctrine  of  the  theo- 
logians, the  expression  more  and  more  determinate  of 
the  Church's  conscience,  and  of  her  scruples  on  the 
sabject  of  war,  is  a  doctrine  at  once  very  strong  and  very 
fragile.  The  only  lawful  war  is  the  just  war,  since  only 
the  just  war  can  be  likened  to  a  juridical  process,  or,  in 
other  words,  war  is  a  process  to  assert  a  right,  whence 
it  follows  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  in  the  service 
of  a  right,  and  then,  that  it  must  be  restrained  by  rules 
of  right.  And  so  the  right  precedes  the  war,  far  from 
the  war  making  the  right,  and  war  is  only  permissible 
^en  it  vindicates  and  defends  a  right.  This  very  noble 
^ad  very  downright  conception  is  the  honour  of  the 
CSiristian  conscience. 

Tlie  fragility  of  this  doctrine  consists  in  this,  that 
^nost  often,  war  proceeding  from  the  insistence  on  a  right, 
tnd  each  of  the  parties  being  supported  by  his  bona  fides 
"-irhich,  moreover,  is  a  very  optimistic  supposition, — 
Mdi  of  the  two  parties  believes  himself  to  be  in  the 

K^ompare,  Atwell  Bayley,  A  Century  of  Collects,  Selected  and  Trane- 
kUd^  pp.  SS-84  (London). 
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right,  and  so  to  have  a  just  cause  for  war.  No  one  is 
an  impartial  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Unfortunately  the 
prince,  or  the  State,  who  sacrifices  most  to  the  libido 
dominandh  always  has  sufficient  reasons  for  deceiving 
himself  about  the  cause  which  he  defends  and  for  be- 
lieving it,  or  calling  it,  just  and  holy. 

Another  reason  for  the  fragility  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
war  considered  as  a  procedure  is  a  vitiated  procedure. 
For  every  procedure  supposes  a  tribunal  to  r^^ilate  it :  in 
war  there  is  no  other  judicature  than  the  '^fortune  of 
arms",  an  adventurous  justice  in  which  no  one  would 
dare  to  recognize  the  judgment  of  God,  any  more  than 
the  verdict  of  the  right. 

Then  the  cause  of  modem  war  is  never  simple,  the 
cause  invoked  is  often  only  an  occasion  seized  upon, 
sometimes  a  diplomatic  pretext:  war  breaks  out  because 
it  has  been  prepared  silently  for  years,  it  breaks  out  as 
the  consequence  of  a  prolonged  situation,  aggravated, 
and  which  is  the  fatal  heritage  of  departed  generations. 
The  causes  of  war  accimiulate  for  a  long  time:  when  the 
war  breaks  out,  it  has  not  a  cause  but  twenty  far-off 
causes,  and  only  one  proximate  cause.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, if  this  proximate  cause  is  discernible. 

Thus  the  lawfulness  of  the  just  war  is  an  assured 
principle  of  natural  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  principle, 
the  application  of  which  is  always  difficult:  the  Church 
has  very  well  perceived  the  deficiency  of  this  doctrine, 
which  is  too  arbitrary,  and  that  is  why  she  has  for  cen- 
turies professed  that  mediation  is  preferable  to  war. 

As  every  war  supposes  a  htigant,  the  Church  has 
sought  to  impose  a  judge  of  disputes  between  princes. 
Innocent  III,  reconciUng  Philip  of  Suabia  and  Olhan 
of  Brunswick,  declared:  "The  Pope  is  the  sovereign 
mediator  of  the  earth.'*  This  declaration  of  the  Pope, 
which  opens  the  thirteenth  century,  formulates  a  policy 
of  mediation  which  has  been  exercised  since  the  reform 
of  Christianity  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  was 
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to  continue  until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  collapse  of  mediaeval  Christianity:  the  names 
of  Popes  Leo  IX,  Pascal  H,  Gregory  VH,  Urban  H, 
Alexander  HI,  Innocent  HI,  Honorius  III,  Gregory  IX, 
Boniface  VHI,  Clement  V,  John  XXII,  and  Martin  V— 
and  we  do  not  cite  all  those  who  could  be  cited — are 
attached  to  acts  of  arbitration  between  princes:  in  1235 
Grenoa  and  Venice,  by  their  treaty  of  alliance,  engaged 
themselves  to  submit  their  future  litigation  to  the 
"arbitration  of  the  Holy  See",' 

By  a  curious  anomaly  the  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  St.  Thomas  first  among  them,  have  not  made  any 
room  for  the  principle  of  papal  mediation  in  their  ethics  of 
war.  Suarez,  on  the  contrary,  adheres  to  it  at  the  very 
time  when  papal  mediation  disappeared  from  political 
history.  Suarez  taught  that  in  certain  cases  it  belongs 
to  the  Pope  to  pronounce  the  law  and  cut  short  the 
dispute,  if  the  princes  at  variance  are  Catholics:  notice 
that  for  Suarez  the  Pope  exercises  a  function  of  his 
own  proper  sovereignty  in  intervening,  for  he  has  the 
right  to  call  the  litigants  before  him  and  deliver  a  sen- 
tence which  is  obUgatory  on  the  parties  in  virtue  of  the 
indirect  power  which  he  has  over  Christian  princes.  The 
theory  of  Suarez  was  not  at  all  made  to  impose  itself 
upon  the  international  law  of  a  Europe  which  was  be- 
coming Galilean  preparatory  to  laicizing  itself.  But  we 
can  understand  how  in  our  day  the  Church  and  the 
Holy  See  have  been  able  to  be  better  prepared  than  any 
other  power  in  the  world  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  doctrine  of  arbitration. 

In  answering  on  the  10th  February,  1899,  Count 
Mouraviff's  circular  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 
Hague  Conference,  Cardinal  Rampolla  expressed  the 
thought  of  the  Holy  See  in  these  terms: 

*See  L.  BoUand,  'The  intervention  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  suppression  of  war",  in  UEglise  et 
la  guerre,  vii,  4. 
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"Face  to  face  with  a  state  of  thin^  so  sad  as  the  actual  state,  the 
institution  of  mediation  and  arbitration  appears  like  the  most  oppor- 
tune remedy:  it  responds  to  all  the  expectations  and  a^irations  of 
the  Holy  S^.  .  .  The  Holy  See  has  the  most  ardent  hope  l^t  the 
principle  of  mediation  and  arbitration  may  find  a  favourable  reoq>tion 
m  the  counsels  of  the  Powers,  and  may  be  applied  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. ...  It  b  convinced  that  if  an  international  understandhig 
should  be  eflfected  on  this  point,  the  results  would  be  most  hi4>py 
for  dviliwition."* 

There  is  another  perspective  opened  by  the  theological 
ethics  of  the  war.  St.  Thomas  teaches  in  effect  that 
for  a  war  to  be  just  it  must  be  made  by  order  of  the 
prince,  that  is  to  say,  by  order  of  the  authority  which  is 
sovereign  in  the  State.  This  principle  has  as  its  immediate 
consequence  to  forbid  as  unjust  all  private  wars.  The 
reason  which  St.  Thomas  gives  for  this  is  that  a  private 
person  can  always  assert  his  right  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  superior  (Potest  ius  suum  in  iudicio  superioris  prose- 
qui). The  sovereign  prince,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
superior  (St.  Thomas  does  not  mention  the  papal  power), 
to  whom  he  can  have  recourse  against  another  prince 
or  to  whom  recourse  can  be  had  against  him.  And  it  is 
precisely  this  lack  of  a  iudicium  superioris  which  makes 
the  recourse  to  war  legitimate. 

Should  we  be  flattering  ourselves  with  a  naive  illusion 
if  we  considered  the  Tribunal  of  The  Hague  as  consti- 
tuting from  henceforth  that  iudicium  superioris  which 
can  always  be  invoked?  The  great  Dominican,  Domingo 
de  Soto,  assured  us  that  between  Christian  princes  there 
could  hardly  be  any  just  war,  because  they  can  deter- 
mine their  differences  without  recourse  to  war.  The 
sentiment  of  this  theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  truer  today  than  ever,  because  in  supposing  that  papal 
mediation  would  be  refused  by  the  non-Catholic  princes. 
The  Hague  Tribunal  is  left  accessible  to  all.  It  is  good 
to  recall  that  the  arbitration  of  Leo  XHI  was  solicited 
by  Bismarck  in  the  conflict  between  Germany  and 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  the  Carolines.    And  then  the 

^Cited  by  A.  Tanquerey,  in  UEglise  et  la  guerre,  viii,  2. 
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existence  of  the  International  Tribunal  at  The  Hague, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  iudicium  superioris  always  hence* 
forward  compares  every  war  to  that  which  in  other  days 
was  a  private  war,  and  makes  him  who  declares  war  an 
unjust  aggressor. 

We  do  not  overlook  that  comparing  war  to  a  judicial 
procedure  is  a  view  to  which  jurists  are  at  present  very 
much  attached.  They  tell  us:  In  the  common  law  of 
the  actual  period,  laws  are  not  active  until  after  the 
preliminary  decision  of  the  judge,  and  so  every  pro- 
cedure tending  by  definition  to  the  recognition  of  a 
law  supposes  a  judge  and  a  judgment  in  principle;  no  one 
does  justice  to  himself.  But  there  is  another  principle 
to  consider,  that  of  direct  action,  which  consists  pre- 
cisely in  administering  justice  oneself,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  in  'Realizing  for  oneself  all  one's  interest  by  the 
appropriate  acts  of  execution,  and  that  with  justice''.^ 
Direct  action  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  constitutional 
matters,  in  which  public  authorities  and  political  parties, 
in  their  struggles,  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  law  of  the  majority  rules,  that  is  to  say,  the  law 
of  the  stronger,  and  also  in  the  national  relations,  where 
it  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  war,  and  more  ordi- 
narily, in  administrative  law,  in  which  public  ministries 
carry  out  their  rights  to  the  end  in  an  extra-judiciary 
manner.  Thus  war  is  a  procedure,  but  a  procedure  of 
direct  action. 

This  distinction,  far  from  putting  us  to  rout,  confirms 
us  in  our  thought.  We  consider  that  the  comparison 
of  war  to  a  judiciary  procedure  was  not  well  founded, 
and  the  answer  is  made  to  us  that  war  is  an  extra-ju- 
diciary procedure:  we  agree  to  this.  We  complain  that 
by  war  the  right  was  decided  by  the  stronger:  it  is 
SLgreed  that  direct  action  is  ^'a  privilege  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  archaic  epochs'',  and  that  it  is  actually 
found  only  in  the  domains  where  law  is  imperfect,  and 

*]y£aurice  Haurion,  Prids  de  droit  administratif^  p.  23  (1911). 
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legislation  is  badly  established,  and  where  there  is  no 
authority,  either  jurisdictional  or  otherwise,  strongly 
enough  established  to  impose  its  arbitration.  If  there 
is  question  of  international  conflict,  the  permanent 
Court  of  The  Hague  really  is  only  an  organ  of  voluntary 
arbitration.  Let  it  be  confessed  that  international  law 
is  imperfect,  and  let  us  hope  that  that  law  may  progress 
as  it  should  do,  but  let  us  also  add  that  for  us  theologians 
the  question  is  moral,  still  more  than  juridical:  we  look 
at  war  as  a  case  of  conscience,  and  the  case  of  conscience 
would  not  be  resolved  from  the  moment  that  we  should 
be  making  of  war  a  direct  action;  the  case  of  conscience 
would  subsist  whole  and  entire.  ''The  foundation  of  the 
right'',  Mommsen  has  written  somewhere,  ''is  the  possi- 
bility of  oneself  doing  justice'':  this  is  the  whole  morality 
of  direct  action,  and  it  is  all  that  we  wish  to  say  of  the 
immorality  of  war  in  itself.* 

The  preceding  outline  is  an  outline  of  theological 
principles  of  which  the  writer  does  not  desire  to  make 
any  application  to  the  war  which  is  deluging  Europe 
with  blood.  But  let  no  one  suspect  him  of  indifference: 
he  has  read  the  reply,  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  of  York  and  of  Armagh,  and  by  his  friend 
the  Dean  of  Wells,  also  by  many  eminent  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Sanday,  Dr.  Scott  Holland, 
etc.,  and  by  Nonconformists  like  Lord  Balfour,  Dr. 
Ramsay,  etc.,  to  the  appeal  sent  by  German  theologians 
"To  the  Evangelical  Churches  Abroad":  I  would  sign 
with  both  my  hands  that  reply,  the  considerations  of 
which  appear  chosen  and  formulated  with  an  absolute 
justice  and  a  perfect  dignity.  Here,  however,  we  are 
not  combatants,  but  constructors.  Our  vision  sees 
beyond  the  present  horizon  in  order  to  foretell  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future  of  human  civilization,  so  horribly 
overthrown  at  this  hour,  and  in  that  near  future  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  message  to  proclaim. 

^Haurion,  p.  23. 
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The  ancient  Church,  by  virtue  of  the  Gospel  which 
it  preserves  and  by  the  age-long  labour  of  its  conscience, 
is  providentially  prepared  to  speak  to  this  civilization 
the  words  of  peace  and  of  justice  of  which  it  has  so  great 
a  need.  The  ancient  Church  prays  for  universal  peace, 
and  it  works  for  the  defence  of  Christian  public  right. 
It  is  not  enough  to  remedy  present  evils  with  ambulances; 
we  must  look  very  far  ahead  of  us  towards  a  peace  which 
shall  be  durable  because  it  will  be  organized  in  common 
by  all  the  imited  peoples  of  civilization  of  the  world, 
and  because  it  will  be  organized,  not  as  an  ethnic  and 
economic  equilibrium,  but  as  a  thing  of  justice  and  a 
law:  an  organization  nearer  than  it  seems,  I  have  the 
firm  hope,  an  organization,  in  which  the  old  Church 
shall  recognize  the  realization  of  what  was,  so  many 
centuries  ago,  its  spirit  and  its  thought. 

It  is  our  consolation  to  have  seen  these  sentiments 
confirmed  by  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Benedict  XV  of 
the  1st  November,  1914,  the  first  Encyclical  of  the  new 
Pontificate.  The  Pope  there  implores  the  chiefs  of 
States  and  the  Governments  to  consider  "how  much 
has  already  been  shed  of  tears  and  of  blood  and  to  give 
back  to  their  peoples  without  delay  the  precious  gift  of 
peace."  How  pertinent  is  this  complaint  of  the  Pope 
in  rendering  the  verses  of  a  liturgical  hymn  of  Pascal 
time: 

SatfunerU  9at  lacrimist 
Sat  est  datum  dohribus. 
Surrexit  extindor  necis^ 
Clamat  caruscans  angdtis. 

This  appeal  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  sentimental, 
romantic  pacificist.  It  is  an  appeal  for  peace  through 
right.  The  Pope  says  boldly:  "If  there  have  been  rights 
violated,  there  certainly  are  other  procedures,  there  are 
other  means  [than  war]  to  repair  them:  these  means, 
after  having  laid  down  arms,  let  them  be  tried  in  all 
good  faith,  and  with  a  sincere  will.    It  is  our  love  for  all 
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nations  which  urges  us  to  hold  this  language/"  There 
is  no  language  more  worthy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
its  sublime  neutrality  than  that  of  the  guardian  of  the 
divine  law. 

Paris. 
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Bt  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  M.A.,  M.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Friends^  Foreign  Mission  Association, 

London. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  the  great  nations  in 
Europe  which  stand  before  the  world  for  Christian 
civilization  has  brought  home  to  thinking  men  every- 
where the  urgent  necessity  of  finding  some  method  of 
dealing  with  international  differences  which  shall,  if 
possible,  prevent  the  repetition  of  bloodshed  upon  so 
gigantic  a  scale.  The  problem  is  one  which  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  many  of  which  must  be  faced  by  rulers 
and  statesmen.  We  have  all,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  cannot  leave  the  solution  of  these 
questions  only  in  their  hands.  In  some  way  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  nations  must  be  awakened,  and 
the  voice  of  reason  and  goodwill  must  be  supported  by 
the  strength  of  a  great  spiritual  conviction.  The  pathetic 
words  of  the  dying  Pope,  who  is  reported  to  have  said: 
''Once  the  Church  could  have  stopped  this",  come  as  a 
challenge  to  all  Christian  men  and  women  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
national  and  international  life,  and  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  can  more  deeply 
influence  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

To  those  outside  the  Church,  and  especially  the 
thoughtful  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  systems 
of  rehgion,  the  present  position  of  the  Church  seems 
utterly  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand  is  her  generally 
recognized  claim  to  have  a  universal  message  of  love,  a 
gospel  which  is  equally  suited  to  all  sections  of  the 
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human  race.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  plain  fact  that, 
in  each  of  the  warring  nations,  the  Church  €i  Christ  is 
identifying  herself  with  the  national  cause,  and  that 
prayers  are  continually  being  offered  to  the  same  Grod 
from  opposing  camps.  This  not  only  raises  the  old 
problem  about  prayer  where  two  equally  good  and  sin- 
cere men  pray  for  diametrically  opposite  objects.  The 
Church  is  further  seen  to  be  asking  (jod  to  assist  her 
in  the  ghastly  work  of  self-destruction.  ''Members  of 
the  body  of  Christ  are  tearing  one  another,  and  EKs 
body  is  bleeding  as  it  once  bled  on  Calvary,  but  this 
time  the  wounds  are  dealt  by  His  friends.  It  is  as 
though  Peter  were  driving  home  the  nails,  and  John  were 
piercing  the  side.*** 

The  perplexity  of  Indian  Christians  is  voiced  by  one 
who  writes  thus  in  The  Challenge  (4th  December,  1914) : 

**There  b  some  anxiety,  I  gather,  about  the  financing  of  missions 
during  the  present  crisb.  But  the  difficulty  of  finance,  I  think,  is 
a  very  small  problem  compared  with  the  enormous  burden  of  proof 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  spiritual  Hindu,  this  war  would 
throw  upon  European  missionaries  who  come  to  us  hereafter  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

**I  remember  a  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  which  I  attended 
some  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  a  reverent 
congregation.  There  was  obviously  on  their  faces  the  pressure  of  a 
great  crisb  which  they  felt  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuab.  The 
stately,  superb  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  more  impressive 
than  ever,  and  under  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  voice  of  a  great  nation  loudly  pleading  with  God.  But  when 
the  sermon  came  the  whole  eflfect  of  the  service  was  lost  on  me.  It 
justified  and  vindicated  and  challenged,  and  ended  by  quoting  from 
a  poem  publbhed  in  the  Press  some  time  ago,  whidh  apoke  of  the 
'jo3rful'  sound  of  the  'rolling  drum'  and  other  war  delights  of  old 
pagan  time.  It  was  a  crushing  disappointment.  As  I  walked  home 
that  night,  amid  the  glaring  ughts  and  the  many  khaki  uniforms, 
threading  my  way  through  that  great  throng  that  seemed  continually 
to  pour  out  of  the  Cathedrid,  my  thoughts  went  back  for  a  moment 
across  the  seas,  to  my  village  home  in  India,  far  from  the^  niilitary 
camps  and  the  Legislative  Council — ^pagan,  heathen,  animistic,  call 
it  what  you  like — ^but  where  they  love  their  neighbours,  and,  if  they 
hate,  the^  hate  with  a  bad  conscience;  and  I  felt  that  there  at  least, 
in  the  wide  world  today,  Chrbt  could  still  walk  as  He  walked  in 
Galilee." 

*Rev.  W.  Temple  in  Christianity  and  War:  Papers  far  War  Time. 
No.l. 
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There  are,  in  fact,  two  indictments  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  Church  today.  The  first  is  that  she 
has  not,  after  all  these  centuries,  set  before  the  world 
in  concrete  terms  a  better  way  of  life  which  would  dis- 
pense with  this  terrible  way  of  settling  international 
disputes.  The  second  is  that  she  has  not  made  her 
demand  upon  her  own  members  so  clear  and  compelling 
that,  whatever  the  consequences,  they  could  not  destroy 
one  another.  Nationality  has  proved  a  stronger  call 
even  on  Christians  than  their  common  Christianity. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  may  state  the  difficulty  in  an  ex- 
treme way,  but  at  least  he  succeeds  in  making  us  face 
the  hideous  denial  of  our  faith  which  is  involved  in  this 
war.  "The  straightforward  course",  he  says,  "and  the 
one  that  would  serve  the  Church  best  in  the  long  run, 
would  be  to  close  our  professedly  Christian  Churches 
the  moment  war  is  declared  by  us,  and  reopen  them 
only  on  the  signing  of  peace.  .  •  .  [This]  would  act  as 
a  most  powerful  reminder  that,  though  the  glory  of  war 
is  a  famous  and  ancient  glory,  it  is  not  the  final  glory 
of  God."* , 

Now,  if  we  are  to  get  behind  this  dilemma,  it  is  time 
we  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  all  been  content  to  accept  the  current  standards  of 
Christianity.  What  is  really  wrong  with  us  is  an  utterly 
inadequate  conception  of  that  for  which  the  Church 
stands.  In  the  light  of  the  catastrophe  that  has  fallen 
upon  us,  we  are  summoned  to  get  back  to  first  principles, 
and  to  discover  once  more  the  early  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. In  making  this  efiFort,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  early  Church,  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  took  for  granted  that  her  members  could 
have  no  part  in  the  military  system.  The  well  known 
formula,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
fight",  was  the  plain  intuitive  logic  of  the  childlike  mind. 
Did  this  not  more  nearly  interpret  the  mind  of  Christ 

Supplement  to  New  SUUesman,  14th  Nov.,  1914,  p.  25. 
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than  the  later  hair-splitting  of  '^the  wise  and  prudent"? 
It  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  the  most  spiritual  move- 
ments within  and  without  the  orthodox  Church  were 
characterized  by  a  return  to  this  simple  logic.  The 
Cathari,  who,  during  the  eleventh  century,  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  St.  Francis  and  his  earlier  dis- 
ciples, Wycliffe  and  many  of  the  Lollards,  the  Moravian 
Church,  a  number  of  smaller  sects  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  the  Quakers — ^all  these  and 
a  good  many  more  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  ''men 
of  warre  are  not  allowed  by  the  Gospel,  the  Grospel 
knoweth  peace  and  not  warre."' 

As  Dr.  Selbie  recently  reminded  us,  the  experts  in  re- 
ligion are  not  only  the  theologians  but  also  the  saints. 
The  opinion  of  both  has  to  be  weighed  in  reaching  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  Christian  conduct.  Whatever  the  evi- 
dence of  the  former  may  be,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
many  of  the  saints  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
take  up  arms  for  whatever  cause.  The  ''people  called 
Quakers"  thus  expressed  themselves  in  an  address  to 
Charles  II  in  1660: 


"We  utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  and  strife,  and  fightings  with 
outward  weapons,  for  any  end,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever;  this 
is  our  testimonjr  to  the  whole  world.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  by  which 
we  are  guided  is  not  changeable,  so  as  once  to  command  us  from  a 
thing  as  evil,  and  again  to  move  into  it;  and  we  certainly  know  and 
testuy  to  tl^  world,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us  into 
all  truth,  will  never  niove  us  to  nght  and  war  against  any  man  with 
outward  weapons,  neither  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  nor  for  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world." 

These  words  voice  the  conviction  not  only  of  the  com- 
paratively small  body  of  persons  who  uttered  them,  but 
of  a  large  number  in  the  family  of  God  who,  through  the 
Christian  centuries,  have  felt  compelled,  whatever  the 
State  might  demand,  to  follow  what  they  conceived  to 
be  their  Master's  command.     Are  these  the  spiritual 

'Quoted  from  a  Lollard  declaration  given  in  Christ  and  War,  by 
W.  E.  Wilson,  whose  sunmiary  of  the  historical  question  should  be 
consulted  for  fuller  information,  see  pp.  75-102. 
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pioneers  who  are  pointing  the  way  to  the  truly  Christian 
life,  or  are  they  a  negligible  body  of  extremists  who  have 
mistaken,  in  all  sincerity,  the  meaning  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, and  whose  protest  against  war  is,  in  reality,  a  danger 
to  society?  The  position  taken  by  the  writer  of  this  paper 
is  that  the  deep  instinct  which  has  led  many  individuals, 
and  some  religious  bodies,  including  the  Church  of  the 
first  two  centuries,  to  oppose  aU  war,  is  founded  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Christian  ethic.  It  takes  us  right  back 
to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  Christian  conceptions. 
A  consMeration  of  its  full  meaning  helps  us  to  realize, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  what  is  the  true  nature 
of  the  Church's  apostasy  from  Christ,  why  we  are  at  war 
with  ourselves  in  the  Church,  and  why  we  are  unable 
to  reach  the  masses  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  who  stand  aloof  from  Christianity.  To 
make  good  this  claim  is  beyond  the  possible  reach  of 
this  article.  All  tha,t  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  lines 
along  which  a  solution  may,  perhaps,  be  found. 

While,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  tendencies  were  at 
work  within  the  Church  before  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine*  which  were  preparing  her  for  the  change  that 
then  took  place,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  Church  and  State  did  materially  alter  Chris- 
tian thought  in  facing  many  fundamental  questions.  A 
whole  world  of  new  problems  arose,  and  these  were  faced 
not  only  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
experience  of  the  early  Church,  but  also  in  the  light  of 
the  new  necessity  for  justifying  the  State,  and  for  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  thereto. 
From  some  points  of  view  there  was  undoubted  gain. 
It  became  possible  in  a  new  way  for  the  Christian  states- 
man to  apply  his  principles  to  the  national  life.    The 

^As  witness  the  less  certain  testimony  in  regard  to  war  during  the 
third  century,  though  Origen  and  Tertullian  both  maintained  that 
the  Christian  could  not  fight.  It  is  the  latter  who  said  'The  Lord 
in  disarming  Peter  unbelted  every  soldier"  {De  IdoUd.,  19). 
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ethic  was  found  to  have  a  wider  social  applica- 
tion, it  became  possible  to  turn  a  purifying  stream  into 
the  stagnant  and  putrefying  waters  of  political  life. 
Looking  back,  it  appears  as  though  the  process  had  been 
inevitable.  The  Church  could  not  continue  to  grow 
without  facing  her  relationship  to  the  State.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  great  modifications  in  both  resulted. 

Yet  the  process  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good 
for  the  Church.  Her  fresh  strong  life  became  mixed 
into  the  life  of  the  world.  The  moral  choices  for  the 
individual  became  desperately  complicated.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  today  to  recover  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  direct  application  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
can  be  made  to  the  life  of  the  individual  without  thought 
of  the  contamination  of  evil  in  which  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  is  so  inextricably  in- 
volved. It  is,  however,  in  that  atmosphere  that  the 
early  disciples  who  were  nearest  to  our  Lord  worked 
out  the  imphcations  of  their  faith,  and  those  who  have 
most  nearly  regained  it  seem  frequently  to  have  led  the 
moral  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  Church  to  State  became 
vastly  more  difficult  when  the  Church  herself  gained  tem- 
poral power,  and  in  the  days  when  Christianity  was 
threatened  by  the  Moslem  advance.  Then,  surely,  it 
seemed  necessary  for  all  the  followers  of  Christ  to  stand 
together  and  to  resist  by  force  of  arms — ^the  only  force, 
it  seemed,  that  would  appeal  to  the  Saracen  hordes. 
Was  not  the  Church  of  Christ  and  all  that  it  stood  for 
in  danger  of  being  swept  into  the  sea?  Was  not  the 
supremacy  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  true  faith 
threatened  by  the  infidel?  Two  facts  stand  out  clearly 
as  we  look  back  on  these  pages  in  the  Church's  history; 
her  spiritual  power  declined  while  her  temporal  power  in- 
creased, and  her  past  history,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  started  her  on  a  path  which  led  inevitably 
to  the  use  of  material  forces  in  resisting  the  advance  of 
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Islam.*^  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  issue 
would  have  been  if  this  great  anti-Christian  wave  had 
been  met  by  the  one  force  which  the  Church  has  any 
right  to  use.  We  do  know  that,  in  using  the  force  of 
arms,  she  suffered  within  herself  a  great  defeat.  Can  we 
not  trace  to  this  same  cause  the  prevalence  of  the  idea 
that  heresy  could  be  stamped  out  by  the  methods  used 
in  the  Inquisition,  an  idea  which  is  involved  in  the  belief 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  extended  by  war? 

All  through  these  centuries  there  had  at  least  been  the 
attempt  to  preserve  the  catholic  idea  of  the  Church. 
Had  the  Church  maintained  this  idea  and  purified  herself 
from  that  association  with  the  State  which  had  resulted 
in  her  becoming  a  political  force,  it  may  be  that  she 
would  today  be  in  a  position  in  which  she  could  have 
prevented  this  world  war.  Instead  of  this,  as  we  know, 
came  the  Protestant  Reformation,  with  the  consequent 
division  of  the  Church  of  the  West  into  numberless 
sections.  While  many  of  these  were  dissociated  from  the 
State,  and,  in  several  cases,  disowned  the  use  of  temporal 
power  as  a  means  of  attaining  spiritual  ends,  there  crept 
into  the  Church  a  new  danger.  As  the  catholic  idea  was 
largely  lost,  many  of  the  new  denominations  were  limited 
in  their  membership  to  the  citizens  of  a  single  state,  and 
several  became  State  Churches.  The  inevitable  result 
was  that  the  State  ideals  became  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  Church;  the  wider  international  point  of  view  be- 
came increasingly  swallowed  up  into  the  purely  national 
one,  and  the  binding  sense  of  an  international  fellowship 
in  Christ  died  away  or  became  subordinate  to  the  prior 
claim  of  the  nation.  The  fellowship  of  any  Church 
which  is  confined  to  persons  of  one  nation  is  something 
less  than  the  true  Church  fellowship,  and  at  once  opens 

*In  fact  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that,  had  the  Church  maintained 
her  purity  without  compromise  with  *'the  world",  Mohammedanism 
would  never  have  threatened  her  life,  and  might  even  never  have 
come  into  existence. 
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the  way  for  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  one  nation 
with  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  being  made 
on  so  large  a  scale  today. 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  this  to  some  degree.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  those  of  us  to  think  otherwise  who  see 
our  nation  engaged  in  a  war  which  appears  to  be  waged 
in  the  higher  interests  of  humanity.  But  the  Church 
should  be  in  the  position  of  standing  over  against  the 
individual  conscience,  calling  it  back  in  insistent  tones 
to  a  recollection  of  the  fact  that  this  glory  '^is  not  the 
final  glory  of  God." 

We  come  back  again,  then,  to  our  fundamental  prob- 
lem. What  lies  behind  the  intuition  that  has  prevented 
so  many  followers  of  Christ  from  fighting?  Can  we  re- 
gain a  conception  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  that  will  justify  this  protest?  Does  the  justifica- 
tion of  it  lead  us  out  into  such  a  vision  of  the  Kingdom 
as  may  once  again  enable  the  Church  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down?  In  trying  to  work  into  the  heart  of  so  vast 
a  problem  we  are  checked  at  every  turn  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  words  for  the  thoughts  that  seek  expression. 
Let  us  at  least  essay  the  task  and  confess,  before  we  begin, 
that  we  shall  not  be  entirely  successful.  For  we  are  en- 
gaged on  the  supreme  effort  of  the  himian  mind  to  under- 
stand the  mind  of  the  eternal  God  and  His  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  children  of  men. 

(1)  The  testimony  against  war  is,  in  reality,  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  Christ  that  His  demand  on  the  individual 
is  absoltde.  When  the  Church  began  to  calculate  in 
terms  of  her  relation  to  the  State  she,  of  necessity,  quali- 
fied the  absoluteness  of  the  demand  of  Christ.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  circumstances  which  can  be  quoted 
as  justifying  (supposedly)  some  qualification  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  can  easily  demonstrate  that 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  in  this  modem  world,  that 
it  is  an  ideal  for  ultimate  achievement  and  not  for  im- 
mediate use.     The  instinct  that  forbids  the  Christian 
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to  fight  breaks  right  through  the  whole  tissue  of  argu- 
ment on  which  compromise  is  founded.  It  says,  ''This 
is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  I  know  no  other.  "^  It  cannot 
wait  and  weigh  all  the  contending  loyalties.  It  reaches 
out  at  once  to  the  ideal.  Such  are  the  men  who  take 
the  Kingdom  by  storm.  Did  Christ  preach  such  an 
ethic,  or  did  He  merely  expect  us  to  reach,  by  slow  age- 
long  processes,  to  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  state? 
On  the  answer  to  this  question  hangs  our  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  No  doubt  the  orthodox 
tradition  of  centuries  has  taken  one  view — a  view  which 
seems  at  last  to  find  a  philosophic  basis  in  the  theory  of 
evolution,  applied  somewhat  recklessly  to  moral  progress. 
The  instinct  referred  to  will  not  accept  this  view  even 
with  its  apparent  philosophic  verification.  It  regards 
this  as  a  fundamental  error  and  apostasy.  It  boldly 
claims  that  Christ  came  to  oppose  ruthlessly  and  utterly 
every  form  of  evil,  however  closely  it  was  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  society,  that  He  believed  in  a  Kingdom 
which  was  not  of  this  world,  to  be  established  by  com- 
plete loyalty  to  God,  and  that  He  was  prepared  to  accept 
in  EUmself  on  the  Cross  the  full  result  of  this  revolu- 
tionary theory.  To  those  who  hold  this  view  the  Cross 
is  not  merely  something  to  be  admired — a  glorious 
drama  of  divine  love  enacted  once  for  all.  It  contains 
the  secret  of  human  progress.  To  take  up  the  Cross  is 
to  go  the  way  the  Master  went,  to  stand  out  to  the  last 
against  evil  of  every  kind,  and  to  die  for  it — ^as  we  in- 
evitably must  if  we  truly  do  this.  Christ's  demand  is 
that  we  forsake  all,  that  we  ''hate''  parents  and  brethren 
for  His  sake.  In  this  view  there  can  be  no  patience 
with  the  long-drawn  argument  about  contending  loyal- 
ties.   This  loyalty  makes  the  inexorable  demand  upon 


^t  seems  necessary  here  to  distinguish  between  "absolute"  and 
'litaral"  obedience.  Yfe  contend  that  the  protest  against  war  is 
not  a  'literal''  obedience  to  specific  commands,  which  was  not 
Christ's  method  of  inculcating  truth,  but  that  it  is  an  ^'absolute" 
obedienoe  to  the  whole  spirit  of  His  teaching. 
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us.  If  Christ  forbids  us  to  slay  our  fellow-men,  or  even 
to  hate  them,  it  cannot  matter  in  the  least  what  the 
State  says.  For  us  there  is  no  question  of  choice.  The 
State  may  utterly  collapse,  our  houses  may  be  invaded, 
our  wives  and  children  slain.  Such  a  defeat  may  be  the 
surest  victory.  Any  victory  which  means  a  surrender 
of  this  ideal  can  only  spell  defeat  even  to  the  ideals 
for  which  we  have  fought. 

This  carries  us  right  down  to  our  deepest  thought 
about  God  and  His  ways  with  men.  Over  against  all  this 
view  of  the  Kingdom,  there  is  another  totally  different, 
intellectually  attractive,  peculiarly  modern.  But  the 
question  of  all  others  for  the  Church  is,  Which  view  is 
Christ's?  Unquestionably  the  answer  which  is  easiest 
is  that  He  also  believed  in  the  slow  process.  It  justifies 
our  makeshifts,  and  all  the  ''necessary"  adjustments  of 
modem  life.  For  a  moment  it  may  seem  easy  to  break 
loose  and  die.  But  in  reality  the  path  of  the  Cross 
must  ever  be  intensely  hard.  Is  it  not  very  difficult 
for  the  mere  theologian  to  seize  to  the  fullest  extent 
this  view  of  the  Eongdom?  Must  we  not  go  back  to  the 
saint  and  find  what  he  has  himself  discovered,  and  then 
reverently  seek  to  check  this  by  the  record  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  teaching?  The  path  is  still  made  clear  to  him 
who  willeth  to  do  the  will  of  God;  it  is  still  revealed  to 
babes  and  sucklings. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  said.  In  the  first  place  the 
right  by  which  our  Lord  exercises  this  authority  is  no 
arbitrary  one,  it  is  the  inherent  right  which  belongs  to 
that  which  is  wholly  good.  We  yield  to  Him  in  utter 
loyalty  because  we  see  in  Him  that  which  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  our  devotion.  Thus  we  find  Him  to  be  perfect 
man  and  "very  God".  In  the  second  place,  this  being 
so,  all  other  loyalties  will  be  found  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this.  There  may  be  an  apparent  con- 
flict of  loyalties.  In  reality  we  are  the  truest  citisens 
as  we  follow  Christ  in  this  absolute  way. 
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(2)  The  testimony  against  war  involves,  further,  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  forces.  If  we  are  to  turn  aside  from  faith  in 
armies  and  fleets,  we  can  only  do  so  because  we  cast 
ourselves  altogether  on  some  other  force.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  not  of  this  world,  and  for  this  reason  Christ's 
servants  cannot  fight.  Their  task  is  to  win  by  persua- 
sion, by  the  power  of  a  pure  life,  by  the  infection  of 
implicit  faith.  In  name  the  Church  stands  committed 
to  this  ideal.  In  point  of  fact  she  denies  it.  She  is 
entrenched  behind  wealth  and  influence.  Even  when 
she  offers  her  prayer  to  God,  saying  there  is  none  other 
that  flghteth  for  her,  she  is  blessing  the  armies  and 
navies  which  are  a  denial  of  this  faith.  Here,  again, 
there  are  two  opposing  theories.  We  may  believe  that 
all  these  outward  things  are  to  be  used,  and  used  to  the 
full.  Having  used  them  all,  we  come  to  God  to  ask 
Hlis  blessing  upon  them,  or  when,  at  the  last  moment, 
they  fail  us,  we  may  turn  to  Him  in  despair.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  throw  ourselves  entirely  upon  God, 
utterly  refusing  to  use  any  means  which  is  not  entirely 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  His  nature,  and  con- 
tinuing to  make  this  refusal  up  to  the  very  last  point, 
believing  that  either  He  will  deliver  in  some  way  we 
may  not  comprehend,  or  that  defeat  itself  will  be  His 
best  way  for  us. 

Absolute  loyalty  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  this  absolute 
faith.  Repeatedly  during  His  life  our  Lord  turned  away 
from  the  use  of  questionable  means  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  high  mission,  until,  at  the  last.  He  sheathed  His 
disciple's  sword,  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  call 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  His  rescue.  What  it  meant 
for  Him  was  death,  the  apparent  defeat  of  His  cause, 
the  forsaking  of  His  nearest  friends.  God  crowned  that 
defeat  with  the  greatest  victory  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
When  Christ  rose  again.  He  brought  into  human  life  a 
new  power  for  the  overcoming  of  evil,  and  a  new  con- 
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viction  that,  in  the  end,  good  must  triumph  if  it  be 
utteriy  relied  upon.  Does  not  the  instinct  which  pre- 
vented men  from  taking  up  arms,  even  in  self-defence 
or  in  the  defence  of  those  who  are  dearer  than  life, 
lead  us  straight  back  to  the  kind  of  faith  which  the 
Church  ought  to  have  today?  Does  it  not  show  us 
how  far  we  have  fallen  from  this  high  standard? 

(S)  The  testimony  against  war  involves  an  assertion 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the  claim  of  men  of 
all  nations  and  races  to  an  equal  place  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  ideal  of  the  Church  is  essentially  inclusive 
in  relation  to  nationality.  Its  claim  to  have  a  message 
for  any  part  of  the  human  race  rests  upon  principles 
which  apply  equally  to  every  other  part.  It  grounds 
its  appeal  to  men  on  those  things  which  all  men  have  in 
common,  and  not  on  those  which  divide  nation  from 
nation. 

Over  against  the  universal  conception  of  the  Church, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  conceive  of  it  in  less 
than  universal  terms.  Groups  of  like-minded  persons 
who  can  pronounce  the  same  shibboleth,  who  must  wor- 
ship together  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  work  on  the 
same  lines,  gather  together,  and  regard  themselves  as 
the  chosen  remnant  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The 
subdivisions  of  Protestantism  have  too  often  illustrated 
this.  We  are  ready  enough  to  recognize  today  that  every- 
thing which  is  sectional  and  exclusive,  and  so  narrows 
down  the  breadth  of  the  love  of  God  into  our  little 
human  channels,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  true 
ideal  of  the  Church.  But  how  easy  to  see  this  from 
without,  and  how  hard  to  see  it  from  within! 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Church  has  a  mission  to 
the  nation.  She  has  also  a  mission  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  family;  but  she  has  no  mission  to  the  individual 
which  cuts  him  off  from  other  individuals,  or  to  the 
family  which  isolates  it  from  other  families.  She  should 
lead  the  individual  to  find  his  true  life  not  only  in  com- 
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munion  with  God,  but  also  in  fellowship  with  and  ser- 
vice for  his  brethren.  She  should  lead  the  nation  to  find 
its  true  life,  and  to  purify  and  fulfil  its  national  ideal, 
in  fdlowship  with  other  nations  and  in  the  common 
service  of  humanity.  Whenever  the  ideal  of  a  catholic 
Church  becomes  subordinated  to  the  national  ideal,  there 
is  grave  peril  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  It 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  Church  which  is  purely 
national,  or  whose  members  are  confined  to  the  citizens 
of  one  State,  should  not,  at  some  point,  identify  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  Kiagdom  of 
Ciod.  When  national  ideals  clash,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  national  Churches  will  be  ranged  each  on  the  side 
of  its  own  nation,  and  that  what  appears  to  be  good 
for  the  nation  will  appear  also  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  While  in  any  one  nation,  at  a 
time  of  war,  it  is  difiBcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  see  wherein 
the  difference  lies  between  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
nation  and  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is,  never- 
thdess,  perfectly  evident  that,  when  great  so-called 
''Christian"  nations  are  fighting  against  one  another, 
the  national  Churches  in  each  of  them  cannot  both  be 
right.  It  is,  in  fact,  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must,  in  some 
way,  transcend  the  issues  for  which  either  nation  is 
contending,  and  which  the  national  Church  in  each 
case  is  defending  as  the  very  truth  of  God.  There  could 
be  no  better  commentary  on  the  danger  of  this  division 
of  the  Churches,  and  especially  the  division  into  na- 
tional groups,  than  the  war  which  is  taking  place  in 
Europe  today. 

(4)  The  testimony  against  war  involves  us  in  an 
assertion  of  the  value  of  the  individual,  and  a  protest 
against  his  absorption  in  the  mass.  The  war  machine, 
as  we  see  it  today,  has  sucked  in  multitudes  of  men, 
and  it  r^ards  them  merely  as  fighting  units,  to  obey, 
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whatever  their  own  conscience  may  say,  to  march  for- 
ward in  disciplined  array  to  slay  or  be  slain.  Although 
the  military  methods  of  some  of  the  combatants  may 
seem  to  emphasize  this  more  than  in  the  case  of  others, 
the  same  theory  is  latent  in  all  military  training  and 
action.  The  general  cannot  stop  to  think  of  the  indi- 
vidual, either  of  his  life  or  of  his  conscience.  Men  be- 
come, for  the  time  being,  part  of  one  huge  machine  of 
destruction.  The  fact  that  we  send  out  our  armies 
and  navies  to  kill  men  wholesale  emphasizes  this  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  is  no  mere  ethical  problem 
as  to  the  use  of  force.  Living  men  with  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died  are  the  objects  at  which  our  guns  are  aimed. 
They  may  even  be  partakers  with  us  in  the  full,  free  life 
of  God.  They  are  not  guilty  criminals.  They  are  men 
with  homes  and  children,  with  hopes  and  fears,  with 
love  and  pity  like  ourselves.  But  they  are  caught  up 
in  the  machine.  For  the  time  being  they  exist  only  as 
enemies  to  be  destroyed. 

Over  against  all  this  is  the  perpetual  witness  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  unit  in  the  mass.  He  speaks 
of  a  Father  who  knows  when  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  Church  which  truly  represents  His 
spirit  cannot  accept  this  utter  neglect  of  the  individual. 
It  is  called  to  witness  to  that  which  he  is  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  seek  to  save  each  one,  however  humble  or  de- 
praved. All  that  neglects,  overrides,  crushes,  slays  inno- 
cent men  and  women,  whether  in  commercial  war,  in 
the  sweated  industry,  or  in  international  strife,  is  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  deepest  essence  of  the  Master's 
teaching,  and  to  the  whole  trend  of  His  life  on  earth. 
One  and  one  and  one  He  sought  and  found  and  saved 
them.  We  go  forth,  calling  on  His  name,  forsooth,  to 
mow  them  down  rank  on  rank.  When  men,  for  the  love 
of  Christ,  have  felt  within  them  the  burning  revolt 
against  taking  part  in  war,  have  they  not  been  true  to 
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one  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  His  wondrous  life  of  com- 
passion? 

(5)  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  great  Christian 
truth  which  is  bound  up  with  this  testimony.  The  Church 
stands  for  the  faith  that  in  Jesus  Christ  was  made  plain 
to  men  the  essential  nature  of  the  living  God.  His  life 
breathes  one  spirit — ^and  that  spirit  is  love.  Throughout 
His  life  He  showed  forth  love,  and  in  His  death  He 
threw  Himself  utterly  on  God,  loving  men  to  the  last, 
and  turning  away  from  every  weapon  which  love  could 
not  sanctify,  and  every  thought  which  love  could  not 
own.  In  tiiat  supreme  act  we  are  taught  that,  if  evil 
is  to  be  overcome  in  the  world,  even  the  eternal  God 
has  no  surer  weapon  than  self-sacrificing  love. 

In  all  the  warring  nations  today  men  are  being  urged 
from  pulpits  into  this  war  in  order  to  overcome  great 
evils — ^Russian  barbarism,  Prussian  militarism,  British 
hypocrisy,  international  bad-faith.  But  how?  By  force 
of  arms;  by  means  which  cannot  be  owned  by  perfect 
love;  by  destroying  our  brothers;  by  fiUing  our  sisters' 
hearts  with  sorrow.  If  this  be  not  a  denial  of  the  thing 
for  which  Christ  died,  what  is? 

The  fact  is  we  have  not  dared  to  try  the  method  of  love, 
and  now  we  almost  seem  to  be  driven  to  defy  it  openly. 

''Good-heartedness,  when  not  strictly  limited,  is  inconvenient  to 
every  community  man  has  yet  organized;  it  has  often  been  regarded 
as  a  vice,  always  as  a  source  of  blindness.  At  our  highest  point  of 
civilization  we  have  regarded  tender-heartedness  as  the  purest 
virtue  only  where  cultivated  by,  and  under  regulation  of,  reason. 
We  have  never  regarded  it  as  a  source  of  divine  hght,  and  set  reason 
to  worship  it.         ^  ^ 

'The  cause  of  this  is  clear.  From  examination  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  person,  or  the  community,  that 
followed  the  promptings  of  tender-heartedness,  totally  ignoring  the 
promptings  oi  hard-heartedness,  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  only  consideration  that  could  make  all  passive  and  active 
antagonisms  appear  iniquitous  would  be  the  belief  that  there  was 
aome  Power — transcendent,  immanent — ^behind  the  power  of  human 
tenderness,  a  Power  that  was  able,  through  that  instrument,  to  subdue 
the  world  to  itself.  Now,  that  seems  to  have  been,  if  we  could  re- 
ceive it,  exactly  what  our  Lord  believed  and  taught.''^ 

^Practice  qf  ChristianUy^  pp.  G8,  69. 
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Behind  the  testimony  against  war  we  get  back  to  this 
stupendous  conviction,  which  seems  to  break  out  with 
revolutionary  force.  Through  the  instrument  of  human 
tenderness,  the  living  God  is,  we  believe,  able  to  break 
into  human  life  to  a  degree  and  extent  that  we  have 
not  dreamed.  The  Church  needs  to  know  this  breaking 
out  of  divine  power.  The  world  stands  in  need  of  it 
more  than  any  words  can  express.  Not  long  ago  Prof. 
Eucken,  looking  out  on  the  modem  world  situation, 
wrote: 

'The  only  antidote,  then,  to  the  soullessness  of  modem  culture 
and  the  starving  of  all  inwud  life  is  a  return  to  the  deepening  and 

auickening  forces  of  religion.  But  our  statement  of  the  case  has 
iiown  further  that  the  revival  of  religion  leads  direct  to  Christianity. 
The  world-service  which  Christianity  has  rendered  in  the  building 
up  of  a  new  world  and  the  elevation  of  mankind  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  religious  proffre».  The  present  day,  in  particular,  with 
its  moral  slackness,  stands  in  urgent  need  of  rousing  and  regenera- 
tion through  the  moral  earnestness  of  Christianity.  In  the  bosom 
of  Christianity  unfathomable  forces  are  slumbering,  forces  wldck 
have  by  no  means  lived  themselves  out,  and  are  still  capable  of  break- 
ing forth  again  and  driving  human  liife  into  new  channels  with  an 
irresistible  and  elemental  violence.  The  contact  of  divine  and 
human  begets  daimonic  forces  which  may  work  either  for  revolution 
and  renewal  or  for  destruction  and  desolation.  To  gain  control  of 
these,  and  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  productive  work,  is  one  nuiin 
task  of  the  religious  community.  But  the  particular  way  of  appre- 
hending this  task  may,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  narrow  and 
stereotyped.  Then  arises  the  need  of  appealing  from  it  to  the 
primal  force  itself,  and  summoning  this  to  a  task  of  new  creation."' 

That  primal  force  is  revealed  to  us  as  —  Love.  The 
appeal  to  love  in  a  heroic  and  whole-hearted  way  may 
yet  cause  the  slumbering  forces  to  break  forth  and  drive 
our  life  into  new  and  better  channels.  But  how  are  we 
to  make  the  appeal  to  love?  Can  we  do  so  while  we  are 
trammelled  with  the  national  point  of  view,  while  m 
are  compromising  at  every  turn,  while  we  are  trusting 
to  our  material  defences,  and  to  our  wealth  and  coDr 
ventional  goodness? 

The  Church  has  need  to  speak  with  one  voice  from 
all  her  severed  parts.    The  fact  is  that  she  is  divided, 

HJan  We  8tiU  Be  Christiansf  pp.  211,  212. 
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and,  therefore,  impotent  when  a  great  world-crisis  comes 
suddenly  upon  her.  There  is  no  unifying  power  and 
principle,  and  no  sufficient  conception  of  the  common 
good  which  might  enable  her  to  stand  before  the  warring 
nations  and  call  them,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  into  the 
way  of  peace.  Her  supreme  mission  is  reconciUation. 
She  is  at  war  within  herself,  how  can  she  reconcile  the 
nations?  ''By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  because  ye  have  love  one  to  another.''  But 
the  world  does  not  know  it,  for  we  do  not  manifest 
that  love.  It  is  not  so  operative  within  the  body  of 
Christ  as  to  prevent  her  from  calling  her  sons  to  slay  one 
another.  The  Church  stands  aside  ashamed  to  confess 
that  the  eternal  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  do  not 
move  men  as  do  the  passing  ideals  of  national  welfare. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  a  way  out  of  our  strife  and  dis- 
cord and  into  a  surer  message  for  distracted  humanity? 

What  the  world  needs  is  not  that  the  Church  should 
be  less  Christian,  but  that  she  should  be  more  Christian, 
not  that  she  should  lower  her  standard  by  compromise 
with  the  worlds  but  that  she  should  raise  it  incomparably 
higher,  not  that  she  should  make  a  less  deman^d  on  the 
loyalty  of  men,  but  a  greater  and  more  exacting  one. 
This  is  the  change  in  the  Church  which  will  rally  to  her 
flag  the  many  thoughtful  men  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
today  stand  aloof.  This  is  the  change  that  will  make 
her  once  more  a  power — ^not  with  temporal  arms,  but  in 
the  might  of  an  irresistible  spiritual  conviction. 

If  we  are  to  find  a  new  inspiration  and  a  new  unity, 
do  we  not  need  to  go  back  and  find  out,  with  all  the  force 
of  a  fresh  discovery,  some  of  these  great  fundamental 
truths  to  which  we  are  giving  lip  service,  but  which  mean 
so  little  to  us  in  our  modem  life?  As  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  men  who  walked  with  Christ,  as  we  look  with 
fearless  eyes  into  what  He  Himself  has  said  and  done, 
we  may  make  together  such  discoveries  as  shall  revo- 
our  thinking  and  our  doing,  and  draw  us  once 
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more  together  as  the  children  of  one  family  around  the 
Father's  feet 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  young  Slav 
student  in  Switzerland  came  to  his  professor  and  told 
him  that  he  had  been  led  to  feel  that  he  could  not,  as  a 
Christian,  take  up  arms  in  any  cause.  He  was  an  Aus- 
trian subject,  and  had  received  his  mobilisation  paper. 
He  had  determined  to  obey  the  summons  and  report 
himself  at  his  own  village,  though  he  knew  that  to  do  so 
meant  death.  His  professor  urged  him  to  desist.  The 
young  student  could  not  be  turned  from  his  course.  His 
professor,  describing  the  interview,  writes:  "It  was  a 
moment  of  unique  emotion.  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
primitive  Christianity."  The  student  went  back  to 
Austria,  and  was  shot  for  refusing  to  serve  with  the 
forces.  Had  he  discovered  something  which  the  Church 
today  has  lost? 
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I 

Newman  and  Bright  have  been  chosen  for  this  sketch 
largely  because  their  biographies — ^Ward's  Life  and  Letters 
cf  Cardinal  Newman^  and  Trevelyan's  Life  of  John 
Bright — ^have  so  recently  appeared.  The  two  men  Uved 
in  the  same  century,  in  the  same  country,  and  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  were  identified  with  the  same  city.  In 
the  stormy  days  that  were  upon  England  during  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  each  was  a  leader  of 
conspicuous  talent  and  of  large  following;  yet  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  interests  and  activities  at  no  point 
intersected.  They  lived  in  different  worlds.  In  Bright's 
biography  no  reference  is  made  to  Newman,  and  the 
index  of  Ward's  stately  volumes  contains  no  mention  of 
the  most  eloquent  champion  of  social  justice  in  those 
tumultuous  times.  The  spheres  of  thoughts,  ideals, 
emotions  in  which  these  two  men  Uved  and  had  their 
being  were  as  far  apart  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  1845 
when  England  was  seething  with  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  and  Cobden  and  Bright  were 
leading  a  mighty  and  clamant  host  to  victory,  Newman 
was  writing  in  his  journal:  '^The  simple  question  is. 
Can  I  be  saved  in  the  English  Church?  Am  I  in  safety, 
were  I  to  die  tonight?*' 

Unlike  in  interests  and  in  character  as  were  these  two 
men,  they  had  a  few  qualities  in  conmion.  Each  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  of  consummate  power.  The 
spell  which  Newman's  sermons  cast  upon  Oxford  has 
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been  incomparably  described  by  Principal  Shairp  from 
whom  we  quote  a  few  sentences: 

^  "A  mysterious  veneration  had  by  denees  gathered  around  him 
till  now  it  was  ahnost  as  though  some  Ainbrose  or  Au^pistine  of  older 
ages  had  app^ured.  .  .  .  The  centre  from  which  his  power  went 
forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  with  those  wond^ful  afternoon 
sermons,  Sunday  after  Sunday.  .  •  To  oall  these  sermons  doquent 
would  be  no  word  for  them;  high  po^ns  they  rather  were,  as  of  an 
inspired  singer,  or  the  outpourings  of  a  prophet  wrapt,  yet  sdf- 
possessed.  .  .  .  Through  the  silence  of  that  hi^  Gotnic  building 
the  words  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  measured  dnppings  of  water  in 
some  vast  cave.  After  hearing  these  sermons  you  mimt  come  away 
still  not  believing  in  the  tenets  of  the  Vigfi  Churdn  qrstem;  but 
you  would  be  harder  than  most  men,  if  you  did  not  fed  more  than 
ever  ashamed  of  coarseness,  selfishness,  wprldliness,  if  yc^  did  not 
feel  the  things  of  faith  brought  nearer  the  soul." 

Equally  noble  and  graphic  is  Trevelyan's  description 
of  Bright's  oratory: 

**His  voice  had  a  bell-like  deamess;  in  the  largest  hall  he  never 
strained,  and  scarcdy  seemed  to  raise  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  music 
and  poetry.  .  .  .  His  oncoming  was  as  the  surge  of  the  full  swollcai 
tide,  not  of  the  sea  in  storm;  he  awed  his  hearers  by  the  calm  of  his 

Eassion,  a  terrible  steed  restrained  by  a  yet  stronger  hand.  ,Thus 
e  uttered  his  plain  man's  prophecy  to  his  fdlow  dtixens,  bidding 
them  keep  the  paths  of  peace  and  freedom,  righteousness  and  good 
sense,  when  statesmen  and  diplomats,  as  ever,  led  them  astray." 

Lord  Salisbury  paid  him  this  tribute: 

**He  was  the  greatest  master  of  English  oratoiy  that  this  genera- 
tion has  produced,  or,  I  may  say,  of  several  generations  back.  I  have 
met  men  who  have  heard  Fitt  and  Fox,  and  in  whose  judgment  thdr 
doquence  at  its  best  was  inferior  to  the  finest  efforts  of  John  Brii^t." 

Differing  widely  as  the  poles  in  churchmanship,  their 
opinions  of  the  Anglican  service  were  quite  similar. 
Bright  writes  in  his  journal  of  September,  1873: 

**Hawarden.  To  church.  Service  high.  Three  persons.  Mr. 
Gladstone  most  earnest  in  the  singing,  etc.  To  me  much  of  the 
service  seemed  only  fitted  for  very  ignorant  people.*' 

It  was  at  one  time  rumoured  that  Newman  would 
return  to  the  church  of  his  youth;  to  quiet  the  report  he 
wrote,  declaring  that  "'Protestantism  is  the  dreariest  of 
all  religions."  Earlier  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  Anglican 
service  as 

"a  ritual  dashed  to  the  ground,  trodden  on  and  broken  in  ^eoe- 
meal;  prayers  clipped,  pieced,  diufiBed  about  at  pleasure  until  the 
meaning  of  the  composifioii  perished." 
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But  the  contrasts  between  the  two  are  more  noticeable 
than  their  similarities.  The  supreme  loyalty  of  New- 
man was  given  to  the  Church;  Bright  laboured  to  estab- 
lish the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  passion  of  the  one  was 
for  individual  holing;  of  the  other  for  social  justice. 
One  would  revive  the  spirit  of  antiquity;  the  other  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  Self-disclosure  was  a  passion  with 
Newman.  His  subtle  mind  was  by  nature  introspective. 
Bis  sermons  searched  the  hidden  places  of  the  heart, 
analysing  every  motive  and  assessing  the  value  of  every 
virtue.  He  so  clearly  mirrored  the  souls  of  others  because 
he  understood  his  own  so  well.  Supersensitive  and  egois- 
tic, he  held  tenaciously  in  memory  whatever  in  any  way 
affected  him.  No  wonder  the  Apologia  is  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  of  the  Spirit  in  the  English  tongue 
for  its  author  was  following  the  strong  bent  of  his  genius 
in  thus  laying  bare  and  dissecting  the  delicate  workings 
of  his  complex  and  extraordinary  nature.  We  are  glad 
that  Newman  had  this  peculiar  egoism.  It  has  saved  to 
the  world  many  accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  having 
followed  through  many  pages  the  deep  and  mysterious 
ways  of  Newman's  spiritual  pilgrimage,  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  entering  a  refreshing  and  wholesome  atmosphere  that 
one  comes  within  the  circle  of  Bright's  rugged  humility. 
He  could  not  be  interested  in  a  possible  biography. 
"My  life  is  in  my  speeches,"  summed  up  his  thought  of 
the  matter.  Yet  with  all  his  self-revelation,  Newman 
remains  a  veiled  and  illusive  figure,  charming  the  pen 
of  many  writers;  while  the  simple  and  intelligible  char- 
acter of  Bright  presents  no  problem  and  is  seldom  dis- 
cussed. Yet  Newman,  most  introspective  of  men,  looked 
outward  for  guidance  and  authority,  and  Bright,  ab- 
sorbed in  bettering  external  conditions,  sought  the 
Inner  light  for  direction  and  certainty.  The  man  of 
subjective  temperament  rested  in  the  most  formal  of 
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religions^  and  the  man  of  a£FaiTS  believed  in  the  most 
subjective  of  faiths.  The  religion  of  each  was  com- 
plemental  to  his  nature. 

They  differed  in  their  methods  of  reading  the  purposes 
of  Divine  Providence  in  their  lives.  John  Bright  heard 
the  call  of  God  in  the  needs  of  humanity.  Having  de- 
termined his  goal,  he  fought  his  way  towards  it  with 
unflagging  strength  and  quenchless  ardour.  The  more 
towering  the  difficulty  the  more  strenuous  were  his 
efforts.  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  A  really  formidable  obstacle  in  his 
way  he  regarded  as  a  divine  indication  that  he  should 
not  walk  therein.  He  continually  scrutinized  the  shifting 
conditions  of  his  life  for  a  sign  of  the  will  of  God.  His 
motto  was,  "Thy  will  be  done."  Bright's  was,  "Trust 
God,  and  fear  not."  Together  they  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  Goethe's  dictum,  "Talent  forms  itself  in 
solitude;  character  in  the  great  currents  of  the  world." 

m 

If  our  study  is  to  be  valuable,  we  must  delve  deeper 
than  these  individual  peculiarities,  and  endeavour  to 
understand  through  the  characters  and  careers  of  these 
two  men  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  two 
divergent  temperaments.  The  names  by  which  these 
two  foci  of  the  religious  world  are  known  today  are 
Catholic,  or  High  Church,  and  Protestant.  These  names, 
having  so  many  associations,  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
But  they  will  serve  as  well  as  any  to  preserve  the  dis- 
tinction we  have  in  mind. 

Newman  was  by  nature  a  Catholic.  Although  bom 
in  a  home  where  evangelical  influences  were  dominant, 
he  early  revealed  the  High  Church  aptitudes  of  his  mind. 
Even  as  a  child,  among  a  thousand  objects  which  met 
his  eye,  he  selected  a  cross  encircled  by  a  rosary  to  adorn 
his  verse  book. 
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''My  imaginataon,**  he  says»  ''ran  on  unknown  influences,  on 
wmgiciJ  powen  and  talismans.  I  thought  that  life  might  be  a  dream, 
or  I  an  angd,  and  all  the  world  a  deception/* 

He  was  enamoured  before  he  was  sixteen  with  Augustine 
and  the  Fathers,  and  was  convinced  that  his  calling  in 
life  would  involve  celibacy.  At  Oxford  he  early  assented 
to  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  worth 
of  tradition.  The  Rev.  William  James  taught  him  the 
dogma  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  a  single  walk  around 
•  Christ  Church  meadows,  so  congenial  was  that  concep- 
tion to  his  mind. 

'Trom  the  affe  of  fifteen,"  he  declares,  'Mogma  has  been  the  funda- 
mental prindpTe  of  my  religion:  I  know  no  other  religion;  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  idea  of  any  other  sort  of  religion;  religion  as  a  mere 
sentiment  is  a  dream  and  a  mockery/' 

What  he  believed  at  fifteen  he  believed  to  the  end. 
Neither  did  he  ever  swerve  from  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  divinely  established,  visible  Church  with  sacra- 
ments and  rites  which  are  the  channels  of  invisible 
grace.  Newman's  only  change  was  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome.  His 
fundamental  assumptions  were  the  same  from  youth  to 
old  age.  Dogma,  divinely  revealed  and  authenticated, 
and  a  visible  Church,  episcopally  organized  by  heavenly 
authority,  were  ever  to  him  basic  beliefs  and  spiritual 
necessities. 

He  distrusted  and  vigorously  opposed  the  democratic 
principle  both  in  church  and  state.  The  faith  of  Bright 
in  the  plain  people  was  utterly  aUen  to  his  mind.  He  viewed 
the  famous  reform  bill  of  1832,  and  every  extension  of 
the  franchise  that  came  after  it,  with  steady  abhorrence. 
When  the  Bourbons  were  dismissed  from  France  he, 
declared  ^'that  it  was  unchristian  for  nations  to  cast  off 
their  governors,  and,  much  more,  sovereigns  who  had 
the  divine  right  of  inheritance."  When  in  French  waters 
he  refused  to  look  upon  the  tricolor,  considering  it  to  be 
a  sacrilegious  emblem.  In  1885  he  writes  to  Dean 
Church: 
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*^'What  a  dreadful  thing  democracy  is!  How  I  wish  Gladstone  had 
retired  into  private  life,  as  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  doing 
some  ten  years  ago/' 

His  special  abhorrence  was  liberalism.  This  he  fought 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature  and  all  the  resources  of 
his  subtle  and  powerful  mind.  Liberalism  he  defined 
as  "a  denial  of  the  dogmatic  principle,"  "the  exercise  of 
thought  on  matters  in  which,  from  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  thought  cannot  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue/'  His  problem  was  to  find  a  church  which  could 
speak  with  divine  authority.  United  and  holy,  it  must 
be  as  the  very  presence  of  the  Living  God  amid  the  welter 
of  human  passion  and  worldliness.  The  actual  Church 
of  England  did  not  fulfil  this  ideal.  Not  finding  the 
church  of  his  aspirations  in  the  present,  he  sought  for 
it  in  the  past.  This  pure  and  united  Ecdena  he  found 
in  the  first  centuries  when  Christianity  was  conquering 
the  world,  before  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Roman 
Empire  had  soiled  her  white  garments.  To  recover  the 
sanctity  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  primitive  Church 
to  the  Establishment  in  England  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Tractarian  movement,  of  which  Newman  was  the 
leader.  His  ardent  propaganda  was  carried  on,  not 
among  the  people,  but  among  their  shepherds.  His 
success  was  extraordinary.  In  the  five  years  from  1833 
to  1838,  by  means  of  his  learning,  the  persuasive  charm 
of  his  writing,  his  eloquence  and  fervent  enthusiasm,  he 
created  a  powerful  and  aggressive  High  Church  party 
in  England.  Then  the  confident  and  inspired  leader  be- 
gan to  lose  his  inner  assurance,  and  to  grope  for  a  sure 
path.  His  historical  studies  led  him  to  suspect  that, 
like  the  Arians  and  the  Donatists,  the  Church  in  which 
he  was  bom  was  schismatic.  Relying  too  much  on 
private  judgment,  it  had  cut  itself  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Church.  It  was  ApostoUc  but  not  Catholic. 
The  words  of  Augustine,  **Securus  judicat  orhis  ter- 
rarum  .  .  ."     ("Therefore  the  entire  world  judges  with 
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security  that  they  are  not  good  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  entire  world,  m  whatever  part  of  the  world")  > 
quoted  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  smote  like  the  voice  of 
God  on  the  soul  of  Newman,  and  sent  him  to  Rome. 
Through  those  ancient  words  he  saw  that  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  the  secure 
judgments  of  the  entire  world. 

The  parting  with  old  friends  and  loyalties  caused  him 
great  agony  of  spirit.  He  kissed  the  leaves  of  Oxford 
trees  when  he  left  his  beloved  imiversity.  When  the 
great  separation  was  approaching,  Albany  Christie  walked 
with  him  from  Oxford  to  Littlemore.  Newman  never 
spoke  a  word  all  the  way,  and  Christie's  hand  when  they 
arrived  was  wet  with  Newman's  tears.  On  Oct.  9th, 
1845,  three  days  after  Renan  put  off  his  clerical  habit  and 
left  the  Roman  Church,  Newman  was  received  into  it. 
There  followed  seven  years  of  comparative  influence  in 
the  Roman  Church,  then  his  active  original  mind  alarmed 
the  conservative  officials  who  sat  in  high  places,  and  the 
doors  of  larger  service  which  he  longed  to  enter  were 
closed  to  him.    In  1860  he  writes  in  his  journal: 

**0  my  God,  I  seem  to  have  wasted  these  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Cathouc.  ^  What  I  wrote  as  a  Protestant  has  had  far  greater  power, 
force,  meaning,  success,  than  my  Catholic  work,  and  that  troubles 
me  a  great  deal." 

Later  he  wrote  to  an  Anglican  friend : 

''I  have  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  abundance  of  courtesy,  but 
very  little  sympathy  among  persons  in  high  places,  except  a  few,  but 
there  is  a  depth  and  a  power  in  the  Catholic  religion,  a  fulness  of  satis- 
faction in  its  creed,  its  tiieology ,  its  rites,  its  sacraments,  its  discipline,  a 
freedom  yet  a  support  also,  before  which  the  ne^ect  or  misapprehen- 
sion about  onesdf  on  the  part  of  individual  livmg  persons,  however 
exalted,  is  as  so  much  dust  when  weighed  in  the  balance.^  This  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  Church's  strength,  the  principle  of  its  indef ecti- 
bflity  and  the  bond  of  its  indissoluble  unity.  It  is  the  earnest  and 
the  beginning  of  the  repose  of  heaven.** 

On  his  memorial  slab  were  engraved  the  words  which 
he  thought  best  interpreted  the  journey  of  his  pilgrim 
spirit:  *'Ex  umbria  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem.** 
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Newman  was  perhaps  the  finest  spiritual  genius  of 
his  century.  His  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  search- 
ing, disciplined  and  profound  minds  of  that  stirring 
epoch.  One  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apologia 
reveals  the  nature  and  limitations  of  his  genius  and  lays 
bare  the  causes  which  controlled  his  career.  Writing 
of  his  early  experience,  he  affirms  that  he  rested 

**ia  the  thought  of  two  and  two  only  supreme  and  luminously 
self-eyident  beings,  myself  and  my  Creator.  .  .  •  From  a  boy  I 
had  been  led  to  consider  that  my  Maker  and  I,  His  creature,  were 
the  two  beings,  certainly  such,  in  rerum  naivra.** 

This  glowing  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  was  the  benig- 
nant Light  which  never  failed  Newman  in  all  his  shadowed 
days.  Likewise  his  commanding  consciousness  of  self 
accounts  for  that  splendid  egoism  which  made  his  genius 
introspective  and  his  dogmatic  temper  possible. 

He  is  equally  frank  in  disclosing  the  darkness  which 
beset  him. 

"Starting  then,"  he  writes  in  the  Apologia^  "with  the  being  of  a  God 
(whidi,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  ol  my  own 
existence,  though  when  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty 
into  logical  shape  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure  to 
my  satisfaction) »  I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and 
there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress.  The 
world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth,  of  which  my 
whole  beinff  is  so  full;  and  the  efifect  upon  me  is,  in  consequence,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in  exist- 
ence myself.  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror,  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I 
should  have  tiie  sort  of  feeling  which  actually  comes  upon  me,  when 
I  look  into  this  living  busy  world,  and  see  no  reflection  of  its  Creator. 
This  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  absolute  primary 
truth,  to  which  I  referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice,  speak- 
ing so  dearly  in  my  consaence  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  an  atnebt, 
or  a  pantheist,  or  a  polytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the  world.  •  .  • 
What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering  fact? 
I  can  only  answer  .  .  .  supposing  then  it  to  be  the  Will  of  the  Creator  to 
interfere  in  human  a£Fairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining  in 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and  distinct  as  to  be 

J»roof  against  the  energy  of  human  scepticism,  in  such  a  case — ^I  am  far 
rom  saying  there  was  no  other  way— but  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
the  mind,  if  He  should  think  fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world, 
invested  with  the  prerogative  of  infallibOity  in  religious  matters. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  a  direct,  immediate,  active,  and  prompt 
means  of  withstanding  the  difficulty;  it  would  be  an  instrument 
suited  to  the  need;  andwhen  I  find  tiiat  this  is  the  very  daim  of  the 
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Catholic  Church,  not  only  do  I  fed  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
idea,  but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it,  which  recommends  it  to  my 
mincL" 

Here  then  is  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Newman's 
mind.  He  had  a  vivid  intuition  of  the  transcendent 
God,  but  he  could  not  see  the  Divine  mirrored  in  the 
a£Fairs  of  men.  There  is  a  type  of  mind,  of  which  the 
loftiest  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  great  humanitar- 
ians are  examples,  possessed  by  a  conviction,  which  does 
not  arise  from  surface  optimism  but  is  in  the  root  centre 
of  their  being,  that  God  is  with  and  in  humanity,  working 
out  His  redemptive  purposes  on  the  field  of  human  his- 
tory. The  glory  and  presence  of  this  inunanent  God 
Newman  failed  to  behold.  On  the  face  of  the  deep  he 
did  not  see  the  Spirit  brooding.  Therefore  he  sought 
for  some  witness  in  the  world  to  the  God  who  was  so 
luminously  evident  to  his  own  soul.  This  witness  he 
believed  must  be  direct,  self-evidencing,  and  infallible. 
There  must  be  some  fact  in  history  to  authenticate  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  That  God  should  introduce  into 
the  chaos  of  human  unreason  and  passion  a  Church 
universal,  continuous,  authoritative,  seemed  to  him 
eminently  reasonable.  Believing  in  a  transcendent  God 
whose  witness  was,  not  the  orderly  process  of  nature  and 
the  achievements  of  men,  but  a  visible  and  infallible 
Church,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  crediting  this  Church 
with  miraculous  powers. 

*<I  think  it  impossible,"  he  sa^s,  '*to  withstand  the  evidence 
which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
at  Naples,  and  for  the  motion  of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
m  the  Roman  States.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  material  of  the 
Lombard  crown  at  Monza,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Holy  Coat  at 
IVeves  may  not  have  been  what  it  professes  to  be.  . . .  I  firmly  belie ve 
that  before  now  Saints  have  raised  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the  seas 
without  vesseb,  multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured  incurable  dis- 
eases, and  stopped  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  a 
multitude  of  ways." 

Newman's  personal  aspiration  was  for  holiness.  He 
craved,  to  use  his  own  expression  in  the  Dream  of  Oeron-^ 
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tiuSf  to  partake  of  that 

'Hceen  nnctity 
Which  with  its  eflFulgenoe,  like  a  doi7»  dothes 
And  dicles  round  the  Crucified. 

He  found  in  the  New  Testament  an  other-worldliness,  a 
detachment  from  temporal  concerns  which  fascinated 
him.  In  the  early  Church  he  discovered  ideals  of  a 
severe  and  awful  holiness,  a  conscious  union  with  God» 
whose  attainment  seemed  to  him  a  beatitude  above  all 
earthly  blessings.  This  lofty  ideal  he  found  congenial 
to  the  Roman  Church  and  developed  by  her  discipline 
and  sacraments,  and  he  found  it  nowhere  else.  To  him 
the  distance  separating  a  smug  British  parson  from  the 
shining  holiness  of  a  Catholic  saint  was  appaUing.' 
Instinctively  he  turned  to  a  church  which  has  produced 
and  honoured  sanctity,  and  maintained  it  in  unbroken 
succession.  He  was  athirst  for  God  and  he  found  Hinit 
and  became  a  partaker  of  His  nature. 

Newman  was,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  a  Hi^ 
Churchman,  and  he  saw  God  where  all  High  Churchmen 
see  Him — on  the  throne.  Experiencing  a  transcendent, 
monarchical  God,  he  could  conceive  of  the  Church  only 
as  monarchical  in  its  constitution.  The  conceptions  of 
democracy  were  necessarily  alien  to  his  mind.  Tlie  kind 
of  God  his  intuition  revealed  made  it  impossible  for  him 
not  to  hold  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  special  en- 
dowment of  priests  as  part  of  his  creed. 

Both  his  light  and  his  darkness  determined  Newman's 
path,  but  the  path  led  him  into  the  power,  the  joy,  the 
consolations  of  religion. 

IV 

Passing  from  the  study  of  Newman  to  the  study  of 
John  Bright,  one  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  leaving  a  stately 
cathedral  with  its  wondrous  shadows  and  its  mystical 
windows  for  the  simple  and  wholesome  light  of  common 
day.  Bright  o£Fers  no  interesting  problem  to  the  psychol- 
ogist.    His  mind  is  like  an  open  book.     EQs  record  is 
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written,  not  in  vaiymg  emotions,  shifting  convictions  and 
changing  loyalties,  but  in  the  prosperity  and  vigour  of  a 
nation.  He  was  healthy  minded  and  once  bom.  The 
massive  and  noble  grandeur  of  his  character  is  unques- 
tioned. 

His  summons  in  his  thirtieth  year  to  a  life  of  service 
he  has  described  in  inimitable  words. 

*1t  was  near  the  middle  of  September,  when  there  fell  upon  me 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  that  can  visit  any  man.  I  found  myself 
with  none  living  in  my  home  but  a  motherless  child.  Mx.  Cobden 
caDed  upon  me  the  day  after  that  event»  so  terrible  to  me  and  so 
prostratmg.  He  said»  after  some  conversation,  ^Don't  allow  this 
grief,  great  as  it  is,  to  weiA  you  down  too  much.  There  are  at  this 
moment,  in  thousands  dP  homes  in  this  country,  wives  and  children 
who  are  dying  of  hunger — of  hunger  made  by  the  law.  If  you  wiU 
oome  with  me»  we  wm  never  rest  till  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Com 
Law.''* 

Tlie  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England 
was  indeed  deplorable.  In  the  south  they  were  reduced 
almost  to  the  levdi  of  the  Polish  serfs.  In  Leeds  forty 
thousand  persons  were  subsisting  on  charity.  In  some 
districts  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty out  of  every  thousand  died  before  attaining  the  age  of 
five.  Among  the  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  in 
the  same  district  the  death  rate  was  only  seventy  to 
a  thousand.  Bright  believed  he  could  best  save  his 
own  soul  by  giving  to  other  people  a  chance  to  save 
theirs.  He  plunged  into  the  fight  for  social  justice.  He 
was  a  most  potent  force  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law; 
he  spoke  straight  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Crimean  war;  he  held  the  com- 
mon i>eople  true  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  liberty 
during  our  civil  strife;  he  was  the  resistless  champion 
of  an  enlarged  franchise — a  reform  releasing  those  ener- 
gies which  ultimately  swept  away  the  three  privileges 
dear  to  Churchmen — Church  establishment,  Church 
rates,  and  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the  univer- 
sities. Losing  his  life  he  found  it.  The  sheer  weight 
and  majesty  of  his  moral  character  spoke  more  persua- 
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sively  to  his  countrymen  than  the  music  of  his  speech, 
and  made  him  eminently  influential  in  his  generation. 

The  source  of  these  abundant  activities  and  the  secret 
of  his  impressive  character  was  reUgion. 

^'Deep  in  Bright*s  heart/'  says  his  biographer,  '*  there  was  always 
somethiiig  serene,  something  reserved  and  sdUitaiy.  •  •  .  The  pres- 
ence of  dem  feeling  and  meditation  could  be  fdt  as  the  moving  power 
of  all  that  he  did.  ...  He  practised  the  silence  of  his  sect,  ana  drew 
thence  the  strength  of  his  soul,  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  quality 
of  his  speech.  ** 

Newman  has  characterized  such  reUgion  as  ''mere  senti- 
ment, a  dream  and  a  mockery,"  but  it  accomplished  the 
supreme  end  of  religion — ^f aith  towards  God  and  mercy 
and  righteousness  towards  man. 

** Though  he  appeared,"  says  Ttevelyan,  ''the  simplest  man  who 
ever  played  a  part  in  the  annals  of  our  island,  the  union  in  him  of  two 
rival  sunpUdties  rend<^  him,  in  a  sense,  a  strange,  almost  mysterio^ 
being;  for  the  hard-hitting  and  implacable  champion  of  truth  and 
right  was  also  a  most  compassionate  lover  of  his  kind.  In  him  was 
blended  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  two  indispensable 
contradictories,  that  man  must  learn  to  reconcile  in  his  own  breast 
or  else  remain  till  doomsday  the  thing  he  is.  By  careful  search  some 
of  the  rudiments  of  these  opposites  can  be  found  in  each  of  us,  but 
in  none  did  they  come  to  sucn  double  perfection  as  in  John  Bri^t. " 

Lord  Morley  has  said  that 

'the  most  impressive  and  pure  piece  of  religion  he  ever  wit- 
nessed was  John  Bright  readmg  the  Bible  to  his  maid  servants 
shortly  after  his  wife*s  death,  in  his  beautiful  and  feeling  voice, 
followed  by  the  Quaker  silence." 

Even  John  Bright  could  not  enter  the  struggle  for 
social  justice  without  reckoning  with  and  setting  aside  a 
religious  ideal  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  which  New- 
man followed.  Quietism  was  the  prevailing  type  of 
Quakerism  in  those  days.  The  leading  spirits  of  the^ 
sect  commanded  seclusion  from  an  evil  world.  Bright's 
father  said  to  an  acquaintance:  **I  don't  like  my  son 
pushing  himself  to  the  front  like  this."  And  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Priestman,  who  remonstrated  with 
him,  Bright  wrote: 

**I  trust  I  am  often  deeply  concerned  that  so  much  active  and 
public  occupation  should  not  succeed  in  injuring  better  fadings  and 
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bibber  dbjects.  ...  I  know  there  is  this  danger.  I  hope  I  strive 
against  it»  and  I  endeavour  to  pray  that  it  may  not  overcome  me. 
But  conscious  of  the  increasing  hazard  we  run  owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  monopolies,  and  beholding  the  appalling  sufferings  of 
multitudes  of  my  fellow  creatures  and  satisfied  that  all  benevolence 
and  charity  and  the  teaching  of  rdigion  and  of  schools  fall  short  of 
much  of  their  full  effect  owing  to  the  degraded  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  people — ^I  shoiidd  feel  myself  guilty,  as  possessing 
abundance  and  leaving  others  to  hunger,  nake^iess  and  immorality 
and  deepest  ignorance  and  crime,  if  I  were  to  retire  into  domestic 
quiet  and  leave  the  struggle  to  be  carried  on  by  others." 

How  utterly  different  is  this  point  of  vievir  from  that  of 
Newman  when  he  wrote: 


M 


The  Church  would  rather  save  the  sqid  of  one  poor  whining  b^- 


gar  of  Naples,  or  of  one  poor  brigand  of  Palermo,  than  cover  I 
railroads." 


It  was  the  calm  power  of  religion  at  the  centre  of  his 
being  that  enabled  Bright  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people 
without  appealing  to  class  hatred,  and  saved  him  from 
the  two  characteristic  sins  of,  the  agitator— bitterness 
and  exaggeration.  In  this  he  differed  from  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  deliberately  employed  envenomed  speech 
and  unqualified  assertions  to  attract  attention  to  his 
cause,  and  who  paid  the  penalty  in  a  waning  influence  and 
in  a  countenance  devoid  of  the  ^'lineaments  of  gospel 
books.''  Truthfulness  was  at  the  very  heart  of  Bright. 
It  was  the  vital  part  of  his  speeches  as  well  as  of  his  char- 
acter. 

**Now  more  than  thirty  years  ago/'  he  says,  ^Vh^  I  was  very 
jrouig  indeed,  only  beginning  to  think  about  public  a£Fairs,  in  reading 
the  prose^  writings  of  John  Milton,  I  found  a  passage  that  fixed  itself 
m  my  mind.  'Hiis  passage  time  has  never  been  able  to  take  from 
my  memoir.  He  says,  'Yet  true  doquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  a 
serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth/  ^  And  I  have  endeavoured  as  far 
as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public  to  abide  by  that  wise 
•ikI  weigfiiy  saymg.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  myself 
during  tike  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  speak  at  meet- 
faigB  <n  my  fellow,  countrymen,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  used 
an  argument  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  sound,  or  have  stated 
anythmg  as  a  fact  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  true." 

The  quality  of  Bright's  character  was  quite  unlike 
the  sanctity  which  crowned  Newman's  later  years,  but 
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it  won  the  applause  of  a  nation  and  didted  bam  Glad- 
stone this  encomium: 

''Tie  supreme  eulogy  I  apprdiend  to  be  his  due  is  this:  that  he 
lifted  political  life  to  a  hi^bor  elevation  sik!  a  IdUer  standard*  and 
that  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  oountiy  the  diancterof  a  statesnum 
idio  can  be  made  the  subject  not  onl^  of  adniiniti(Hi»  and  not  oo^y 
of  gratitude,  but  even  of  what  I  do  not  eiaffgerate  in  calling,  as  it 
has  wdl  been  called  by  one  of  hb  admirers,  tte  object  of  reverential 
contemplation. " 


The  supreme  aspirations  of  rdigious  men  are  for  a 
knowledge  of  God,  stability  of  faith,  peace,  power,  joy, 
and  holiness.  These  are  the  promised  fruits  of  Christian- 
ity, and  these  Bright  conspicuously  attained.  Grod  was 
to  him,  all  through  his  stormy  career,  a  luminous  Reality. 
His  faith  was  stable.  He  saw  God's  presence  in  the  world 
as  clearly  as  Newman  saw  Him  in  the  Church.  The 
glory  he  beheld  was  not  manifested  in  the  miracles  of  the 
saints,  but  in  the  Spirit  of  love,  justice,  and  truth,  which 
is  in  the  world  battling  for  righteousness.  His,  too,  was 
an  inner  serenity  ever  deepening.  He  grew  in  power  over 
his  fellows  as  they  recognized  the  moral  elevation  of  his 
character,  and  his  joy  was  the  joy  of  battles  bravely 
fought  and  of  duty  nobly  done.  As  the  ideals  and  dis- 
ciplines of  his  life  were  di£Ferent  from  those  of  Newman, 
so  was  the  resulting  character  di£Ferent.  His  was  not 
the  gentle  other-worldliness  of  the  Catholic,  but  he 
achieved  those  rugged,  homely  virtues  which  won  the 
reverential  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Religion 
ministered  to  Bright  as  truly  as  to  Newman,  and  through 
him  worked  as  effectively  for  the  things  of  God.  To 
Bright  religion  consisted  in  obeying  the  First  and  the 
Second  Commandments,  and  in  having  the  Christlike 
spirit.  The  Church  was  the  brotherhood  of  believers 
participating  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  To  Newnuun  this 
seemed  unsubstantial  sentiment.  To  one  dogma  was  a 
fallible  statement  of  opinion,  divisive  in  its  nature;  to  the 
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other  it  was  the  articulate  word  of  the  Highest.  Spiritual 
authority  was  indispensable  to  Newman.  Bright  won- 
dered how  *' people  who  can  tell  us  so  much  about  the 
next  world  should  know  so  little  about  the  present." 
One  searched  the  past  for  wisdom;  the  other  declared, 
*'We  are  the  true  ancients,  we  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  forefathers  and  can  see  further."  One  believed 
intensely  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while  the  other 
sincerely  dreaded  it.  To  iJie  one  Christianity  was  a  life^ 
and  faith  was  the  courage  to  live  it;  to  the  other  Christian- 
ity was  a  system  of  revealed  truths  and  faith  was  knowledge 
and  obedience.  One  sought  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ;  the  other  longed  to  receive  of  His  fulness.  To 
Newman  the  fulness  of  Christ  was  revealed  in  the  wisdom 
and  glory  of  the  Church;  to  Bright  it  was  manifested  in 
the  just  and  free  institutions  which  His  spirit  has  built 
up  in  the  world.  To  one  the  way  of  life  was  so  obscure 
that  an  infallible  guide  was  needed;  to  the  other  the  way 
was  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man  need  not  err  therein. 
These  two  temperaments  of  which  Newman  and  Bright 
are  eminent  e3camples  appear  in  all  religious  history. 
With  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  they  have 
been  the  two  poles  making  the  world  of  religious  thought 
and  activity.  In  Israel  they  took  the  forms  of  priest 
and  prophet.  In  our  day  they  confront  each  other  as 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Catholic  mind  is  the 
priestly  mind  moulded  by  the  influences  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  developed  as  a  distinct  type  between  the 
third  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  like  it  in  either  Greece  or  Rome.  The 
priestly  temper  has  always  existed.  Supplemented  by 
dogma,  it  becomes  Catholic.  The  Protestant  mind  is 
the  prophetic  temper  trained  and  fashioned  by  the 
battles  and  responsibilities  of  the  past  three  centuries. 
These  tempers  are  fastened  deep  in  human  nature. 
Each  has  found  a  way  to  God,  but  the  Kindly  Light 
which  leads  one  is  darkness  to  the  other. 
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VI 

What  has  been  written  may  serve  to  i>ersuade  us  that 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  are  not  entirely  the  result 
of  ancient  rebellions  and  inherited  prejudices.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  are  the  outgrowths  of  those  tem- 
peramental characteristics  by  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
riched human  nature.  Yet  so  divergent  are  the  types 
of  mind  which  we  have  been  considering  that  men  of 
these  contradictory  temperaments  with  difficulty  under- 
stand each  other.  To  bring  the  extreme  Catholic  and  the 
extreme  Protestant  together  in  faith  and  worship  seems 
impossible  to  our  present  wisdom.  Even  if  Newman 
and  Bright  could  have  found  by  searching  a  common 
ground  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  it  would  have 
inspired  the  loyalty  of  neither.  Had  both  come  out 
from  those  customs  and  observances  which  had  hitherto 
nourished  their  spirits,  and  attempted  to  abide  together 
in  an  organization  constructed  of  common  agreements, 
the  rich  soul  of  Newman  would  have  felt  pauperized 
amid  the  naked  simplicities,  and  the  free  spirit  of  Bright 
would  have  chafed  as  in  a  prison. 

Newman  recognized  how  fundamental  are  the  differ- 
ences separating  spiritually  minded  people,  and  in  his 
later  years  greatly  deplored  them. 

''It  seems  to  me,"  he  writes,  ''that  the  first  step  to  any  chance  of 
unity  amid  our  divisions,  is  .for  religious  minds,  one  and  all,  to  live 
upon  the  Gospels." 

If  all  members  of  the  Family  of  God  ''live  upon  the 
Gospels"  they  will  certainly  co-operate  more  frequently 
and  cordially  in  wise  movements  for  the  establishment 
of  righteousness  in  the  world.  Joined  in  the  conoirade- 
ship  which  a  stupendous  task  imposes,  they  will  have  for 
each  other  broader  charity  and  profounder  comprehen- 
sion. Then  perchance,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  responsibiUties  of  personality,  in  the  divine 
light  which  always  shines  from  the  understanding  heart, 
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they  may  recognize  more  clearly  and  organize  effectively 
their  spiritual  unity.  Until  that  day  all  may  cherish  New- 
man's hope  ''that  our  good  God  has  not  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  religious  men  to  wish  and  pray  for  unity, 
without  intending  in  His  own  time  to  fulfil  the  prayer." 
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Errata  in  December  Number 

Because  of  the  war  Professor  Loots*  revised  pioots  of  his  article 
pn  'Xutheranism  and  Mysticism",  in  the  December  issue,  1914,  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  the  article  was  published  without  tlie 
author's  correction  of  the  translation.  Tie  Editor  assumes  leqxm- 
sibility  for  all  mistakes  and  obscurities,  and  is  relieved  to  hear  tbt 
the  original  German  text  will  be  printed  in  a  German  joumaL 
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Why  the  Church — ^in 
Christianity 

By  William  Porcher  DuBose,  M.A.,  S.T.D. 

A  very  popular  evangelist  was  recently  asked,  "Are  the 
churches,  or  the  Church,  essential  to  Christianity?'*     He 
^  reported  to  have  answered,  indirectly  and  practically  as 
follows:    "If  you  want  to  get  to  Europe — ^there  are  the 
diips.    If  you  object  to  the  ships  and  think  they  are  in 
the  way — of  course,  there  is  swimming."    I  wish,  in  the 
first  place,  to  point  in  the  simplest  way  to  the  notorious 
hxA  that  there  is  in  our  time  a  wide-spread  disposition  to 
dispense  with  the  Church,  or  the  Churches,  in  Christian- 
ity,   None  of  us,  I  think,  wish  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
g^t  deal  of  Christianity  outside  of  the  Churches :    Why 
does  it  so  much,  and  apparently  increasingly,  prefer  to 
lemain  outside?    But  again — ^within  the   Churches,   is 
there  not  an  equal  disposition  to  make  as  little  of  the 
Church,  and  as  little  use  of  the  Church,  as  such,  as  pos- 
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sibleP  Of  course  I  know  that  this  is  true  only  of  one  ol 
the  great  sections  of  Christianity,  and  that  there  are 
other  sections  which  to  this  one  seem  to  make  far  too 
much  of  the  Church  and  to  depend  disproportionately 
upon  its  ""mere"  acts  and  offices.  To  those  who  make 
however  much  of  the  Church  and  its  office,  I  hope  that 
what  I  shall  say  will  commend  itself  as  true  so  far  as  it 
goes.  To  those  who,  even  I  think,  make  much  too  little, 
I  hope  it  will  approve  itself  as  having  in  it  much  more  of 
truth  than  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  or  remem- 
bering. At  any  rate,  I  am  going  to  try  in  this  paper  to 
mean  by  the  Church  what  none  of  us  will  disclaim  as 
being  the  truth  and  essence  of  it, — ^though  some  may 
not  have  consciously  realized  its  full  reality,  and  others 
may  feel  that  fulness  of  it  is  still  lacking. 

The  "Why"  of  the  Church  depends  of  course  upon  its 
"What".  To  know  precisely  What  the  Church  is  would 
answer  completely  and  satisfactorily  all  questions  of 
Why  it  is, — ^that  is.  Why  itisde  jure  and  why  it  ought  to 
be  de  facto.  The  statement  I  shall  make  of  it  is  consis- 
tently that  of  the  New  Testament  taken  as  a  whole. 
Already  we  find  there  all  of  Christianity  that  we  know, 
and  increasingly  more  of  it  that  we  know  not  yet  and  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  know.  For  the  fulness  oF 
knowledge  depends  less  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
thing  to  be  known  than  upon  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  power  to  know  it. 

What  the  Church  is  depends  immediately  and  wholly 
upon  what  Christ  is, — ^for  the  Church  is  the  "Body"  and 
the  "Fulness"  of  Christ;  and  the  body  and  fulness  of  One 
are  inseparable  from  Oneself.  In  the  Gospel  from  the 
very  beginning  Christ  transcends  any  human  individual- 
ity. If  He  is  a  man.  He  is  also  Man — in  a  universal  and 
inclusive  sense  whose  beginning  and  end  of  truth  and 
meaning  we  shall  be  for  ever  engaged  in  fathoming  and 
understanding.  But  He  is  Man  because  He  is  not  only 
Man,  but  God  in  Man — ^which  is  the  whole  and  only 
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truth  and  meaning  of  Man.  Christ  is  Man  from  three 
points  of  view:  He  is  Man  in  divine  Conception,  in 
divine  process  or  operation,  and  in  divine  consummation 
and  fulfilment.  He  is  thus  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  humanity.  Before  Abraham,  or  even  Adam,  was — ^He 
is.  Because  He  is  the  divine  Mind  or  Thought  of  Man 
above  all  time.  Christ  as  Logos,  or  eternal  reason, 
meaning,  and  end  of  Man,  is  never  for  one  moment 
severed  from  the  universal  logos^  the  reason  and  meaning 
of  all  creation  as  One  Whole; — ^but  it  is  in  that  immediate 
and  special  function,  of  humanity  as  the  end  at  least  of 
terrestrial  evolutional  existence,  that  He  is  "manifested'' 
to  us  in  our  own  Gospel  history. 

Christ  is  Man,  not  only  thus  eternally  in  divine  thought 
or  meaning,  but  also  temporally  in  humanity's  own  actual 
process  of  being  and  becoming.  As  Adam  stands  to  us 
for  humanity  within  the  scope  and  activity  of  all  that  we 
call  Nature,  so  Christ  stands  to  us  for  that  same  humanity 
in  all  its  predestined,  accomplishing,  and  accomplished 
personal  oneness  with  God.  He  is  the  Way;  the  Truth, 
Fact  or  Act;  and  the  Fruit  in  Eternal  Life,  of  Man's  At- 
one-ment  with  God:  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  conscious, 
free,  and  personally  accomplished  Oneness  with  God. 
He  is  the  Oneness,  potential  by  nature,  made  and  become 
actual  by  the  necessary  reciprocal  action  of  Grace  and 
Faith.  In  the  One  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Humanity  has 
actually  passed,  undergone  transformation,  regeneration, 
or  new  creation,  from  its  own  inchoate  and  incomplete 
life  in  ourselves  into  life  in  God,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite, 
and  the  Perfect.  The  process  of  that  transition  is  given 
us  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  one  sense,  which  we  call  "in  faith,"  we  have  accom- 
plished that  transition  in  Christ.  In  another  sense, 
which  we  may  call  "in  fact",  the  task  for  us  in  time,  and, 
for  aught  we  know  in  eternity,  is  to  accomplish  that 
transition  in  ourselves  in  Christ.  It  is  God  only  Who 
can  work  it  in  us  to  will  and  to  do;  but  God  can  work  it 
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in  us  only  in  our  willing  and  doing.  Christ  is  God's  Will 
and  Word  to  work  it  in  us;  so  far  as  He  is  concerned,  it 
is  done.  He  tells  us  in  His  Grospel  how  on  our  part,  in 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  it  shall  be  done  just  so  fast  as  we 
are  able  to  receive,  appropriate  and  assimilate  to  our- 
selves the  Word  of  Life  which  alone  is  able  to  save  our 
souls. 

Now  Christ  without  the  Church,  or  short  of  the  Church, 
was  and  is  an  individual  man.  He  may  have  been  never 
so  divine  a  man — ^never  so  much  God  in  the  flesh,  his 
individual  flesh;  but  He  was  not  God  in  Man  but  only 
God  in  a  man.  He  was  not,  and  is  not,  God  in  ris.  His 
individual  flesh  was  only  His  one  natiural  body;  the  Flesh 
of  His  true  and  complete  Incarnation  was  the  Whole 
Body  of  our  humanity.  It  is  the  Church  only  that  is 
His  true  and  abiding  Body,  the  real  Incarnation — "the 
Fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all,"  that  which  He  fills 
with  Himself  as  the  soul  or  spirit  fills  the  body  and 
makes  it  all  Itself.  So  true  is  it  that  the  Church  is 
Christ's  body  and  self,  and  that  we  are  in  Him  only  as 
we  are  in  it,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  at  the  extra  eccles- 
iam  nulla  salus^ — if  we  mean  Christian  salvation: 
"Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  Himself  the  Saviour 
of  the  Body."  As  only  the  soul  can  save  the  body,  only 
the  spirit  can  sanctify  and  save  the  flesh,  so  only  Christ 
as  the  Head  and  Heart,  the  Soul  and  Body,  of  our  human- 
ity is  Christian  salvation.  We  are  fallen  away  from  the 
meaning  and  actuality  of  the  Church,  if  not  of  the  fact  of 
Christ  Himself  in  the  world,  and  of  ourselves  in  Him, 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  come  down  to  and  acquiesce 
in  the  conception  and  use  of  it  as  a  creation  and  matter 
of  mere  human  expediency  or  utility.  The  easy  and 
endless  existence  and  multiplication  of  Churches,  as 
against  The  Church,  has  been  the  natural  result  as  well 
as  the  clear  evidence  of  a  growing  loss  of  any  real  sense 
of  the  divine  and  necessary  fact  of  the  latter;  and  this, 
I  hope,  we  are  all  more  and  more  coming  to  realize  and 
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feel.  I  can  best  indicate,  perhaps,  what  I  hope  and 
believe  to  be  the  growing  attitude  of  many  by  trying  to 
express  my  own.  I  am  commonly  and  popularly  called 
an  EpiscopaUan.  I  have  always  been  much  more  in- 
clined to  call  myself  a  Chiurchman, — and  this,  more  and 
more,  distinctly  in  the  broadest  instead  of  in  (what  it 
might  easily  be,  and  often  is)  the  narrowest  of  senses. 
The  narrow  sense  is,  that  my  Church  is  The  Chiurch, 
which  is  only  less  far  from  the  truth  than  that  there  is 
no  "The  Church", — ^that  a  Church  or  any  Church,  is 
only  the  way  or  form  in  which  any  body  or  kind  of 
Christian  embodies  Christianity  for  itself. 

The  broad  view  is  that  The  Chiu^ch  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  One :  that  Unity  is,  implicitly  if  not  expUcitly , 
its  sole  and  whole  bemg  and  definition.  The  Church  is 
Oneness  with  God,  and  oneness  with  all  else  in  God. 
There  may  be,  and  are,  churches,  but  only  in  some  sec- 
tional (not  sectarian)  sense — in  the  sense  of  being  a  part 
of  (not  cut  off  from)  the  whole.  There  was  a  chiu^ch  in 
Corinth,  but  only  as  being  part  of  The  Chiu^ch  which  is 
Christ.  Anything  more  raised  the  question  of  a  divided 
Christ.  My  being  a  Chiu'chman  therefore  does  not 
mean  "Only  my  Church",  in  the  restricted  or  sectional 
sense;  it  means  distinctively  ^^not  only  my  Chiu'ch"  in 
that  sense.  I  am  anythingsoever  else  only  that  I  may 
thereby  be  best  and  most  a  member  of  The  Body  and  a 
partaker  of  the  Fulness  of  Christ  Himself.  A  man  in 
order  to  be  an  American  has  to  be  something  else  of  a 
narrower  or  more  sectional  designation — a  New  Yorker 
or  a  Tennesseean;  but  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
a  Section  and  a  Sect.  And  there  may  be  sections,  and 
yet  not  sects,  other  and  otherwise  than  merely  local  or 
geographical.  Whatever  I  may  be  as  part,  and  in  what- 
ever distinction  from  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the  vital 
and  essential  point  is  that  I  must  be  in  The  Church,  and 
in  the  most  living  relation  to  it  possible  for  me. 

The  most  needed  new,  and  ever  to  be  renewed,  begin- 
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ning  of  Christianity — certainly  for  that  section  of 
Christianity  of  which  I  am,  and  for  which  I  am  now 
speaking — ^is  an  ever  fresh  reaUzation  and  valuation  of 
Christ,  not  for  what  He  merely  means  but  for  what  He 
actually  is.  The  only  available  and  real  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  to  know  Him  in  what  He  always  and  every- 
where is,  and  not  only  for  what  He  ever  in  any  time  or 
place  was  or  did.  We  must  know  Christ  as  an  Eternal 
relation,  attitude,  and  disposition  to  us  of  God;  as  an 
actual,  constant  operation,  process  and  order  of  life  in 
us  of  God;  as  God's  not  only  expressive  but  creative  and 
completive  Word  to  us  of  all  that  we  essentially  are  and 
all  that  we  ought  to  be. 

What  human  word  best  expresses  our  own  proper  and 
possible  relation,  our  available  attitude  and  status  toward 
that  Word  of  God  that  Christ  is — ^that  at  once  declara- 
tion, connnandment,  promise  and  gift  of  all  of  Himself 
in  us  that  we  can  contain?  Is  oiu*  response  to  it  expressed 
adequately  or  possibly  in  the  word  "Obedience"?  I 
mean  in  any  sense  or  fact  of  present  or  terrestrial  obe- 
dience to  which  we  give  the  name  of  "Righteousness". 
Is  not  true  Christianity  a  perpetual  and  ever-deepening 
sense  and  consciousness  of  uiu*ighteousness?  It  does 
indeed  express  and  demand  obedience,  righteousness;  but 
if  that  were  all,  it  would  only  demand  an  eternal  and 
infinite  impossibility.  It  would  bring  to  us  only  con- 
demnation and  death,  never  justification  and  life.  But 
no, — Christianity  is  not  the  demand  upon  us  for  righteous- 
ness; it  is  infinitely  and  eternally  more  than  that.  It  is 
the  demand  upon  us — ^because  it  is  also  the  promise  and 
gift  to  us — of  God  our  Righteousness.  God-in-us  is  no 
mere  act  of  obedience  on  our  part;  righteousness  is  no 
natural  or  moral  or  human  endowment.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  a  personal  and  spiritual  union  with  God;  it  is  an  in- 
carnation of  God  and  a  regeneration  and  resurrection  of 
man.  Consequently  oiu*  proper  and  possible  status  and 
relation  to  Christ  is  not  obedience,  but  the  infinitely  more 
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potent  and  available  one  of  Faith.  Obedience  is  limited 
to  what  we  are  or  can  be,  faith  unites  and  allies  us  with 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  A  true  obedience  or  will  to 
obey  only  more  and  more  discovers  its  impotence  as  it 
the  more  realizes  the  endless  and  limitless  demand  upon 
it.  A  true  faith  can  say  and  will  say,  "I  can  bear  all 
things,  do  all  things,  be  all  things,  through  Him  that 
helpeth  me." — ^But  it  has  to  be  a  very  true  faith:  a  faith 
that  at-one-s  itself  in  truth  with  God  in  Christ. 

There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why  the  righteousness 
of  faith — ^both  in  esse  and  in  posse — is  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  that  of  obedience, — ^besides  the  quite  suflficient 
one  that  only  in  faith  alone,  and  in  hope  and  love  which 
are  the  substance  and  form  of  faith,  is  obedience  even 
thinkably  possible.  But  I  will  give  just  one  additional 
reason.  The  end  of  Christ  as  God-in-Man  is  human 
perfection  and  blessedness, — it  is  our  perfection  and 
blessedness,  i.e.  our  holiness,  righteousness,  and  eternal 
life.  But  while  all  these  are  oiu*s,  and  are  nothing  to  us 
except  as  actually  also  ours,  they  are  given  to  us,  they 
are  made  the  supreme  object  of  oiu*  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
of  our  deathless  desire,  pursuit,  and  progressive  attain- 
ment— ^not  as  ours,  but  as  always  without,  beyond,  and 
above  us.  Instead  of  centering  us  in  ourselves,  in  lis 
and  oursy  they  are  for  ever  leading  us  out  of  ourselves 
to  seek  and  find  ourselves  in  Other  and  others.  The 
selfhood  we  want,  the  personal  perfection  and  blessedness 
we  love  and  seek  we  know  in  ourselves  only  in  the  want 
of  them;  we  have  them  only  in  Christ  in  whom  God 
has  given  them  to  us — ^not  as  possible  objects  of  our 
attaiimient,  but  as  certain  results  of  Christ  in  us 
through  the  one  effective  means  and  method  of  our 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love  in  and  of  Him.  What  one 
knows,  loves,  desires  and  wills — that  one  most  certainly 
and  effectually  does  and  is.  That  perfect  faith  in  Christ, 
which  includes  all  these,  will  not  only  now  make  us 
Christ's,  but  will  in  the  end  make  us  Christ,  in  all  that 
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fiilxies§  of  Clirist  vhidi  i§  His  Bodhr  mad  Wi— If^  wUdi  is 
Hi§  Churcii  and  indudes  as. 

I  will  not  Dov  undertake  to  define  Tint  Chmnh  further 
than  as  our  Lord  Himself  defines  it,  or  as  Christianity 
from  the  beginning  has  leeei^eJ  and  taken  it — as  the 
Body  and  Fuhiess  of  Himself.  Our  relatioo,  both  as  to 
its  what  and  its  how,  its  matter  and  its  m^mnm^  to  the 
li\-ing  and  life-giving  Body  of  Christ,  He  ITiKMiplf  bas 
expressed  and  appointed  in  the  two  sacraments  of  His 
Life, — the  sacrament  of  birth  into  Him,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  continuous  life  in  and  through  ffim;  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  not 
merely  the  meaning  but  for  the  reality  and  the  actuality 
of  our  Christianity,  everything  both  rests  upon  and  turns 
upon  our  understanding  and  our  practical  use  of  these 
two  sacraments.  Some  will  say,  '^es,  so  far  as  they  go." 
Others,  and  very  many  of  us,  need  to  go  much  further 
than  we  do  in  our  understanding  and  living  up  to  than. 
One  side  thinks  that  the  other  makes  excessive  and 
superstitious  use  of  them;  the  other  thinks  that  the  one 
has  lost  all  virtue  and  reality  out  of  them.  The  point 
upon  which  all  may  stand  together  as  a  mean  between 
all  possible  excess  or  defect  I  shall  endeavour  to  determine 
as  follows: 

Christianity  does  not  only  humanly  mean  something, — 
it  divinely  is  something.  It  is  in  itself  infinitely  and 
eternally  more  than  at  present  it  can  mean  for  us.  What- 
ever of  true  it  may  mean  to  us,  it  t^  all  that,  and  as  much 
mdre  as  it  will  take  an  eternity  fully  to  realize.  Christ  is 
indeed  an  Ideal,  but  the  whole  value  and  religion  of  Him 
as  such  is  that  He  is  All  the  Actual  of  that  Ideal.  A  Word 
of  God  not  only  means,  but  Is.  Wliat  is  needed  to  make 
Christ  to  us  Everything  of  God  and  ourselves,  is  faith 
enough  to  know  Him  as  such.  He  can  be  to  us  only  so 
much  as  we  can  know  Him.  The  function  of  faith  is  to 
see  God  in  all  that  He  is,  and  to  hear  Him  in  all  that 
He  says.     If  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  to  us,  then  is 
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He  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  very  God 
to  us.  So  again,  if  true  sacraments  are  words  of  Christ, 
words  of  God,  to  us — then  are  they  what  they  say  to  us. 
They  only  are  not  so  to  so  many,  or  to  any  at  all,  because 
we  do  not  see  them,  or  hear  them,  or  take  them  so.  The 
sacrament  actually  is  to  every  one  all  it  means — not 
merely  what  he  means  by  it  but  what  God  means  by  it  — 
Who  takes  it  so.  It  is  not  that  our  faith  puts  all  its  reality 
into  the  sacrament  in  itself  ^  but  only  that  our  lack  of 
faith  takes  all  realization  or  actualization  of  the  sacrament 
oat  of  us.  We  either  receive  God  in  Christ  or  else  reject 
and  deny  Him  in  every  sacramental  act.  He  is  always 
there  in  all  the  significance  of  the  act  to  be  either  taken 
or  refused. 

I  can  easily  sympathize  with  the  Quaker  who  prefers 
to  take  his  reUgion  in  inward  experiences  rather  than  in 
external  acts  which,  while  such  awful  reaUties  with  God, 
are  so  often  such  lifeless  forms  with  us.  But  soon  the 
Quaker  in  his  silent  and  invisible  acts  of  religion  must 
think  and  feel  in  terms  of  the  Sacraments  of  Life.  He 
must  realize,  or  make  real  to  and  in  himself,  the  gracious 
Act  of  God  in  both  bringing  and  receiving  him  into  Christ; 
and  no  less  the  continuous  grace  which  through  that 
union,  sustained  and  fed  by  Communion,  imparts  to 
him  as  his  daily  bread  the  eternal  life  of  Christ.  The 
question  for  the  Quaker  (apart  from  the  fact  that  Christ 
Himself  instituted  and  ordained  relation  with  Himself  in 
and  through  sacraments)  is  whether  independence  of 
outward  expression  or  form  ensures,  or  is  the  true  and 
best  way  to,  inward  spirituality.  In  fact  there  is  for  us 
no  such  thing  as  independence  of  form;  there  are  mental 
and  even  spiritual,  as  well  as  material,  forms;  which  are 
quite  as  liable  to  lapse  into  formality.  The  very  silence 
and  invisibility  of  the  Quaker's  spiritual  acts  are  them- 
selves only  other  forms  which  mean  and  express  the  same 
thing.  All  human  life  consists  in  putting  into  the  mani- 
fold necessary  forms  of  our  existence  the  substance  or 
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reality  which  they  mean,  and  so  often  are  not.  The 
whole  business  and  difficulty  of  life  is  to  realize  the  things 
that  make  life,  to  enter  into  the  reason,  meaning,  end  and 
purpose  of  ourselves  and  all  else,  to  actualize  existence. 
We  will  not  do  this  by  merely  changing  one  form  into 
another,  but  only  by  going  through  the  form  or  expres- 
sion given  us  into  the  reality  or  substance  of  which  it  is 
the  vehicle  and  which  can  be  conveyed  to  us  only  through 
some  form. 

So  I  say  with  Luther  that  the  beginning  and  end  of 
our  Christianity  is  to  realize  or  make  real  our  baptism — ^to 
he  what  God  (not  only  by  His  Word  which  is  Christ,  but 
by  His  individual  word  to  each  of  us  in  our  baptism) 
has  not  only  pronounced  us  but  made  us — parts  and 
members  of  Christ.  I  know  too  well  what  it  means  to 
say  that  baptism  ordy  makes  us  members  of  the  Church 
(and  with  many  of  us  not  even  that) — by  no  means  always, 
perhaps  never,  reaUy  members  of  Christ.  That  comes 
from  dividing  the  whole  truth  of  baptism  into  two  parts, 
God's  part  and  our  part — God*s  part  of  grace  or  making 
us,  and  our  part  of  becoming  or  being  made.  Now  which 
of  these  two  parts  is  the  res  or  thing  in  baptism ;  for  both 
are  probably  never  simultaneously  together  in  the  act. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  of  course  God's  part  is  always  in  the 
act;  but  man's  part  (if  that  means  his  subjective  or 
personal  appropriation  and  consciousness  of  membership 
in  Christ  and  sonship  of  God)  hardly  ever  originates 
in  the  moment  and  act  of  baptism :  that  takes  place  either 
before  or  after.  Upon  that  point  let  us  pause  a  moment. 
To  concentrate  onesidedly  upon  man's  part  in  baptism 
will  necessitate  the  insistence  upon  only  what  is  called 
"believer's  baptism;"  one  must  bring  faith  and  obedience 
as  the  precondition  of  the  reception  of  whatever  of  dis- 
tinctive divine  gift  is  conveyed  in  the  instrument  of  bap- 
tism. The  other  side  takes  the  position  that  God's 
whole  part  is  prior  to  and  imconditioned  by  man's  part 
in  baptism.     God  gives  the  whole  Christ  unconditionally 
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to  every  human  being:  the  connnand  to  us  is  to  go  forth 
and  include  all  nations,  all  men,  in  Christ.  There  is 
absolutely  no  limit  or  condition  to  the  gift;  faith  and 
obedience  are  the  conditions  only  of  our  reception  of  the 
gift  and  any  consequent  profit  by  it,  "God  gives  us  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  the  life." 
Now  this,  "having,"  not  God*s  giving,  is  an  act  of  faith 
and  obedience,  and  so  it  is  conditional  upon  these.  Whether 
this  faith  comes  before  or  in  or  after  baptism,  it  makes 
good  in  us  and  for  us  the  absolutely  unconditional  gift 
to  every  human  being  of  the  life  of  God  in  Christ — ^which 
baptism  in  itself  is,  but  which  it  is  in  us  only  through 
faith  and  obedience.  And  so  I  repeat  that  to  make  good, 
to  realize  or  make  real  and  actual,  our  baptism,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  Christianity. 

Now  to  make  good  the  act  and  fact  of  our  birth  in  Christ, 
'we  need  equally  to  make  good  the  perpetual  fact  and  con- 
tinuous act  of  oiu*  life  in  EKm.  For  life  in  Christ  is  never 
only  a  fact,  it  is  ever  the  most  strenuous  of  human  acts. 
*ro  live  God  in  this  world  is  nothing  else  or  less  than  the 
life  of  Christ  even  as  He  lived  it:  "I  have  overcome  the 
world"  is  the  only  full  and  free  and  final  expression  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  anything  less  than  all  that  baptism  says  it  is, 
a  death  to  sin  and  a  new  and  risen  life  in  God.  And  life 
cannot  be  intermitted;  it  must  be  lived  every  day  and  all 
the  time.  Man  lives  not  only  by  the  bread  of  the  body: 
he  needs  to  labour  for  that  which  perishes  not,  which 
nourishes  unto  life  eternal.  Union  is  maintained  only 
through  communion. 

Christianity  is  expressed  in  terms  which  are  preserved 
largely  only  through  inherited  reverence  and  habit.  The 
Cross  is  still  with  many  both  weakness  and  fooUsh- 
ness;  daily  dying  and  Uving  is  an  absurd  extravagance  of 
speech.  When  Christianity  is  emptied  of  its  eternal 
and  infinite  reality  it  naturally  relapses  into  what  it 
seemed  to  Jew  and  Greek  in  the  beginning.    As  a  require- 
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ment  and  obligation  upon  ourselves  for  today  and  to- 
morrow it  is  not  only  an  impossibility  but  an  absurdity. 
It  is  an  actual  and  a  possible  truth  and  reality  to  us  only 
in  faith,  hope,  and  love — only  as  God's  Word  says  it, 
promises  it,  gives  it  to  us  in  Christ.  In  no  other  sense  or 
way  could  it  all  become  and  be  ours,  as  it  is,  now  and 
here.  But  it  must  be  ours  here  and  now :  only  faith  in  it 
here  can  ever  make  it  fact  in  us  hereafter. 

Bishop  Butler  somewhere  (not  now  at  hand)  shows  the 
analogy  between  the  Christian  conception  of  humanity 
as  One  Man  under  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  the 
natiu*al  fact  of  the  solidarity  of  Mankind,  of  all  men  as 
members  one  of  another  under  the  highest  ideal  unity — 
which  (and  not  their  actual  diversity)  is  the  eternally 
real.  He  proves  that  the  social  or  other-regarding 
instincts,  impulses,  and  affections  of  men  are  as  much  a 
primitive  and  integral  part  of  their  natures  as  the  individ- 
ual or  self-regarding.  Christianity  in  its  Love-oneness 
in  Christ  (not  only  all  men  but  all  things  One  in  Him) 
is  not  the  alteration  of  nature  or  humanity,  but  their 
fulfilment  and  completion.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
that  revealed  religion  is  a  repubUcation  of  natural  religion  ; 
that  baptism  is  a  declaration  of  what  we  already  are, — 
that  is,  children  of  God  and  members  one  of  another  in 
the  Family  of  God.  Only,  this  great  truth  of  the  oneness 
of  Nature  and  Christ — or  of  nature  and  reUgion — does 
not  and  must  not  deny  the  necessity  and  the  fact  of  a 
new  birth  or  creation,  a  regeneration  and  resurrection, 
from  one  to  the  other.  Creation  is  not  so  much  an  act 
as  a  process :  we  become  more  and  more  not  only  by  the 
natural  growth  or  oiu*  own  increase  of  what  we  are  already, 
but  by  the  constant  addition  to  us,  from  without  and 
above,  of  what  we  were  not  in  ourselves,  of  what  God 
Himself  is  becoming  in  us  and  so  we  in  Him.  The  new- 
born or  twice-born  man,  the  spiritual  man,  is  indeed  still 
his  old  or  natural  self,  but  he  is  that  self  plus  that  which 
he  was  not  before,  plus  what  God,  through  His  Word 
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and  by  His  Spirit  (i.e.  through  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost) 
is  now  in  him  as  He  never  was  before.  To  put  on  Christ 
is  not  a  fact  of,  nor  a  process  of,  nature  or  ourselves;  it  is 
a  continuous  act  or  process  of  God  in  us,  which  we  make 
our  own  only  through  faith.  The  new  birth  or  the  new 
life  is  indeed  ours  too,  oiu*  own  act  and  oiu*  own  work, — 
but  it  is  ours  only  as  it  is  not  only  ours,  but  God's  in  us. 
It  is  only  the  faith  that  takes  Ufe  as  God's  work  in  us — 
that  can  convert  it  into,  and  enable,  the  obedience  or 
righteousness  which  makes  it  our  work  in  God.  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  "to  usward" — ^in  all  the  fulness  of  that 
relation — as  Purpose,  Promise  and  Fulfilment,  as  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  ourselves.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  in 
Christ  as  "God  to  us,"  if  given  free  scope  as  the  divine 
and  only  Way,  will  work  out  in  response  all  the  fulness 
of  "Us  to  God."  God's  hoUness,  righteousness,  life — ^made 
thus  ours  in  faith,  will  (thus  too)  best  and  most  surely 
make  themselves  ours  in  fact. 

Thus  the  spiritual,  the  Christ,  in  us  is  all  the  natural, — 
just  as  the  man  of  maturest  reason  is  all  that  the  uncon- 
scious and  insensible  foetus  was  in  the  womb:  he  is  its 
reason,  meaning,  end  and  purpose.  But  the  spiritual 
or  Christ  in  us,  while  in  a  sense  in  us  from  the  beginning — 
that  is  to  say  while  potential  even  in  our  natural  selves 
or  our  nature — ^is  far  more  in  its  actuality  than  our 
natural  selves  or  our  nature:  as  much  more  as  Christ 
Himself,  while  all  of  man,  was  also  more  than  man,  was 
God-Man.  This  truth  to  be  seen  in  its  Wholeness  (and 
its  truth  is  only  in  its  Wholeness)  must  be  looked  at 
completely  on  both  sides.  Christ  is  as  truly  God  as  man, 
and  as  truly  man  as  God :  just  as  man  is  as  truly  son  of  God 
as  he  is  product  of  Nature,  and  as  truly  product  of 
Nature  as  he  is  son  of  God.  He  has  to  reaUze  Himself 
(whether  we  mean  Christ  or  Man)  in  both  sides  or  stages 
of  His  (or  his)  being:  to  do  either  is  to  do,  or  is  only  through 
doing,  the  other.  God-Manhood  is  already  a  reaUty  in 
Cbri3ty  and  has  got  to  be  an  actuality  in  us  and  in  the 
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world — if  it  takes  eternity  and  all  of  God  to  make  it. 
But  in  the  meantime,  whether  possible  or  not  (or  when 
only  possible),  for  the  individual  man  or  for  humanity 
there  is  none  other  goal,  there  is  no  other  end  either 
natural  or  spiritual,  than  God-Manhood.    It  must  be  a 
Faith,  a  Hope,  a  Love  to  us,  and  no  mere  ideal  but  an 
Actual,  though  it  be  as  high  as  God  and  as  distant  as 
Eternity.    There  is  no  limit  to  Truth,  Beauty,  or  Good- 
ness and  Good,  to  Holiness,  Righteousness,  or  Life;  and 
since  these  are  our  nature,  as  well  as  our  Super-nature 
or  destinature — there  can  and  must  be  no  limit  to  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love.    I  have  implied  that  Christ  is  the  end 
or  goal  not  only  of  the  individual  soul,  in  whatever  Heav- 
en is  (in  fact  heaven  needs  no  other  definition  than  simply 
"To  be  where  and  what  Christ  is**), — ^but  also  of  Human- 
ity where  it  is,  here  on  earth.     Our  Lord  Himself  teaches 
us  to  pray  not  that  we  may  be  in  heaven,  but  that  heaven 
may  come  and  be  on  earth:  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  us.    That  we  shall  make  a  heaven  of  earth  is  a 
vastly  other  and  harder  task  than  that  we  shall  be  taken 
out  of  this  world  of  pain  and  impossibilities  into  a  heaven 
of  pure  and  endless  ease.     Our  Lord  at  the  threshold 
of   His   ministry — ^that   ministry   which    was   primarily 
the  solving  for  us  in  His  own  Person  the  problem  and 
process  of  eternal  life  (or  of  God-Manhood) — was  met  by 
the  doubt  (because  the  human  impossibility)  expressed 
in  the  words:    "If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  conmiand 
these  stones  that  they  be  made  bread."     He  knew  that 
He  was  undertaking  the  impossible;  and  His  victory  over 
the  natural  fear  or  doubt  found  one  expression  out  of 
many  in  the  utterance  several  years  after,"God  is  able 
out  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 
Abraham  is  the  great  exemplar  of  that  human  faith  which 
at-ones  itself  with  God  who  "quickens  the  dead  and  calls 
things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were."    Such  a  faith 
will  not  stagger  at  the  Word  that  even  "the  kingdom  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,"    I  who 
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can  see  God  in  me,  who  can  foresee  all  myself  in  God — why 
shall  I  hesitate  to  look  further  and  farther,  and  see  not 
only  God  in  the  world  but  all  the  world  in  God?  Is  God 
farther  relatively  from  being  in  humanity,  in  society,  in 
business,  in  politics,  in  war,  in  not  only  the  Church  but 
the  State,  and  in  even  international  relations, — ^than  in 
us  who  yet  can  believe  that  He  t^  in  us  and  can  hope  that 
we  shall  be  as  wholly  in  Him?  And  are  not  that  faith 
and  hope,  however  far  off,  ground  enough  and  cause 
enough  to  justify  all  possible  love,  service,  and  sacrifice 
that  we  can  expend  upon  it?  Especially  when  we  know 
that,  whether  or  no  justified  by  infinite  and  eternal  fact 
and  reality,  just  that  love,  service,  and  sacrifice  thus 
expended,  and  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  constitutes  all  the  greatness,  glory,  and 
blessedness  of  even  our  present  and  temporal  being, 

I  can  see  the  whole  field  of  compromises  that  might  be 
necessary,  and  even  right  for  the  time,  in  the  endless 
process  of  the  transition  of  the  natiu*al  into  the  spiritual, 
from  the  himian  into  the  divine,  from  the  creatiu*e  to  God. 
For  example  I  can  conceive  how  despotism,  how  slavery, 
how  a  thousand  violences,  such  as  not  only  wars  but 
massacres  and  exterminations,  persecutions,  etc.,  can  have 
seemed  to  have  been  more  than  merely  permitted  by  God 
and  so  to  have  had  the  positive  sanction  and  even  command 
of  religion.  I  can  myself  recall  a  time  and  conditions  under 
which  duelling,  lynch-law,  and  similar  practices,  could 
naturally  seem  more  than  necessities,  even  reasonable  and 
right,  in  the  face  and  in  lieu  of  worse  and  greater  and  no 
otherwise  to  be  dealt  with  evils.  There  might  be  some 
things,  purely  natiu*al  and  even  anti-spiritual,  which 
can  be  displaced  and  replaced  only  by  purely  spiritual 
substitutes, — and  therefore  can  be  aboUshed  only  when 
adequate  spiritual  principles  and  motives  exist  and  proper 
spiritual  conditions  permit.  I  might  recount  an  instance, 
in  the  (forever)  past,  where  nothing  could — there  was 
nothing  that  could — absolve  or  excuse  a  man  from  fighting 
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a  duel,  but  the  actually  higher  reason  and  motive  of  a 
genuinely  Christian  courage  and  manhood.  When  this 
arrives,  despotism,  slavery,  violences,  irrationalities,  and 
inequities  of  all  sorts,  that  were  inevitable  until  there 
were  higher  reasons,  and  motives,  and  forces  to  replace 
and  abolish  them,  become,  or  at  least  can  be  seen,  felt, 
known,  acknowledged  and  abandoned  as  sins.  So,  in 
Christianity  we  have  to  be  redeemed  not  merely  from 
evils,  but  from  the  mere  nature  and  natural,  and  from 
the  mere  himian  selfhood,  in  which  such  evils  are  both 
inevitable  and  incurable. 

To  come  back  to  the  very  superficial  question  and 
answer  with  which  this  paper  began, — Nothing  less  than 
all  the  truth  and  reality  of  What  the  Church  is  will 
answer  all  the  question  of  Why  it  is  necessary  in  Chris- 
tianity. Even  treating  the  Church,  as  is  done  in  that 
purely  popular  form,  as  only  a  way  or  means  of  "getting 
there," — as  the  ships  are  certainly  only  a  conveyance 
to  the  other  and  complete  end  and  fact  of  Europe  itself, — 
in  us  and  in  our  world  the  matter  of  means  is  not  a  n^li- 
gible  one:  we  do  not  attain  ends  without  the  use  of  means. 
And  the  Church  as  the  Sacrament  of  Christ  stands  in  the 
Origins  of  Christianity  very  much  on  the  same  level  as 
Christ  Himself  as  the  Sacrament  of  God.  But  the 
sacrament  is  not  a  sacrament  indeed — ^is  not  a  truly 
divine  sign,  a  word,  or  The  Word,  of  God, — unless  it  is 
more  than  a  sign;  unless  it  is  The  Thing  signified.  Christ 
is  not  an  outward  and  visible  sign — minus  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  (the  gift  and  fact  and  reality)  of 
God  Himself  with  us  and  in  us.  And  as  God  is  in  Christ 
as  the  Sacrament  of  Himself  and  His  Life, — ^just  so  is 
Christ  in  His  Chiurch  which  is  His  Body,  and  the  Fulness 
of  GUmself  in  our  himianity  and  in  ourselves. 

Christ,  the  Church,  the  Sacraments, — all  represent  (and 
are)  what  Baron  von  HUgel  so  aptly  calls  the  Gwenneas 
in  Christianity:  that  is,  not  what  we  must  be  in  ourselves 
in  order  to  have,  but  what  we  must  have  in  and  of  God 
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in  order  to  be.  One  is  not  in  any  sense,  either  of  birth 
or  adoption,  the  son  of  another  by  first  himself  being 
it  and  then  being  received  and  treated  as  such.  On  the 
contrary,  only  by  having  become  sons  or  been  made  sons 
by  The  Other,  prior  to  oiu'selves  and  from  without  our- 
selves, by  nature  or  by  grace  or  by  both, — can  we  either 
know  or  call  ourselves  sons,  or  begin  to  realize  in  oiu'selves 
the  meaning  and  reaUty  of  sonship.  Because  we  are  sons 
of  God — ^by  creation  and  by  incarnation,  by  nature  and 
by  grace,  by  double  birth  of  Hun,  in  Adam  and  in  Christ, 
—God  sends  forth  into  our  hearts  the  Spirit  of  His  Son, 
or  of  sonship  indeed,  whereby  we  cry  "Abba,  Father." 
We  do  not  become,  or  are  not  made,  sons  through  having 
the  spirit,  we  have  the  spirit  through  having  been  made, 
and  (by  act  of  God)  being y  sons.  Our  part  is  not  to 
become,  but  to  realize  that  we,  through  grace  and  act  of 
God  in  Christ,  are  sons  of  God.  In  a  word,  Christianity  is : — 
to  realize  or  to  make  real  (not  in  themselves  but  only  in 
ourselves)  the  truths  and  facts  of  God  in  Christ,  of  Christ 
in  His  Chiurch  or  Body,  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  fulness  of 
the  life  of  Christ  and  of  God,  in  humanity  and  in  us. 
Faith  is  the  doing  this;  and  where  Faith  is,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  real,  will  ensue  Holiness,  Righteousness, 
and  Eternal  Life,  which  are  the  elements  and  process  of 
our  conversion  into  the  Life  and  Likeness  of  God. 

I  have  described  only  what  the  Church  is,  so  far  as 
it  is  embodied  in  the  two  universally  accepted  sacraments 
of  Spiritual  Birth  and  Life  in  Christ.  This  is  not  to 
exclude  or  ignore  whatever  more,  of  organization,  of 
order,  of  practice,  or  of  worship  or  devotion,  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  and  preserve  the  primal  and  vital 
essentials — of  Unity,  Holiness,  Universahty,  and  Contin- 
uity. These  latter  are  the  Church,  are  Christ  and 
Christianity.  All  else  are  only  means  or  modes  or  condi- 
tions of  these.  About  those  means  or  modes  or  manners 
are  practically  all  our  difficulties  and  differences  within 
what  we  are  not  hopelessly  disagreed  in  our  wilUngness 
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to  call^The  Church.  Unless  our  variant  principles  and 
conscientious  insistences  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  honestly 
and  sincerely  subordinated  to  the  Things  that  we  agree 
in  knowing  are  Christianity — ^namely,  Oneness  with  God 
in  Christ,  and  Oneness  with  Humanity  in  Christ— they 
are  Sin. 
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Christianity 

By  C.  S.  W.  Horsefield,  B,A.  (Cambridge)/ 

It  will  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  feel  any  anxiety  lest 
the  title  of  this  paper  should  have  led  any  to  anticipate 
a  complete  analysis  of  Christianity,  after  the  style  of  a 
certain  modem  school,  in  process  of  which  our  faith  is 
shown  to  be  a  compoimd  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
drawn  from  various  sources,  which  are  skilfully  separated 
oflf  one  by  one  and  allocated  to  their  respective  origins — 
Hellenic,  Mithraic,  Egyptian,  etc. — ^until  we  are  left  with 
the  little  nucleus  of  ethnic  animism  round  which  it  all 
grew  up.  Neither  is  there  much  need  to  disown  the  op- 
I>osite  point  of  view,  which  refuses  to  recognize  any  bene- 
ficial contribution  to  Christianity  on  the  part  of  other 
nations;  whose  motto  appears  to  be,  in  the  words  of 
ILaocoon,  "  Timed  Danaos  et  dona  ferentesy "  and  which 
regards  with  suspicion  any  suggestion  of  Greek  influence 
upon  Christian  faith.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
hardly  accurate  title,  chosen  rather  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  would  seem  to  imply  the  view  of  some  at  least 

^Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Horsefield,  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Horsefield,  vicar 
of  St.  Silas,  Bristol,  came  into  residence  at  Cambridge  in  October, 
1910,  with  a  scholarship  at  Pembroke  College.  In  June,  1913,  he 
graduated  B.A.,  with  first  class  honours  in  the  Classical  Tripos. 
He  proceeded  to  read  for  Part  II  of  the  Theolo^cal  Tripos,  special- 
izing in  Dogmatics,  but  a  career,  full  of  promise  in  every  respect, 
was  cut  short  by  an  illness  which  developed  fatally  in  February, 
1914.  Mr.  Horsefield  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Student  Move- 
ment, e^>ecially  interested  in  missions,  and  it  had  been  his  hope  to 
take  Ho^  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  paper  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pembroke  College  Theological  Society  in 
November,  1913. 
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of  the  soi-disant  "modem  Churchmen,'*  who  recognize 
the  centrality  of  the  divine  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  regard  it  as  having  been  supplemented  with  elements 
contributed  by  these  other  religions,  which  were  indeed 
foreign  to  the  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  have 
been,  in  Prof.  Gardner's  phrase,  "baptized  into  Christ,** 
and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
His  Church.  To  this  view  there  are  many  objections, 
not  least  among  which  is  the  practically  inevitable  danger 
of  reading  into  other  faiths  Christian  theological  ideas 
to  which  they  were  in  reality  total  strangers,  and  then 
triumphantly  pointing  out  the  ethnic  source  from 
which  these  doctrines  were  obviously  derived.  The  true 
Christian  standpoint  is  surely  that  which  recognizes  the 
complete  and  absolute  finality  of  the  revelation  of  God 
to  man  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true 
centre  of  those  spiritual  experiences  of  which  Christian 
doctrines  are  the  expression  in  the  intellectual  sphere, 
Christian  ethics  in  the  domain  of  practical  life.  To  speak 
then  of  subsequent  contributions  to  this  is  really  anom- 
alous; for  Christianity,  so  regarded,  is  Christ.  But  the 
realization  of  the  full  significance  of  this  revelation  was 
not  an  immediate  consequence  of  it,  but  a  gradual  process 
to  which  each  nation  that  is  brought  to  faith  in  ffim 
has  its  characteristic  contribution  to  make,  its  fresh 
light  to  shed  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  the  practical  or 
the  theoretical.  It  will  be  noted,  as  we  consider  in  the 
briefest  outline  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  con- 
tributions, that  the  national  characteristics  conditioning 
the  respective  interpretations  of  Christianity  by  the 
various  peoples  are  such  as  have  previously  been  apparent 
in  their  earlier  beliefs;  a  fact  which  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  Dr.  lUingworth's  remark  that 
"Christianity  fulfils  all  that  is  true  in  previous  religions**, 
for  it  reveals  the  God  for  which  all  others  are  seeking. 

The  most  prominent  aspect  of  the  Greek  mind  was  its 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.    In  the 
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sphere  of  philosophy  and  religion,  this  spirit  showed 
itself  in  the  keenest  speculation  over  the  whole  realm  of 
metaphysics,  and  by  fearless  theorizing  about  the  very 
nature  of  the  gods  themselves  which  contrasted  most 
sharply  with  the  love  of  mystery  that  characterized  the 
contemporary  reUgious  thought  of  Egypt  and  the  East.  It 
was  this  spirit  of  enquiry  that  gave  to  Europe  the  impulse 
of  progress,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
Greece  would  have  a  large  contribution  to  make,  on  the 
theoretic  side,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
message.  And  so  it  was;  the  Greek  spirit  added  intel- 
lectual conviction  to  the  truths  already  received  as 
spiritual  revelation;  it  found  a  reasoned  basis  for  con- 
duct, a  firm  and  rational  foundation  without  which  the 
Christian  ethical  system  could  never  have  endured — for 
as  long  as  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  so  long  will  the  fundamental  importance  of 
right  belief  for  right  life  remain — and  it  gave  to  Christian 
thought  its  first  beginnings  of  definite  form.  To  the 
minds  trained  in  the  schools  of  Hellenic  philosophy  we 
owe  the  commencement  of  the  working  out  of  the  basic 
conceptions  of  God,  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures  of  our 
Lord;  and  especially  that  most  characteristic  Greek 
idea,  so  liable  to  misconception  by  subsequent  thinkers, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  Such 
were  the  new  things  which  the  Greek  mind  brought  out 
of  its  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  Church; 
but  before  leaving  this  topic  it  would  surely  be  right  to 
see,  in  the  sublime  promises  of  the  life  to  come  which 
Greek  thought  upon  the  subject  embodied  in  the  mys- 
teries, the  influence  which  led  Hellenic  teachers  like 
Origen  to  a  true  interpretation  of  Christian  teaching  as 
to  the  future  state  of  men,  in  correction  of  the  grossly 
materialistic  view  of  millennial  blessings  which  char- 
acterized the  conceptions  of  not  a  few  of  the  early  leaders 
of  the  Church. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  factors  of  her  debt  to  Greece: 
what  had  the  other  great  European  nation  of  the  age  to 
offer?  The  pre-eminent  feature  of  the  Roman  genius 
was  undoubtedly  its  capacity  for  organization,  govern- 
ment and  legislation;  a  feature  which  dominates  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  her  rise  to  power,  and 
manifests  itself  not  least  plainly  in  her  religion,  which 
had  been  so  firmly  organized,  and  was  governed  by  such 
stable  laws  that,  long  after  belief  in  the  old  gods  of  the 
Republic  had  perished  amongst  almost  all  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  fixed  system  of  ritual  still  continued  to  be 
observed,  and  its  offices  of  flamen  and  pontifex  were  still 
accounted  honours  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  in  the  land.  So  when  the  Roman  spirit  came 
into  closest  contact  with  Christianity,  it  naturally  re- 
garded it  in  a  legal  and  political  light.  From  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler  they  passed  to 
consider  His  relations  to  His  subjects,  and  the  laws  by 
which  He  governs  them;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  to 
Rome  we  owe  the  first  powerful  impulse  towards  the 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin.  The 
value  of  this  contribution  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
fact  of  the  resultant  tendency  to  extreme  legalism,  and 
to  perhaps  unjustifiable  doctrines  of  "merit**;  for  they 
are  by  no  means  the  inevitable  consequence  of  it.  The 
second  great  contribution  of  this  Roman  genius  to 
Christianity  was  their  emphasis  on  the  conception  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  mighty  force,  a  compact  unity, 
a  complete  organization  parallel  to  that  of  the  State; 
and  to  the  influence  of  this  idea,  adopted  and  worked 
out  by  the  early  generations  of  Christians,  is  largely  to 
be  attributed  the  power  and  vitality  which  enabled  the 
Church  to  withstand  all  the  storms  of  persecution  from 
without,  and  the  subtle  undermining  work  of  heresies 
from  within,  and  to  survive  even  the  ruin  of  the  mighty 
fabric  of  Empire. 
Widely  different  in  kind,  yet  perhaps  not  less  im- 
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portant,  was  the  contribution  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
to  the  full  development  of  the  Catholic  faith.  As  these 
races  are  reflected  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  we  note 
three  main  characteristics:  simple  faith,  love  of  personal 
freedom,  and  strength  of  family  relationships;  and  we 
may  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  regard  these  as  more  or  less 
permanent  features  of  the  race:  certainly  it  was  not 
until  the  Reformation  period  that  the  importance  of 
their  contribution  was  realized  by  the  Church.  This 
love  of  individual  liberty  led  them  to  lay  most  stress 
upon  the  personal  relation  of  each  man  to  his  God:  as 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  Greek  was  theological, 
and  of  the  Roman  anthropological,  so  the  Teuton  turned 
his  attention  to  soteriology,  and  emphasized  the  fact  of 
personal  redemption,  and  the  importance  of  individual 
faith.  The  great  significance  of  this  contribution  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated;  and  with  it  went  his  idea  of 
Grod  not  as  a  Being  of  an  order  infinitely  remote  from 
man,  to  be  known  only  through  metaphysical  speculation ; 
not  as  the  righteous  Monarch  of  the  world,  revealing 
Himself  through  the  laws  He  has  promulgated;  but  as 
the  Father  Whose  care  extends  to  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  His  family,  and  to  return  Whose  love  is  the  true  aim 
of  the  life  of  every  man. 

Thus  through  all  the  centuries  the  progressive  assim- 
ilation of  all  that  each  people  has  to  contribute  to  our 
full  comprehension  of  the  Christian  revelation  has  been 
proceeding;  and  we  may  admit  that  the  average  Christian 
of  today  has  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  that  wherein 
his  faith  consists  than  his  predecessor  in  any  other  age. 
We  shall  therefore  expect  to  find  the  Church  in  possession 
of  a  fuller  life,  a  more  abounding  energy,  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  deep  sources  of  strength,  than  ever  before;  as  she 
has  spread  abroad  her  roots  through  these  various  na- 
tions, and  drawn  from  each  the  fresh  life-giving  powers 
they  had  to  impart,  her  branches  will  be  stronger  and 
firmer,  and  her  fruit  more  abundant.    But  as  we  face 
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the  facts,  we  note  not  one  and  another  merely,  but 
many  disquieting  signs,  which  rouse  within  us  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  so  well;  that  the  Church  is 
not  gaining  a  wider  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people; 
that  her  grasp  is  rather  failing,  and  her  grip  loosening. 
Every  expedient  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  is  tried, 
but  with  little,  if  any,  apparent  result;  surely  because 
they  do  not  go  deep  enough  to  touch  the  real  source 
of  the  trouble.  May  it  not  be  that  the  Church  is  suf- 
fering today  from  arrested  growth,  and  from  the  loss 
of  vitality  which  is  its  inevitable  result?  Progress,  as 
Dr.  Jevons  reminds  us,  is  a  law  of  life  in  religion  as  in 
other  spheres;  Christianity  must  not  stand,  or  it  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling.  Neither  will  it  progress  of 
its  own  accord,  for  religion  is  nothing  but  man's  search 
after  God;  and  if  it  be  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution, 
that  does  not  necessarily  involve  progress.  Are  there  not 
some  national  contributions  still  lacking,  some  sources 
of  power  never  yet  tapped  by  the  Christian  Church, 
for  want  of  which  she  languishes  today?  We  live  in 
the  age  of  internationalism;  it  is  impossible  for  any 
portion  of  the  world  to  sever  itself  from  the  rest,  and 
not  be  the  weaker;  conversely,  the  influence  of  each  upon 
all  may  be  greater  than  ever  before.  There  are,  of  a 
surety  there  are,  treasures  of  national  characteristics  and 
capabilities  which  the  Church  has  never  roused  herself 
to  claim,  and  yet  without  which  she  can  never  gain  her 
fullest  triumph.  Few  today  would  venture  to  echo 
Prof.  Cairns*  statement  of  but  a  few  years  ago  that  by 
the  fall  of  Paganism  before  Christianity  in  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era  "there  was  ended  a  revolution  greater 
than  if  the  religions  of  India,  China  and  Japan  were  one 
and  all  to  fall:  for  these  are  not  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  nor  will  their  thought  aflFect  all  time'*;  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  fallacy  of  such  prophecies,  and 
to  understand  that  just  as  of  old  Christianity  triimiphed 
by  absorbing  all  that  was  beneficial  to  her  from  the  re- 
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ligious  life  of  other  nations,  so,  and  only  so,  she  must 
do  once  again  today.  On  our  acceptance  of  and  action 
upon  that  principle  depends  the  very  life  of  Christendom : 
let  us  therefore  briefly  consider  what  is  the  "pecuUar 
honour"  which  each  nation  has  yet  to  bring  to  our 
King,  and  what  gaps  in  our  conceptions  of  Christianity 
these  will  be  calculated  to  fill. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  contribution  which  a  Christian 
Africa  has  to  make  we  have  already  some  considerable 
amount  of  evidence;  for  in  Uganda  we  have  a  typical 
Bantu  country  at  least  nominally  Christian.  Their  pre- 
vious religion  was  the  simple  animism  which  is  still,  in 
variously  modified  forms,  that  of  their  neighbours;  con- 
taining a  vague  belief  in  a  remote  supreme  Being,  and 
a  very  lively  dread  of  hosts  of  lesser  spiritual  existences, 
compassing  every  department  of  Ufe,  and  requiring  to 
be  constantly  propitiated  with  the  due  observance  of 
prescribed  rites,  if  the  worshipper  would  avoid  incurring 
the  dreadful  calamities  involved  by  their  wrath.  As 
soon  therefore  as  such  minds  grasp  the  Christian  verities 
of  the  imity  and  love  of  God,  these  previous  religious 
conceptions  are,  in  a  manner,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
new  faith.  The  Muganda  Christian  has  an  intense 
realization  of  the  personality  and  of  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  His  love  and  care  for  His 
people  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  in  small  matters  as  well 
as  in  great;  and  his  prayer  and  worship  are  to  him  per- 
fectly natural  and  real  communion  with  his  Maker. 
Hence  arises  an  absolutely  implicit  trust  in  His  wisdom, 
giving  on  the  one  hand  freedom  from  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  life,  not  merely  in  the  moral  sphere,  but  in  all 
the  regions  of  private  and  of  pubhc  life;  and  on  the  other 
a  complete  readiness  to  carry  out  whatever  he  conceives 
to  be  the  commands  of  his  Lord.  Examples  of  this 
could  be  multiplied,  did  space  permit,  but  are  perhaps 
unnecessary;  the  attendant  danger  of  religious  fanaticism 
is  of  course  obvious,  and  is  instanced  by  its  actual  oc- 
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currence  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of 
North  Africa  and  of  Arabia,  descended,  as  anthro- 
pologists tell  us,  from  a  common  ancestry  with  these 
Bantu  tribes,  the  ancient  Gallas.  A  well-balanced 
presentation,  however,  of  the  whole  Christian  message 
can  keep  this  in  check;  and  does  not  Christendom  today 
stand  in  need  of  a  fresh  emphasis  upon  this  side  of  our 
faith?  This  was  the  view  of  His  relation  to  God  which 
underlies  the  whole  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ; 
can  it  be  said  to  be  in  a  like  measure  at  the  root  of  our 
conventional  modem  Christianity?  We  are  inclined  to 
let  the  eighteenth-centiuy  conception  of  Nature  as  a  vast 
objective  mechanism,  controlled  by  unalterable  laws,  or 
with  its  workings  disturbed  at  most  on  the  rarest  occa- 
siond,  intervene  as  a  great  unbroken  system,  rigid  and 
opaque,  between  man  and  God,  so  that  it  dulls  the  edge 
of  faith,  and  deadens  the  fervour  of  prayer.  Present-day 
Christianity  surely  needs,  as  Ritschl  saw,  to  refuse  to  be 
hurried  into  a  premature  synthesis  of  the  religious  and 
scientific  views  of  the  world;  and  it  requires  to  recognize 
that  its  own  conception  of  the  omnipotence  and  avail- 
ability of  the  power  of  God  contains  such  grave  in- 
adequacies as  seriously  restrict  and  cripple  its  effective- 
ness as  a  working  force  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Chinese 
character  is  its  firmness  and  dogged  perseverance.  This 
trait  is  familiar  to  all  those  who  come  into  contact  with 
the  Chinese  in  commercial  relations;  and  it  is  writ  large 
in  the  pages  of  history  that  tell  of  the  permanence  and 
solidity  of  that  great  Empire,  and  of  the  persistence, 
beside  the  philosophical  systems  of  Confucius  and  of 
Lao-tse,  of  remnants  of  the  ancient  animistic  religion. 
It  is  this  same  characteristic  which  makes  the  Chinese 
capable  of  inflicting  or  enduring  any  suffering  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  right,  and  has  thus  earned 
for  him  the  reputation — quite  undeserved,  his  friends  tell 
us — of  callous  cruelty.    When  therefore  he  imbibes  the 
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trutlis  of  Christianity,  not  only  is  he  ready  to  suffer  for 
his  faith  to  the  utmost — as  was  amply  proved,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Boxer  troubles, — ^but  he  will  also  carry  his 
principles  into  all  departments  of  life  as  his  one  standard 
of  judgment  and  of  practice.  He  will,  e.g.,  be  unable  to 
understand  the  action  of  a  country  that  openly  pro- 
fesses Christianity,  and  stoops  to  enrich  herself  by  forcing 
upon  a  weaker  neighbour  that  which  is  so  wholly  detri- 
mental to  her  welfare  as  the  opium  which  we  still  thrust 
into  the  reluctant  ports  of  China.  And  surely  this  firm- 
ness of  Christian  principle,  following  the  example  of 
Him  who  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  His  death  for 
His  religious  principles,  is  a  contribution  urgently  needed 
by  the  Christendom,  in  which  even  those  whose  actions 
are  guided  by  their  religious  behefs  feel  impelled  to  seek 
to  justify  them  on  purely  secular  grounds,  while  in 
political,  in  commercial  and  in  social  Ufe  there  is  easily 
tolerated  much  that  is  in  the  sharpest  contradiction  to 
the  faith  that  nominally  pervades  the  whole,  and  that 
without  arousing  the  least  feeling  of  compunction  for  the 
inconsistency.  Priceless  as  this  contribution  will  be  to 
preserve  European  Christianity  from  becoming  a  mere 
invertebrate  pretence  and  eventually  collapsing  utterly, 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  still  hidden  treasure  that  China 
has  in  store  for  the  Church.  At  the  back  of  their  re- 
ligious thought  has  ever  been  a  fixed  belief  in  the  sohdarity 
of  the  whole  nation;  the  worship  of  Shang-ti,  the  supreme 
deity,  is  confined  to  the  Emperor  alone;  but  he  appears 
before  his  shrine  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
nation;  as  sunmoing  up,  in  his  own  person,  the  worship 
of  the  vast  family  of  which  he  is  the  head.  And  surely 
this  conception,  when  Christian  ideas  have  broadened  it 
to  include  the  whole  race,  will  bring  into  clearer  emphasis 
a  side  of  the  truth  never  yet  adequately  recognized  by 
its  disciples;  the  fact  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  implies 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  men.  It  may  well  be  that 
for  China  is  reserved  the  honour  of  leading  the  van  of 
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Christendom  in  the  solution  of  those  social  problems, 
which  only  the  shameful  and  unchristian  indifference  and 
neglect,  shown  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  modem  "Chris- 
tian" nations  towards  the  temporal  and  spiritual  needs 
of  their  fellow-members  in  the  one  great  family,  have 
so  long  perpetuated. 

The  significance  of  this  idea  for  the  great  question  of 
Christian  unity  will  have  been  already  perceived.  More 
and  more  insistently  is  the  fact  being  borne  in  upon  the 
Church,  that  the  unhappy  divisions  which  still  distract 
her  are  as  fertile  sources  of  weakness,  as  heavy  shackles 
upon  her  effectiveness,  as  any  of  those  hitherto  con- 
sidered; but  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tors apparently  needs  some  further  stimulus  from  with- 
out in  order  to  produce  the  still  required  spirit  of  courtesy 
and  Christian  charity  towards  those  of  different  shades 
of  opinion,  and  of  readiness  to  sink  personal  ideas,  how- 
ever dearly  cherished,  for  the  common  weal.  Surely  it 
is  no  false  hope  that  looks  with  confidence  for  these  to 
the  time  when  Christianity  shall  have  thoroughly  per- 
meated the  thought  of  that  sturdy  people  whose  religion 
is  practically  the  apotheosis  of  this  patriotic  spirit,  and 
whose  social  ideal  is  a  courtesy  that  transcends  all  our 
western  notions;  when  Japan  shall  bring  her  contribu- 
tion to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  From  the  Church  of 
Japan  we  may  also  learn  that  Christian  theology  cannot 
afford  to  leave  on  one  side  the  questions  raised  by  modem 
thought  and  science:  they  must  be  faced  and  answered, 
if  our  faith  is  to  remain  a  living  force  for  our  own  times. 
If  the  eager,  enquiring  spirit  of  Japan  can  show  this 
example  to  the  Christian  Church  in  its  older  homes, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  danger  that  we  incur  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  those  Pharisees  of  old,  who 
amid  the  more  progressive  ideas  of  modem  days  built 
monuments  of  regretful  longing  to  those  very  prophets, 
whom  their  fathers  had  slain  as  dangerous  innovations. 

How  can  we  attempt,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
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lift  the  veil  of  time  and  look  in  even  upon  a  portion  of  the 
unknown  wealth  of  fresh  interpretation  and  new  life, 
lying  hid  as  yet  from  the  Churches  view,  in  the  religious 
mind  of  India,  the  field  by  far  the  richest  in  spiritual 
treasure  of  any  that  spread  before  us?  It  may  however 
be  that  the  examination  of  but  a  few  fragments,  dug  out 
of  this  mine  of  wealth,  will  convey  some  faint  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  veins  still  lying  unworked  for  lack 
of  labourers;  at  least  the  task  must  be  essayed.  The 
great  ideal  then  of  Indian  religious  thought  is  that  of 
renunciation  of,  or  rather  redemption  from,  the  world 
and  its  defilement;  and  though  the  Hindu  doctrine  of 
Maya  is  far  from  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world 
and  its  relation  to  man,  yet  in  its  practical  effect  this 
ideal,  which  of  necessity  looms  very  large  in  Indian 
Christian  thought,  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Him  Who  declared  His  kingdom  to  be  not  of 
this  world.  Have  we  not  wandered  far  from  the  realization 
of  the  dominant  truth  so  plainly  felt  by  His  great  dis- 
ciple, that  our  citizenship  is  in  Heaven?  Is  it  not  true 
that  our  religious  ideas  have  become  deeply  tinged  with 
the  materialism  of  the  last  century  in  the  West?  Do  we 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  our  duty  of  detachment  from 
the  world,  as  a  corrective  to  our  still-prevailing  tendency 
to  judge,  e.g.y  the  success  of  a  career  by  a  monetary 
standard  —  that  lowest  of  all  forms  of  materialistic 
thought;  and  of  our  duty  of  self-denial  and  of  simplicity 
of  life,  in  face  of  the  enervating  luxury  and  self-indulgence 
which  is  sapping  the  strength  of  modem  civiUzation, 
just  as  it  has  proved  the  bane  of  more  than  one  powerful 
Empire  of  the  past?  These  are  plain  truths,  one  might 
say  commonplaces,  of  Christianity,  but  yet  how  little 
do  we  realize  them,  or  shall  until  the  higher  spirituality 
of  a  Christian  India  shames  us  into  their  acceptance? 

In  the  second  place,  India  will  surely  have  much  to 
teach  us  as  to  the  place  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  Ufe 
of  man;  for  it  is  through  spiritual  union  with  God  that 
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this  redemption,  according  to  Hindu  thought,  is  to  be 
sought.  Here  again  there  is  of  course  the  widest  di- 
vergence between  the  meaning  which  these  words  convey 
to  Hindu  ears  and  that  which  they  contain  for  us; 
the  one  conception  is  founded  on  pantheism,  with  its 
doctrine  of  Moksha,  or  the  practice  of  Shakti,  the  other 
on  the  historic  personaUty  of  our  Redeemer.  In  spite  of 
this  difference,  we  may  recognize  in  the  Indian  ideal 
points  of  truth  contained  also  in  our  faith,  but  which 
we  have  never  yet  fully  emphasized.  Does  our  concep- 
tion of  spirituality  assign  to  mysticism  that  share  in 
Christian  thought  which  the  Indian  does,  and  which  we 
see  it  take  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament?  While 
we  urge  the  connection,  sometimes  forgotten  by  Hindu 
minds,  between  spirituaUty  and  morals,  do  we  not  our- 
selves tend  to  forget,  as  Mr.  Andrews  suggests,  the  im- 
portance of  the  "calm  and  quiet  spaces"  in  the  would-be 
spiritual  Ufe?  From  these  causes  the  Church's  ideal  of 
spirituality,  and  consequently  her  level  of  attainment  in 
spiritual  power,  has  been  lowered ;  we  need  again  the  East 
to  remind  us  that  there  can  be  no  conception  of  this 
union  with  the  divine  too  close  for  the  religious  life  to 
reach,  and  therefore  there  are  no  depths  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  upon  which  the  Christian  may  not  draw 
for  deliverance  from  evil  and  power  for  good  in  his  own 
life,  and  the  Church  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  world-wide 
mission. 

If  the  Church  as  a  whole  be  brought  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  this  truth  which  she  has  always 
held  implicitly,  yet  without  realizing  its  significance,  India 
will  have  made  a  contribution  to  her  faith  which  of  itself 
is  almost  sufficient  to  meet  all  her  needs;  yet  mention 
must  be  made  in  passing  of  at  least  two  other  points  of 
Christian  truth  on  which  we  may  expect  her  to  throw 
new  light.  First  as  to  the  true  ideal  of  Christian  char- 
acter: to  a  British  mind  it  is  characterized  by  courage, 
truth,  justice,  uprightness  and  honour;  in  India  Xhe 
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most  prominent  characteristics  are  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness. 
We  need  to  learn  how  one-sided  and  defective,  judged 
by  New  Testament  standards,  is  our  present  conception. 
And  lastly  the  appeal  made  by  the  communal  ideal,  and 
the  strong  hold  it  has  upon  an  Indian  mind,  suggests 
that  when  that  mind  learns  of  Christ,  we  shall  learn, 
in  correction  of  our  excessive  Western  individualism,  some- 
thing of  the  power  of  communal  worship  and  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  unappropriated  treasures  of 
thought  and  life  which  still  await  the  rightful  claim  of 
the  Church,  if  as  we  believe  it  is  only  in  her  hands  that 
they  can  be  used  to  the  utmost  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  individual  peoples,  but  of  all  mankind.    Two  obvious 
clangers  that  must  meet  her  on  the  threshold  of  this 
imdertaking,  and  the  precautions  necessary  against  them, 
must  be  briefly  indicated.    The  first  is  the  grave  hazard 
tliat  together  with  these  contributions  there  may  be 
brought  into  the  Church,  as  when  first  she  received  the 
gifts  of  Greek  and  Roman,  alien  elements  which  may 
poison  her  life-blood,  and  once  again  cost  her  bitter 
agony  and  struggles  to  expel.     She  cannot  ignore  the 
danger;  she  dare  not  let  it  deter  her  from  the  task;  but 
in  a  strengthened  spiritual  life,  in  a  fresh  and  vital  ex- 
perience once  more  of  all  that  the  life  of  her  Lord  truly 
means  to  her,  will  be  found  a  sure  safeguard  against 
the  infection;  and  this  is  clearly  one  at  least  of  our  para- 
mount needs  today.     The  second  danger,  yet  more  for- 
midable in  its  menace,  is  the  peril  of  a  lost  opportunity, 
meaning  for  the  Church  forfeiture  of  those  new  possi- 
bilities of  life  which  would  save  her  from  sinking  into 
the  ignoble  decrepitude  towards  which  she  seems,   in 
the  view  of  some,  to  be  rapidly  falling;  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  deprivation  of  that  Catholic  truth  which 
they  have  equal  right  to  hear;  and  involving  maybe  a 
rq>etition  of  the  Mohammedan  reproach,  and  the  rise 
of  new  anti-christian  powers  that  will  for  ever  make 
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our  task  infinitely  more  difficult.  This  crisis  is  upon 
her  now,  and  now  it  must  be  faced,  for  in  a  few  decades 
at  most  it  must  be  too  late;  and  surely  it  can  only, 
humanly  speaking,  be  dealt  with  by  the  rising  up  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  take  up  in  this  work  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Christian  profession,  and  to  fill  up 
that  which  is  still  lacking  of  the  su£Ferings  of  Christ,  for 
His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church. 

The  Church  stands  today,  like  the  king  of  Babylon  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  old,  at  the  parting  of  the  way;  but 
small  need  has  she  to  use  divination,  to  shake  the  arrows 
to  and  fro,  to  consult  the  teraphim,  to  look  for  omens. 
The  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  her;  though  the  heights 
of  the  possibilities  of  one  road,  and  the  depth  of  the 
catastrophe  that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  other,  none  can  as 
yet  foresee.  "When  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  lan- 
guisheth";  and  in  such  a  crisis  there  is  need  once  again 
to  seek  the  Christian  vision  of  a  world's  need,  of  the 
power  of  God  to  supply  that  need,  of  the  parting  com- 
mission of  her  Lord  that  bids  His  followers,  "Give  ye 
them  to  eat, "  and  of  the  great  reward  in  new  fulness  of 
life  that  awaits  her  full  obedience.  That  the  whole  glory 
of  this  recompense  has  been  either  adequately  or  accu- 
rately sketched  in  this  brief  paper,  of  the  defects  of 
which  none  is  more  painfully  aware  than  the  writer,  is 
impossible,  but  at  least  its  main  purpose  has  been  ful- 
filled, if  it  has  served  to  make  more  real  to  any  the  vision 
which  is  such  an  inspiration  to  him,  as  to  many  another: 
the  prospect  of  a  Christian  revelation  known  and  realized 
in  all  its  glorious  fulness;  of  an  all-embracing  body  that 
may  show  some  real  right  to  the  noble  title  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church;  of  a  time  when  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  we  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ. 
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On  the  Character  of  the 
Swedish  Church 

By  Nathan  Soderblom,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Upsala} 

An  ordination  of  priests  is  being  held  in  a  Swedish 
cathedral.  The  procession  advances  from  the  vestry 
towards  the  altar.  IHrst  come  the  candidates,  literally, 
according  to  their  title,  "white-robed**,  but  not  in  the 
vestis  Candida^  which  was  in  old  days  called  by  the 
Swedish  name  of  ^^roklirC^  and  which  was  expressly  re- 
quired as  lately  as  in  the  Church  Law  of  1571 ;  in  the 
Articles  of  Visitation  by  Andreas  Laurentii  Bjornram 
in  1585 — "they  shall  also  use  roklins  for  all  the  duties 
but  their  oflSce";  and  later,  in  the  wide-flowing  surplice 
(masssJcjortay  alba  linea)^  earlier  called  a  "smock" 
{m&ssasdrk)  in  Swedish;  and  in  the  Liturgy  of  John, 
the  celebrated  Red  Book,  Liturgia  suecanae  ecclesiae 
catholicae  el  orthodoxae  conformis  (the  Liturgy  agreeable 
to  the  Swedish  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church),  1576, 
thus  translated,  "O  Lord  God,  make  me  white  and  my 
heart  pure,  that  cleansed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  I 
may  enjoy  eternal  bliss."  The  surplice  is  bound  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle  (linda^  cingulumy  zona).  After  the 
candidates  to  be  ordained  follow  the  assistants,  con- 
sisting of  the  dean,  the  members  of  the  chapter  (the 
successors  of  the  canons  and  domherr  of  old),  and  some 
few  priests  from  the  diocesan  city  or  its  neighbourhood, 

^This  article  and  another  to  follow  had  been  entirely  written  and 
sent  away  for  translation  before  the  election  of  the  writer  to  the 
See  of  Upsala. 
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e.g.  someone  who  stands  in  close  personal  relationship 
to  some  of  the  candidates.    They  wear  over  their  sur- 
plices  chasubles   {casuhiy   mdsshakary   formerly   termed 
massuhakel)  y  mostly  of  red  and  gold,  or  black  and  silver. 
Last  comes  the  bishop  in  his  cope  and  mitre  (previously 
called  Jeloffhatty  cloven  hat),  and  carrying  his  pastoral 
staff  or  crozier.    If  the  ceremony  is  in  Upsala  Cathedral^ 
the  Archbishop  wears  a  heavy  cope,  all  of  gold,  the  gift- 
of  Gustaviis  III,  who  was  fond  of  splendour.     Less»^ 
ostentatious  but  more  venerable  garments  are  preservecL 
in  the  wardrobes  of  the  cathedral.     The  crozier  ha^ 
been  set  with  ornaments  at  various  times  but  the  stens. 
is   more   ancient.     The   Archbishop's  crozier  has    not 
only  been  borne  in  the  past  century  by  Reuterd^, 
the  eminent  theologian  and  historian  of  the  Swedish 
Church  (d.  1870),  and  its  leading  hynm-writer,  Wallin 
(d.  1839) ;  but  also  in  the  18th  centiuy  by  Erik  Benzelius, 
junior  (d.  1743),  the  man  of  deeply  scientific  erudition 
and  of  clear-sighted  faith,  and  in  **the  era  of  political 
greatness'*  by  Haquin  Spegel  (d.  1714),  great  alike  as  a 
hymn  composer  and  a  champion  of  austere  piety  in  the 
Caroline  times;  by  Laurentius  Paulinus  Gothus  (d.  1646), 
who  took  a  dignified  share  in  the  gigantic  task  of  national 
education  during  what  was  probably  the  proudest  time 
of  our  Church;  and  by  Olaus  Martini  (d.  1609),  noble 
character  that  he  was,   during  the  troublous   discord 
with  the  saviour  of  the  realm,  Karl  IX.    But  for  forty- 
two  years  before  that  it  was  borne  by  the  first  evangelical 
Archbishop  of  Sweden,  Laiurentius  Petri  (d.  1573),  who, 
in  close  imion  of  unreserved  evangelical  liberty  with 
due  allowance  for  the  venerable  forms  of  institutional 
religion  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the  independence  of 
the  Church  guaranteed  by  the  episcopal  constitution, 
personifies  that  ideal  which  destiny  appointed  for  the 
Swedish  Church.     The  same  staflF  was  earlier  carried 
by  the  founder  of  Upsala  University,  Jacob  Ulfson,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  in  1521 ;  by  the  powerful 
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mediaeval  prelate,  J6ns  Bengston  (d.  1467) ;  by  his  more 
spiritual  predecessor,  Nils  Ragvaldson,  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  Sweden  and  the  defender  of  Engelbrekt  at 
the  Synod  of  Basle  (d.  1448),  and  by  others  before  them. 
According  to  Dean  Lundstrom's  expressed  dictum  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  that  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  Stefan,  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Upsala,  bequeathed  this  crozier  to  his  successors. 

While  the  episcopal  staflF  has  thus  called  up  to  our 
memory  the  living  shapes  of  bygone  days,  the  pro- 
cession has  reached  the  altar.  After  an  exhortation, 
scripture,  prayer,  and  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  the 
actual  ordination  follows.  Slowly  conducted  by  the 
organ,  the  choir  raises  the  ancient  Whitsuntide  hymn 
which  is  derived  from  Rome  in  the  eleventh  century, 
"Come,  Holy  Ghost'*  {Veni  Sancte  Spiritus^  reple  tuorum 
corda  fidelium)y  the  only  hymn  that  retains  its  Latin 
original,  in  the  edition  of  1819,  alongside  of  the  transla- 
tion by  Laurentius  Petri  and  Erik  Gustaf  Geijer.  During 
this  hymn  the  ordinands  are  robed  in  chasubles.  Then 
the  officiating  bishop  and  his  assistants  lay  their  hands 
on  the  heads  of  the  candidates,  for  each  of  whom  the 
bishop  offers  a  separate  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which 
there  follow,  from  the  altar,  intercession,  admonition, 
and  blessing. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  if  various  emotions  are  awak- 
ened by  the  high  colour  and  solemnity  of  the  procession 
and  such  ceremonials.  If  the  spectator  is  an  Anglican 
of  the  present  day  and  of  the  modern  High  Church  type, 
or  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  will  rejoice;  if  he  is  a  Protestant 
of  the  severer  school,  he  will  confirm  the  cross-grained 
and  cutting  observation  made  by  the  honoured  and 
sterling  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  the  emissary  of  Crom- 
well, who  wrote  at  Gothenburg,  in  November,  1653, 
"They  have  pictures  and  images  and  great  observation 
of  ceremonies  in  their  churches",  or  he  will  be  filled 
with  indignation  at  this  scene.    It  is  not  implied  that 
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the  coodnaoBf  of  tbe  oot  or  tfae  dthter  are  cntir^  cor- 
rect.   Periiaps  both  tbcsr  gUrhifw  aiid  iniHgnation  will 
be  modifiHl  if  tbe  pcrsoos  cooccnxd  pmsoe  the  doser 
coDsidentioiu  vLich  ve  shall  now  ondertake. 

In  the  ca»  of  a  Irring  bang  we  distiiigiiish  between 
fiool  and  body.     Doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  hoiv" 
Car  downwards  the  50«il  may  be  traced  in  the  realm  of  in. — 
animate  and  animate  creation.    Where  does  the  nu^Hrins 
influence  of  the  spirit  end?     Whoe  does  ^lifelesB^  mattex" 
step  in  ?     Is  any  matter  really  dead  ?    Is  it  not  sooner  or* 
later  taken  again  into  requisition  for  qmitual  purposes? 
The  model  and  material  frcxn  which  life  has  fled  may 
once  more  become  a  channel  f<Mr  the  soul,  even  as  an  old 
and  rusted  bugle  which  one  may  take  down  from  the 
wall^  for  music;  if  a  man  knows  the  art,  he  may  win 
from  it  tones  that  a  hundred  years  back  carried  a  meaning 
from  man  to  man,  though  it  has  since  been  mute.    The 
downward  limits  of  organic  matter,  the  body,  are  not 
defined.     According  to  its  intensity,  a  spirit  shapes  for 
itself,  out  of  created  things  and  events,  an  organ  and  an 
impress  far  beyond  the  organism  which  is  wont  to  be 
called  its  body.    And  it  is  not  seldom  impossible  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  body  upwards.    Where  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  soul  and  that  which  it  inspires?    Yet 
we  make  a  distinction  between  the  thing  formed  and  the 
spirit  which  dwells  in  it.    So  also  in  the  living  organism 
that  is  composed  of  the  religious  community, the  Chureh, 
a  manifest  distinction  is  found  between  the  body  and 
the  soul;  the  former  consists  of  fixed  shapes,  which  are 
at  an  early  age  set  forth  in  ceremonies  and  organization, 
and,  at  a  later  phase,  in  formulated  dogmas  and  creeds: 
and  the  soul  consists  of  emotions,  thoughts,  faith,  per- 
sonal and  collective  experiences,  that  are  more  or  less 
able  to  shape  a  body  for  themselves  or  to  use  for  their 
organ    a   model   already   at   hand, — or  else  they   live, 
thronged  and  obstructed  in  a  trying  confinement  which 
nevertheless  has  an  element  of  test  and  discipline. 
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A  feature  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  Church  is  the  dura- 
bility and  adaptation  throughout  the  ages  of  its  "body'*, 
of  its  shaped  organism. 

(1)  When  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  unity  of  faithful  brethren  in  the 
Spirit  was  gradually  organized  into  a  religion,  the  Church 
acquired  fixity  and  universaUty  by  means  of  the  epis- 
copate. In  its  turn,  Sweden,  too,  by  the  same  means, 
was  included  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Beginning  from 
itinerant  missionary  bishops,  such  as  Gauzbert,  who  was 
consecrated  about  831  by  Ebo  of  Rheims,  development 
advanced,  when  once  Christianity  obtained  firmer  and 
firmer  foothold,  to  the  formation  of  dioceses  and  the  un- 
broken succession  of  bishops.  But  the  occupants  of  sees 
were  for  a  long  time  foreigners,  Englishmen,  Germans, 
and  perhaps  one  Frenchman.  It  was  only  in  the  twelfth 
century  that  Skara  seems  to  have  possessed  native 
bishops.  The  organized  connection  with  Christendom  was 
first  made  at  Hamburg,  on  the  throne  of  Archbishop 
Ansgar,  soon  united  with  Bremen,  and  transferred  thither. 
In  1104,  Scandinavia  obtained  an  archbishop's  throne  in 
Lund,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rather  short  spell  under  Magnus  Eriksson 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  only  permanently  united 
with  Sweden  in  1658,  after  the  Reformation  had  swept 
away  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  the  oflSce.  Archbishop 
Eskil  of  Lund,  at  the  instance  of  and  in  the  presence  of 
Pope  Alexander  U,  consecrated  Stefan,  a  monk  of  Alf- 
vastra,  probably  of  foreign  origin,  to  be  the  first  Arch- 
bishop  of  Upsala,  which  already  possessed  its  bishop. 
At  that  time  the  papal  bull  converting  Sweden  into  an 
archiepiscopal  province  under  Upsala  expressly  men- 
tioned four  other  dioceses:  Skara,  Linkoping,  StrangnlLS, 
and  Vfisteras.    The  consecration  took  place  at  Sens,  in 
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August,  1164,  three-quarters  of  a  Tnillenninm  ago.*  It 
was  to  this  noted  metropolitan  church  that  Alexander  m 
had  resorted  to  evade  Frederick  Barbarossay  who  later 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  as  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Alexander  stayed  at  Sens  a  year  and  a  half.  His 
ceremonious  reception  took  pla^  on  September  30, 
1163.  Another  fugitive  prelate,  Thomas  k  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visited  the  Pope  there  at 
the  end  of  1164,  and  later  passed  the  four  years  from  1166 
in  the  monaster}*^  of  St.  Columba  at  Sens. 

Stefan's  consecration  was  an  opening  in  papal  pohcy 
which  aimed  at  partitioning  the  great  provinces  of  the 
Church,  and  so  to  prohibit  centres  of  churchly  authority 
too  powerful  for  Rome,  clip  the  very  comprehensive 
schemes  of  high  prelates,  and  bind  their  suffragans  more 
directly  and  intimately  with  Rome.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  the  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Albano,  in  the  capacity  of  papal 
legate,  had  consecrated  in  Trondhjem  an  Archbishop  for 
Norway,  and  conducted  the  first  Synod  of  Sweden  at 
Linkoping  in  1152.  As  the  certainty  of  securing  the  pro- 
jected archiepiscopate  for  Sweden  was  by  no  means 
clear,  he  had  left  the  pallium  in  the  Pope's  behalf  at 
Lund  with  Eskil,  who  now,  twelve  years  later,  in  France, 
laid  it  on  the  neck  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
Successes  in  Scandinavia  were  no  slight  help  in  winning 
for  Nicholas  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  which  he,  the  only 
Englishman  who  attained  that  dignity,  adorned  with 
honour  under  the  title  of  Hadrian  IV,  immediately  be- 
fore Alexander  III.  In  such  a  sense  these  events  implied 
a  closer  inclusion  of  Sweden  in  the  papal  Church.  The 
synod  of  Link5ping  had  granted  Peter's  Pence, — an 
evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  But  the  Pope's  foreign 
supremacy  over  Swedish  Christendom  could  not,  either 

*Compare  the  writer's  article  on  "The  Consecration  of  the  First 
Archbbhop  of  Upsala  in  1164"  in  Kyrkohistorisk  Aruhrifi,  Upsala 
(1915). 
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now  or  later,  permeate  so  thoroughly  as  in  countries 
less  remote.  The  King  of  OstergStland,  Sverker,  showed 
co-operation  with  the  legate's  demands,  but  he  was  not 
in  undivided  power  over  Sweden.  In  the  devastating 
struggle  between  the  families  of  Sverker  and  Erik,  which 
covers  more  than  a  century  of  our  history  down  to  1250, 
the  contest  between  Pope  and  Emperor  is  reflected  at  a 
distance.  The  family  of  Erik  displayed  in  general  the 
national  aspirations.  An  unceasing  indication  of  this  is 
the  fact,  which  we  shall  quote  now,  and  which  comes  be- 
tween the  two  occurrences  we  have  mentioned :  the  visit 
of  the  papal  legate  to  Sweden  in  1152,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  our  first  Archbishop  in  1164  in  the  presence  of 
Alexander  HI. 

In  1160,  Sverker's  rival,  the  Swedish  King  Erik,  died, 
on  May  18,  at  the  hands  of  a  Danish  prince.  He  was 
attending  a  church  festival  at  Upsala,  and  the  story 
goes  that  the  King,  who  would  not  interrupt  the  mass 
for  the  sake  of  a  hostile  attack,  died  in  a  battle  that  was 
fought  when  he  emerged  from  the  church.  This  build- 
ing occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  For  the  love  of  his  people  his  end  was  important, 
for  it  set  the  seal  of  martyrdom  on  a  life  sanctified  in 
the  estabUshment  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  de- 
votion to  works  of  piety.  Prominent  among  these  was 
a  crusade  to  Finland,  where  Erik's  bishop,  Henrik,  an 
EngUshman  bom,  later  suflFered  martyrdom.  It  forms 
the  subject  of  the  larger  part  of  the  only  mediaeval  figure 
paintings  that  still  adorn  the  cathedral  at  Upsala. 
Erik's  repute  as  a  saint  was  unwelcome  alike  to  the  family 
of  Sverker  and  to  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  throne. 
Nor  has  he  ever  been  formally  canonized,  although  the 
Curia  acknowledged  his  merits  and  worship  later.  The 
love  of  the  people  waited  for  no  such  confirmation,  and 
Sweden  thus  obtained  her  patron  saint  without  the  aid 
of  Rome.  Erik  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  date 
which  then  stood  in  old  Upsala,  and  which  he  possibly 
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completed  himself.  The  date  of  transferring  his  remains 
in  1273  to  the  present  cathedral  of  Upsala,  where  they 
are  enshrined  in  a  golden  receptacle  behind  the  altar,* 
was  retained  in  our  calendar  as  the  Translation  of  Erik 
(24th  of  January)  until  one  of  those  unhappy  reforms 
with  which  our  country  is  now  and  again  beset  arbi- 
trarily exscinded  the  commemoration.  In  the  preface 
to  the  Church  Law  of  Laurentius  Petri,  Erik  concludes 
the  series  of  "God-fearing  Swedish  kings"  who  were  at 
pains 

"that  the  faith  of  Christ  be  also  planted  and  extended  here  in 
Sweden;  such  as»  for  instance,  the  first  King  BjOm,  who  has  caused 
that  faith  to  be  preached  by  calling  in  St.  Ansgarius  and  others  as 
evangelists.  And  again,  a  good  while  after,  Xinff  Stenkil  had  preach- 
ers summoned  to  the  kingdom,  especially  two,  Adelward  and  Stephan. 
And  after  him,  Olof  secured  from  England  the  pious  Bishop  St 
Sigfrid  and  his  comrades.  But  King  Erik  Jedwaidson  has  for  this 
sake  won  especial  commendation  among  the  men  of  Sweden.  For 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  hazarded  and  suffered  much  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  faith  of  Christ.*' 

Remoteness  itself  was  an  obstacle  to  the  effectual 
Romanizing  of  the  Swedish  Church,  however  many 
pregnant  impulses  and  excellent  ideas  emanated  from 
Rome.  Canonical  law  endowed  legality  with  more 
fixed  forms  and  more  certain  expression  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rules  of  the  canonical  law  were  in  part  mingled 
with,  or  replaced  by,  customs  of  home  growth.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  even  Christian  worship,  in  certain 

'The  official  investigation  of  St.  Erik's  relics,  which  took  place 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chapter  of  Upsala  on  the  Wednesday  of 
Holy  Week  this  year  (31  March,  1915),  confirmed  the  narrative  of 
his  death,  contained  in  the  Legenda  Sanda  Erici^  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (the  epoch  of  the  translation  of  the  remains  from 
Old  Upsala  to  Upsala).  According  to  the  Legenda^  the  pious  king 
was  knocked  down  after  a  fierce  fight,  his  enemies  heaped  wounds  on 
him,  and  in  their  frenzy  they  irreverently  cut  off  his  venerable  head 
when  he  was  half  dead  already.  The  skull  and  the  bones,  well  pre- 
served through  the  ages,  show  distinct  marks  of  heavy  blows  on  the 
inferior  unprotected  parts  of  the  legs,  and  a  wound  from  a  pointed 
weapon  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  split  neck-vertebra,  that  has 
been  put  in  a  special  fine  sack,  shows  a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  prostrate  king.  This  blow  has  not  at  once  entirely 
severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
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districts  at  least,  was  formally  resolved  at  the  assizes. 
Later,  even  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  congregation 
perpetuated  the  self-government  practised  at  the  assizes. 
The  early  Swedish  provincial  laws,  which  are  our  oldest 
great  literary  monument  preserved,  have  something  to 
tell  us  about  this.  The  people  in  the  parishes  elected 
their  own  priest,  and  the  episcopal  demand  for  the  right 
to  appoint  him  was  never  quite  pressed  home.  The 
parish  vestry,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Reformation, 
continuously  kept  the  ancient  right  of  peasants  to  self- 
government.  Whatever  the  changes  of  time  and  custom 
in  the  matter  of  electing  the  priest,  the  congregation 
maintains  even  in  our  day  the  right  to  appoint  its  own 
priest  among  three  proposed  by  the  cathedral  chapter, 
and  in  certain  cases  even  outside  their  recommendation. 
Women  have  the  right  to  vote,  as  well  as  men.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  a  disastrous  impulse  towards  uniformity 
has  lately  robbed  us  of  a  good  deal  of  healthy  remedy  for 
frequent  sins  of  domination  by  the  system  of  majorities. 

The  people  legally  had  their  own  word  to  say  even 
in  the  election  of  bishops.  According  to  the  older  laws 
of  West  Gothland,  the  King  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
people  before  he  conferred  the  ring  and  staff  upon  the 
man  so  elected.  When  in  later  days  the  cathedrals 
gradually  obtained  their  canons,  and  the  chapters  came 
into  being,  the  title  to  elect  bishops  was  more  or  less 
transferred  to  them.  The  development  peculiar  to 
Sweden,  which  her  cathedral  chapters  exhibited  after 
the  Reformation,  has  retained  a  lay  element  in  the 
elections;  but  this  must  now  be  considered  too  small  in 
most  dioceses.  Yet  there  is  no  obstacle  to  a  layman 
being  elected  and  appointed  bishop.  During  the  previous 
century  this  occurred  more  than  once.  Nowadays  lay- 
men are  not  so  often  complimented  with  votes  at  these 
elections.  But  one  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  lay- 
men so  honoured  would  generally  make  excellent  bishops. 

Another  proof  is  forthcoming  of  the  unbroken  con- 
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nection  between  the  priest  and  his  people  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages, — the  right  of  the  priest  to  marry.  This  was 
stoutly  maintained  and  preferred  to  the  life  of  improper 
liaisons,  concealed  more  or  less,  which  were  the  easy  result 
of  enforced  celibacy  in  prosperous  circimtistances.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  Synod  of  Linkoping  did  not  pro- 
nounce on  the  point.  The  matter  was  resumed  in  good 
earnest  at  Skenninge,  a  century  later  in  1248,  when  a 
Synod  was  held  by  a  papal  legate,  William  of  Sabina. 
In  a  report  despatched  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop,  five  suffragans  of  his,  and  many  others, 
over  half  deals  with  marriage  and  children  of  priests. 
**Fere  omnes  sacerdotes  erant  presbiterorum  filii^  patrum 
vestigiis  inherenieSy  contrahendo  soUemniter  matrimonia  vel 
publice  concubinas  hahendo  in  sacris  ordinibiLS  constitutV* 
When  Olavus  Petri,  in  1525,  entered  on  the  holy  estate 
of  matrimony,  and  many  priests  followed  his  example, 
thereby  inaugurating  an  institution,  the  homes  of 
priests,  which  has  been  of  incalculable  importance,  not 
alone  for  recruiting  the  servants  of  the  Church,  but  also 
for  our  general  culture;  and  when  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Riksdag  at  Vasteras,  in  1527,  that  the  wills  of  priests 
should  be  proved  according  to  the  statute  book  like  those 
of  other  yeomen,  a  moral  and  legal  tradition  was  renewed 
which  had  not  been  loiig  interrupted.  The  legate's 
letter  begins  by  confirming  the  distressed  state  of  the 
coimtry  in  temporal  and  spiritual  conditions  alike.  A 
hint  of  the  former  is  briefly  given:  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  Sang  and  a  number  of  leading 
men.  Spiritual  -  wretchedness  is  described  in  detail  as 
prevailing  in  the  married  life  of  priests  and  their  chil- 
dren's right  of  inheritance.  The  condition  most  severely 
condemned  is  the  solemn  wedlock.  Wives  that  are 
kept  a  year  more  are  to  be  excommunicated,  but 
not  without  the  opportunity  of  episcopal  dispensation 
for  priests  and  their  wives  above  fifty  years  old,  under  a 
vow  of  continence.     Moreover,  sons  and  relatives  com- 
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mit  mortal  sin  if  they  accept  inheritance  from  a  priest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  make  be- 
quests of  his  own  to  whomsoever  he  will.  Special  pro- 
tection is  promised  to  those  priests  who  Uve  unmarried, 
or  who  do  not  have  concubines  openly.  The  priest  is  ex- 
communicate who  acknowledges  as  his  own  sons  that 
are  born  after  the  prescribed  year,  either  by  maintaining 
or  rearing  them  at  his  own  home,  or  by  openly  providing 
for  their  sustenance  and  caUing  such  persons  his  own  sons. 
In  addition  to  lawfully  wedded  wives,  concubines  are 
mentioned  in  the  second  place;  in  one  passage  the  order 
is  concuhina  vel  uLxoTy  and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
according  to  this  view.  But  repetition  and  emphasis  are 
persistent  on  pnblice  and  cohaMtans  (concuhina);  thus 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  document  gives  the  impression  of 
forbidding  unconcealed  and  loose  cohabitation  as  con- 
denmed  almost  equally  with  the  moral  wedlock  of  the 
priest,  and  this  is  essentially  even  worse  because  of  the 
acknowledged  right  of  children  to  inherit.  It  is  chiefly 
the  publicity  of  the  case  that  is  sub  judice.  So  much 
for  the  most  interesting  document  Sweden  possesses  re- 
garding  celibacy.  It  dates  from  a  time  when,  prompted 
by  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  spiritual  tasks,  many  a  man 
or  woman  freely  and  joyfully  chose  the  unmarried  state. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  Roman  system  thoroughly 
penetrated  into  our  Northern  kingdom  either  quite  late 
or  not  at  all;  yet  church  law  drove  its  roots  of  constitu- 
tion and  culture  so  deep  into  the  life  of  the  State  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  that  it  largely  outlived  the  new 
growth  which  most  seriously  interfered  with  the  record 
of  Christendom  in  Western  lands.  It  was  by  no  accident 
that  Sweden  retained  the  episcopal  office  in  the  church 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  with  full 
consciousness  of  purpose  that  the  especial  patron  and 
supporter  of  reform  laboured  for  it, — ^he  who  cham- 
pioned the  King's  church  policy,  Laurentius  Andreae, 
Archdeacon  of  Strengnas  and  Royal  Chancellor — only 
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to  reap  at  last  a  sordid  ingratitude  for  bis  inestimable 
services  to  the  fatherland.  His  decisive  plans  for  the 
organization  of  our  Church  were  carried  out  by  Lauren- 
tius  Petri,  brother  of  the  reformer  Olavus.  The  preaching 
of  the  Word  was  all  in  all  to  Olavus,  and  ancient  regu- 
lations of  little  or  no  concern  so  long  as  they  did  not 
join  battle  with  the  Gospel.  The  King's  motive  for 
preserving  this  office  of  the  ancient  Church  probably  had 
no  very  deep  roots,  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  in  a 
letter  to  Magnus  Sommar,  Bishop  of  StrengnSs,  Novem- 
ber, 1527,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  could  well  conceive 
how  discontented  the  peasantry  would  be  to  forego  any 
longer  anointed  bishops,  albeit  anointing  is  of  little 
necessity;  "therefore,  if  Sommar  wished  to  abide  by  his 
election,  he  should  receive  consecration  and  anointing 
during  the  winter".  The  King  was  nevertheless  in  fact 
solicitous  for  the  imbroken  succession  of  bishops,  and 
it  was  not  until  later  that  he  felt  disappointment  and 
chagrin  with  the  Church  and  the  bishops  for  refusing 
to  be  treated  as  dependents  and  tools.  Sommar  was 
consecrated  with  two  other  newly  elected  bishops,  on 
Epiphany,  1528,  at  Strengnas,  by  Petrus  Magni,  who 
had  received  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Vasteras,  at 
Rome.  And  it  was  these  two,  Magni  and  Sommar,  who 
transmitted  to  Laurentius  Petri  the  vocation  of  bishop  in 
the  Great  Church  of  Stockholm,  on  September  22,  1531. 
The  succession  of  formal  vaUdity  in  the  Swedish  epis- 
copate has,  therefore,  been  acknowledged,  even  on  Ro- 
man Catholic  assumptions.  Bishop  M.  J.  Spalding,  a 
North  American  authority  on  Roman  Catholicism,  wrote 
in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation:^  "The  refor- 
mation in  Sweden  was  thus  far  more  adroitly  managed 
than  that  in  England."  The  explanation  is  furnished 
in  the  text: 

"Accordingly,  as  a  preliminary  stage,  he  now  appointed  Laurence 
Petri,  brother  of  Olaus,  Archbishop  of  Upsala:  and  through  the 

*Vol.  11,  p.  424,  note  2  (New  York.  1875). 
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management  and  false  promises  of  his  wily  chancellor,  Lars  Anders- 
son,  he  finally  succeeded  in  inducing,  first  the  Bishop  of  Vttsteras, 
and  then  the  Bishops  of  Abo,  Skara  and  StrengnlLs,  all  his  own 
creatures,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  The  consecra- 
tion having  been  duly  performed  by  bishops  having  undoubtedly 
the  episcopal  character  themselves,  though  uncanonical  and  un- 
lawful, was  certainly  valid,  and  thus  the  present  Swedish  Lutheran 
bishops,  unless  the  rite  of  consecration  has  since  been  materially 
altered,  are  invested  with  the  episcopal  character;  though,  being 
severed  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  they  have  no  canonical 
jurisdiction  or  any  lawful  authority  whatever." 

However,  that  memorable  day,  September  22,  1531, 
implies  far  more  than  a  pious  formality.  The  Reforma- 
tion Parliament  at  Vfisteras,  in  1527,  expressly  preserved 
for  the  bishops  an  independent  authority,  with  the 
reservation  that  it  should  no  longer  be  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  in  Rome,  but  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  kingdom. 
The  open  letter  of  the  council  on  the  VSsteras  recess, 
dated  June  27,  1527,  runs: 

''Yet  shall  no  man  turn  this  decree  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign 
Lord  and  ourselves  to  our  endamagement,  provided  His  Grace  or 
we  will  it  that  no  bishop  should  siurcease  from  his  office,  nay*  but  it  is 
our  pleasure  that  bishops  may  and  shall  be  appointed*  and  yet  not 
80  powerful  that  the  King  or  his  realm  may  be  endangered  thereby." 

As  Professor  K.  A.  Appelberg  writes,  "The  oflSce  of 
bishops  survived  as  the  directorate  of  the  Church." 
This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  during  the 
time  of  union  with  Denmark,  a  critical  one  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  the  occupants  of  our  sees  had 
not  generally  observed  what  appertained  to  their  wel- 
fare, but  misunderstood  the  vital  needs  of  the  realm. 
One  Nils  Ragvaldson  of  Upsala  and  one  Thomas  of 
StrengnHs  had  in  that  respect  been  exceptions.  In  the 
^es  of  reformers  the  office  of  bishop  had  implied  a 
protection  to  the  independence  of  the  Church.  To  the 
iKing  it  became  afterwards  a  perpetual  obstacle,  and, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  his  reign  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Greorg  Norman,  an  esteemed  Pomeranian,  to  establish 
a  system  on  German  models,  with  overseers  as  mere 
instruments  of  government  and  church  administrators 
in  the  King's  behalf  but  lacking  any  scope  for  episcopal 
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authority.  The  most  unyielding  perseverance  from  the 
noble  Archbishop  and  the  tenacity  of  tradition  were  re- 
quired to  ward  off  Erastian  caesaro-episcopal  domination 
from  the  character  of  our  Church.  The  tempest  passed; 
and  in  the  church  statute  of  1671  (that  heritage  which 
Laurentius  Petri  had  the  privilege  to  bequeath  to  our 
Church  before  he  passed  hence)  we  read  concerning 
the  vocation  of  bishops: 

"Therefore  as  this  enactment  was  most  profitable  and  without 
doubt  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  sanctioned  and  i^ 
proved  over  all  Christendom  in  general,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
and  evermore  shall  be,  so  long  as  the  world  endures/' 

The  continuity  and  authority  of  the  Church  was  rep- 
resented by  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  demands  of  the 
kingdom  were  vindicated  by  the  supreme  head;  opposi- 
tion between  these  threatened  to  become  disastrous 
under  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Sweden.  But  this  tension  was  no  new  thing.  We 
have  discerned  it  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  has 
never  ceased  in  our  Church.  It  has  at  times  been  em- 
bittered, and  has  assumed  grave  forms  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  it  has  never  been  a  sign  of  health  when 
it  seemed  to  be  entirely  removed;  on  the  contrary,  it 
partakes  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Church.  Just  as 
the  faith  is  not  of  the  world  but  in  the  world  is  causing 
ceaseless  unrest  side  by  side  with  heavenly  security, 
even  so  while  the  Church  remains  loyal  to  supernatural 
Christianity  she  can  never  realize  her  essential  quality 
nor  win  trustworthy  comfort  from  an  organization,  be 
it  never  so  perfect.  When  God's  work  is  most  mightily 
comprehended,  it  is  displayed  before  our  dim  human 
sight  rather  under  the  fashion  of  inconsistencies  which 
we  cannot  simplify  into  a  united  scheme  without  re- 
linquishing something  of  what  is  indispensable  to  our 
experience. 

In  his  Olavus-Petri  lectures,  in  1912,  in  the  University 
of  Upsala,  on  Church  and  StatCy  Professor  Harald  Hj&me 
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has  shbwn  how  the  tension  cannot  be  eUminated  by  any 
art  of  church  policy  without  peril: 

**However  these  powers  may  be  conceived,  on  both  sides  the 
leading  principles  must  always  be  inexhaustible  sources  of  divergence 
in  the  management  and  promotion  of  society,  not  only  between 
different  parties  in  the  State,  varying  faiths,  Churches  and  sects, 
churchly  and  worldly  trends;  but  also  between  powers  of  State 
as  such  and  the  living  Christianity  in  the  Church  or  Churches.  It 
is  equally  true  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  that  her 
preaching  must  continue  to  be  'to  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness/  " 

The  strain  between  the  Church  and  State  reached  its 
fiercest  climax  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa*s  youngest 
son,  who  rescued  and  continued  his  father's  empire 
building,  Duke  Charles  of  Sodermanland,  afterwards 
King  Carl  IX  (d.  1611).  Archbishop  Abraham  Anger- 
mann's  violence  was  partly  responsible  for  the  tension. 
But  the  days  of  his  successor*  showed  that  a  deeper  cause 
lay  in  the  King's  Calvinistic  tendencies.  The  struggle 
assumed  its  most  imposing  form  under  his  son,  the  great- 
est monarch  of  the  Swedish  Empire,  whose  reign  both 
"betokened  and  introduced  the  proudest  period  of  Swedish 
episcopacy.  Then  both  parties  were  led  by  pre-eminent 
personaUties,  and  so  the  gist  of  the  matter  came  into 
view.  On  the  monarchical  side,  in  1623,  there  was  pro- 
posed the  carefully  prepared  measure  of  instituting  a 
Consistorium  generde  mixtum,  following  German  types; 
and  this  was  to  be  regularly  convened  in  Stockholm. 
Many  reasons  promoted  an  increase  of  imity  and  facility 
of  operation  in  church  government.  Self-opinionated 
bishops  were  not  always  useful  in  their  own  dioceses* 
But  hesitation  penetrated  deeper.  No  one  wished  to 
sacrifice  the  aegis  of  Uberty  for  obvious  but  comparatively 
superficial  profit.  The  clergy  declared  in  the  Parliament 
of  1624  that  the  proposed  scheme  might  well  have  the 
result  "that  the  highest  calls  of   God's  congregation 

•The  controveri^  between  King  Carl  and  Archbishop  Olof  (Olaus 
Martini)  can  be  studied  in  four  learned  writings  of  1604  and  1606, 
two  by  the  King  and  two  by  the  Archbishop. 
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should  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  who  would  be- 
come supreme  governors  and  judges  of  God's  people, 
contrary  to  His  law  and  the  rightful  customs  of  His 
flock".    **The  new  imperial  papistry",  as  it  was  called, 
was  later  on  an  object  of  dread.    Deep  concerns  were 
clearly  at  stake.     Let  the  superconsistory  take  what 
form  it  will,  the  Church  does  not  thrive  by  being  re- 
duced to  a  department  of  State,  however  well  managed. 
Similar  tendencies  in  our  day  have  lost  touch  with 
the  more  sagacious  clergy  and  laity,  though  one  or  an- 
other would  gladly  take  a  short  cut  to  avoid  the  bur- 
densome way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  many  are  inspired 
by  a  kind  of  trades  unionism  in  the  Church.    On  behalf 
of  such  a  combination  her  spiritual  existence  only  im- 
pUes  a  fantasticalness  which,  although  compulsory  in 
the  pulpit,  is  never  to  be  considered  as  a  reaUty  of  life. 
Prelatical  tendencies  could  not  be  more  excellently  illus- 
trated than  by  John  Rudbeckius,  Professor  of  Upsala, 
court  preacher  to  the  King  in  the  Russian  war  (1614-16), 
Bishop  of  Vasteras  (1619-46),  a  Titan  in  capacity  for 
work  and  learning,  the  coping-stone  of  bishops  in  the 
golden  age,  who  offered  undying  services  to  the  spiritual 
advance  of  Sweden.     His   devotion  to   education  and 
research  was  as  sincere  and  effective  as  his  zeal  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church.     In  reshaping  the  life  of  schools, 
Rudbeckius  was  a  genius.     He  endowed  Sweden  with 
its  first  high  school,  in  Vasteras,  and  this  ought  still  to 
be  called  after  him.    Whatever  his  mind  conceived  or  his 
hand  touched  bore  marked  traces  of  him.    It  does  credit 
to  Rudbeckius  but  still  more  to  his  King  that  his  fearless 
utterances  and  exceeding  susceptibility  for  the  rights^ 
and  honour  of  the  Church,  as  he  understood  it,  did  notzz 
shatter  the  personal  relations  between  them  nor  disturbza 
"the  continuance  of  royal  favour".     It  was  only  afte^ 
the  King's  death  that  Rudbeckius  gave  the  unrestrained 
expressions  to  his  prelatical  demands  in  his  much  de- 
bated ** PrivUegia  quaedam  doctorum,  magistrorumj'^  etc., 
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from  Vfisteras,  1636.  Here  the  whole  case  for  mental 
culture  is  identified  with  that  of  the  Church  in  a  manner 
that  displays  an  imposing  ideal  for  Church  and  education 
alike.  But  pretended  rights  were  based  on  privileges 
and  regulations  long  since  disused,  and  the  standing  and 
authority  of  prophets  and  priests  (among  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Celts)  was  represented  as  a  model  Ukely  to  humiliate 
the  government.  Certain  remarks  were  so  oflFensive 
that  Rudbeckius  was  summoned  before  the  council. 
The  matter  probably  cost  him  his  archbishop's  throne, 
for  it  was  vacant  in  the  same  year.  But  this  man  was 
not  totally  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  counterbalance  of 
State  supremacy  is  beneficial,  nay,  needful,  to  the 
Church.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  oft-quoted  remark 
which  justly  represented  the  tension  we  speak  of.  In 
1636,  Johannes  Rudbeckius  spoke  thus  before  the 
Council  of  State: 

''In  Germany  they  have  dealt  hard  measures  to  religion  since 
the  Reformation.  The  realm  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  prince. 
But  we  here,  God  be  praised,  have  had  it  better.  If  the  supreme 
head  (magistrattul)  had  wished  to  act  as  it  behooved  him  not,  the 
clergy  has  curbed  him:  for  the  past  hundred  years  the  highest  power 
has  also  kept  an  eye  on  the  clergy." 

The  relation  between  the  Swedish  Church  and  the  realm 
obtained  its  classic  expression  in  the  phrase  used  by 
Gustaf  Adolf  to  Axel  Oxenstjema,  from  Jonkoping, 
Feb.  18,  1629,  about  **the  majesty  of  our  fatherland  and 
God's  Church  therein,  which  is  right  worthy  of  man's 
suffering  hardships  for  her,  yea,  even  imto  death".  Its 
pithy  terseness  is  telling  enough  to  repudiate  the  idea 
of  a  mere  oflSce  or  department  of  State.  The  King  ac- 
counted Christianity  on  earth  as  a  society  called  and 
gathered  by  the  Spirit.  The  sentence  expressed  well 
enough  the  King's  feeling  for  Church  and  State.  For 
it  is  not  isolated;  on  Sept.  12,  1628  (the  autumn  before), 
he  had  written  to  his  sister  Catherine,  Coimtess  Palatine, 
the  future  mother  of  Karl  X*  Gustaf,  from  his  camp 
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at  Ossan,  concerning  his  hope  ""that  before  long  some  good 
shall  be  accomplished  for  the  safety  and  utility  of  the 
fatherland  and  God's  Church  which  dwells  therein". 
And  earlier  in  the  same  year,  April  1,  1628,  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  refers  to  God's  "holy  congregation  in  our 
fatherland".  Gustaf  Adolf's  conviction  of  the  majesty 
of  the  realm  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  sense  of 
the  Church's  steadfast  greatness  in  its  own  divine  au- 
thority. He  never  dreamed  of  aught  otherwise.  In  his 
funeral  oration  Johannes  Rudbeckius  bore  witness  that 
"he  preserved  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  pulpit: 
freedom  to  preach  the  truth  was  ours,  and  with  open 
mouth  to  declare  to  Israel  his  sins,  and  his  misdoings 
to  the  House  of  Jacob;  and  no  man  could  therefore 
trouble  or  harass  us".  Moreover  the  prelates  could 
scarcely  forget  or  mistake  their  sovereign's  right  at  a 
time  when  our  Church  was  permeated  with  the  historic 
vocation  of  the  kingdom;  nay,  more,  when  it  might  ap- 
pear that  Sweden's  fullest  destiny  lay  in  its  battle  for 
the  steadfastness  and  advance  of  evangelical  piety. 
For  Rudbeckius  and  his  compeers  the  past  destiny  of 
the  realm  implied  a  revelation  from  God  no  less  surely 
than  that  of  Israel  did  for  the  prophets.  To  their  minds 
the  great  goal  of  Swedish  politics  was  a  task  bestowed 
by  Heaven  for  the  genuine  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  the  faith. 

In  actual  fact  impulses  towards  the  government  of 
the  Church  by  the  throne  have  been  more  perilous  in 
other  times.  This  was  the  case  when  Johan  HI  wished 
to  impose  by  superior  authority  his  well-intended  and 
beautiful  improvements  in  religion,  which  were  too 
weak  and  fanciful  for  the  needs  of  his  day.  The  climax 
was  reached  during  the  reigns  of  Karl  XI  and  Karl  XH. 
But  an  epoch  which  bestowed  upon  us  the  Church  Law 
of  1686  was  so  saturated  with  a  manful  and  unsullied 
piety  that  the  danger  from  imperial  papistry  became 
actually  less  real  than  when  Gustaf  Ill's  government 
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of  the  Church,  though  less  dictatorial,  fell  short  of  a 
true  religious  spirit. 

But  no  Swedish  monarch  has  been  officially  acknowl- 
edged or  has  claimed  to  be  the  summus  episcopus.  That 
is  an  imported  heresy  without  meaning  in  a  Church 
whose  episcopal  succession  is  imbroken.  It  was  thought- 
lessly accepted  and  honoured  for  a  period  of  the  last 
century  as  a  linguistic  term.  The  title  {summits  episcopus) 
has  never  once  trespassed  into  the  Vasteras  ordinal  nor 
into  the  mandate  for  Rogation  Days,  in  which,  from 
1544,  the  King  of  Sweden  annually  greets  and  exhorts 
his  subjects  in  the  faith.  So  far  as  is  known  no  official 
document  can  anywhere  be  foimd  in  which  the  King's 
title  is  anything  like  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Church.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  do  his  best  for  the 
purity  of  faith  and  morals:  in  the  same  way  a  more 
pressing  obligation  is  incumbent  on  the  sovereign:  he 
must  in  the  capacity  of  nutricius  ecclesiae  ("nursing- 
father  of  the  Church")  banish  irregularities  that  are 
likely  to  hinder  the  souFs  salvation  and  the  advent  of 
God's  kingdom.  Such  a. duty  and  right  of  reform  might 
be  accepted  by  the  sovereign  as  a  pretext  for  encroach- 
ment on  the  Church  work  which  in  no  n6rmal  conditions 
belongs  to  his  authority.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  but 
precedents  of  this  kind  do  not  establish  a  summus  epis- 
copus. And  special  interference  was,  generally  speaking, 
sorely  needed,  not  only  because  no  kingdom  can  exist 
without  the  imqualified  submission  of  every  man  to 
common  law  and  statute,  but  also  for  the  actual  sake 
of  religion  itself.  Unhampered  dictation  from  the 
Church  and  priestcraft  pure  and  simple  have  proved 
most  perilous  for  the  faith.  There  is  scarcely  any  surer 
way  of  fostering  the  interests  of  domination  and  world- 
liness  in  the  Church  than  to  make  her  as  supreme  as 
possible.  The  alluring  ideal  of  churchly  "liberty"  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
secular  society  is  a  dangerous  hallucination.     In  that 
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case  the  religious  community  may  well  become  a  suffo- 
cating oppression  to  the  spirit.     The  much  bepraised 
""clear  lines"   often  lead  to  worse  complications   and 
miscalculations  than  a  watchful  use  of  agents  apparently 
incompatible  which  Providence  has  placed  in  the  way. 
The  cathedral  chapters,  the  record  of  which  Professor 
Holmquist  has  elucidated,  belong  to  the  history  peculiar 
to  the  episcopate  in  Sweden.    They  were  retained  at 
the  Reformation,  but  their  fimction  and  cohesion  weak- 
ened during  the  following  decades.    Our  Church  Law  of 
1571,  the  first  after  the  Reformation,  restored  them; 
they  were  no  mere  lifeless  survival,  and  this  appears 
most  clearly  just  when  the  Upsala  Synod  of  1593  fully 
authorized  the  Reformation  in  our  country;  then  the 
priesthood  made  the  cathedral  chapters  a  desideratum. 
Their  character  was  simultaneously  changed  so  that 
the  place   of  prelatical   chapters    (whose  duties    were 
chiefly  liturgical)  was  taken  by  chapters  consisting  of 
teachers  with  real  powers  of  decision,  presided  over  by 
their  bishops,  in  matters  concerning  church  affairs  and 
works  of  education.    They  also  acted  as  a  court  of  justice. 
In  this  sense  cathedral  chapters  in  Sweden  have  ac- 
quired a  greater  authority  and  importance  than  else- 
where.   Of  this,  too,  Rudbeckius  was  the  actual  orig- 
inator, and  VSsteras  the  pattern,  since  the  "readers" 
of  the  new  high  school  obtained  in  1623  capitular  standing 
and  votes.    The  peculiar  nature  of  cathedral  chapters 
then  emerged  all  the  more  clearly  as  purely  spiritual 
and  churchly  authorities,  in  contrast  to  the  idea  of  a 
consistory  as  an  instrument  of  church  government  to 
the    sovereign.      The    development    brought    different 
forms  into  existence;  in  Upsala  and  Lund  they  consist 
of  professors  of  theology,  together  with  the  dean  and  the 
bishop;  in  Stockholm,  of  rectors;  in  the  other  chapters 
of  the  realm,  of  the  bishop,  dean  and  "readers"  (school- 
masters) in  the  high  schools,  and  thus  laymen  are  in 
the  majority  inthese  chapters.    But  this  iis  owing  to  a 
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rather  recent  development  which  has  secularized  the 
high  schools.  As  Dean  Lundstrom  acutely  remarks  the 
lectors  (readers)  were  clergymen  at  Rudbeckius'  time, 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  about  two  cen- 
turies. If  national  education  reflects  the  fairest  honour 
of  the  Swedish  Church,  a  just  share  in  it  must  be  allowed 
to  the  cathedral  chapters.  When  in  our  time  school 
work  in  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  thanks  to  the 
Church,  has  matured,  according  to  the  law  of  develop- 
ment it  has  consequently  obtained  its  own  central  boards 
of  management.  We  hope  that  this  secularization  can 
now  proceed  without  detriment  to  national  education; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  a  power  in  the  Church 
for  concentrating  her  closest  f imction  upon  reUgion  and 
moraUty.  This  change  must  doubtless  produce  a  gradual 
reshaping  in  the  construction  of  cathedral  chapters. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  hoped  that  membership  ex  officio, 
which  has  hitherto  contributed  to  independence  and 
authority  in  the  chapters,  may  not  without  absolute 
necessity  be  surrendered  in  favour  of  election. 

Diocesan  synods  of  the  priesthood  passed  over  to  the 
reformed  Church  with  the  episcopal  constitution.  This 
venerable  institution  survives  under  the  title,  "Synod  of 
Priests**  (jprest  i  moten).  The  mediaeval  councils  of  the 
Church  province  had  a  succession  of  followers,  among 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  National  Council  at 
Orebro  (1629),  and  Upsala  (1571),  as  well  as  the  event- 
ful Upsala  Mote,  in  1593.  During  the  constitutional 
government  by  the  Estates  that  of  the  priests  formed  the 
representation  of  the  Church.  After  the  abolition  of 
Estates  ParUaments  (1865),  a  new  convocation  which 
had  been  demanded  earlier  was  instituted,  irrespective 
of  changes  in  representation;  it  came  into  operation  in 
1868.  It  acquired  a  double  standing  of  a  pecuUar  kind: 
on  one  side  it  represents  the  Nation  as  a  Church;  on  the 
other,  it  maintains  the  authority  and  guarantee  of  the 
Church  by  the  side  of  the  Riksdag.     It  is  convened 
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regularly  every  five  years  and  is  composed  of  priests 
and  laymen  in  equal  numbers. 

(2)  The  same  conservatism  which  we  foimd  in  the 
church  organization  is  marked  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  congregations  in  communion  with  God  at 
public  prayer.  The  Swedish  Church  has  been  more  loyal 
than  any  other  evangelical  body  in  preserving  liturgical 
traditions/  J.  Martin,  the  distinguished  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  historian,  writes  with  perfect  justice,  "Even 
today  the  Swedish  missal  based  on  that  of  Olavus  is  pos- 
sibly the  least  estranged  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
missal.**^  A  picture  of  the  crucifixion  which  adorned  the 
Upsala  missal  of  1513  was  taken  over  in  "The  New 
Testament  in  Swedish",  of  1526.  This  loan,  observed 
by  I.  Collijn,  is  a  symbol  of  the  process  of  transition. 
Certainly  Olavus  Petri,  like  Luther,  developed  in  the 
sphere  of  Uturgy  new  versions  of  hymns,  ingenuous  and 
pithy,  as  well  as  of  prayers  and  other  formularies.  The 
Confiteor  {Jag  fattig  syndig  mdnniska^  "I,  a  poor  sin- 
ful creature'')  read  at  the  beginning  of  our  High 
Mass,  before  the  congregation  confirms  it  by  singing 
the  ancient  Kyricj  gives  evidence  to  later  ages  of  the 
strong  inner  feeling  of  our  reformer  and  his  arresting 
simpUcity  of  expression.  Every  living  thing  grows:  and 
it  also  appertains  to  a  cult  to  set  new  seedUngs  during 
the  church  springtimes.  But  the  piety  that  silently 
animated  our  reformers  retained  everything  of  the  old 
mass  ritual  that  was  not  inevitably  excluded  by  the  new 
purified  piety.    Although  a  certain  violence  was  shown 

^Ancient  codices  of  parchment  were  extensively  used  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  as  covers  to  bind  up  accounts. 
The  parchment  sheets  examined  by  I.  Collijn,  head  Ubrarian,  are 
derived  from  liturgical  books,  missals,  breviaries,  hymnaries,  and 
other  liturgical  manuscripts  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  preponderance  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  books  of  ritual  indicates  the  strength  of  English  influence 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  This  has  left  a  stamp  whid^  still  endures 
in  our  liturgy. 

''OuHaf  Vasa  et  la  rfforme  en  SvMe  (Paris,  1906). 
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in  the  first  enthusiasm  for  new  works  of  the  spirit, 
e.g.  in  the  fine  array  of  texts  and  subjects  in  the  church 
year,  yet  as  O.  Quensel,  the  liturgiologist,  has  shown, 
the  early  church  system  of  short  passages  from  Epistles 
and  Gospels  with  Collects  was  soon  resumed.  Thus  the 
services  continued  to  be  framed  in  a  larger  cycle  coin- 
cident with  the  whole  course  of  the  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  Swedish 
reformers  that  our  course  of  texts  for  the  year  was  dis- 
located from  those  of  Rome.  For  on  this  head  the  similar- 
ity is  not  between  the  Roman  Missal  and  English  Prayer 
Book  as  against  our  own  manual;  but  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  follows  mediaeval  custom  with  spe- 
cial closeness,  as  is  certified,  for  example,  by  the  Upsala 
missal  of  1513;  whereas  the  revision  sanctioned  by  Pius 
V,  in  1570,  undertook  alterations  in  the  Roman  missal. 
The  comparison  with  the  Upsala  missal  of  1513  instituted 
by  Deputy  Professor  Westman  thus  shows  that  the 
Swedish  Church  book  was  similar  to  the  present  Roman 
missal  in  dropping  the  Collect  on  the  Third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  by  which  from  this  Sunday  inclusive  we  fall  a 
week  behind  the  ancient  order  still  retained  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  So  in  the  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity  we  pray: 
^^ Protector  in  te  sperantium  Dens**  ("O  God,  the  Pro- 
tector of  all  that  trust  in  Thee")>  whereas  the  same  peti- 
tion is  read  in  England  on  the  Fourth  Simday  after 
Trinity.  The  fine  old  Collect  for  the  Eleventh  Simday 
after  Trinity:  **Deus  qui  omnipotentiam  tuam  parcendo 
maxime  et  miserando  manifestos**  ("O  God  who  de- 
clarest  thy  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing 
mercy  and  pity")  is  read  in  Sweden  on  the  Tenth,  etc. 
But  in  addition  the  Roman  missal  of  1570  shows  an  an- 
ticipation, so  that  the  Sundays  after  Trinity  are  reckoned 
no  longer  after  that  day  but  after  Whitsunday.  Thus 
Trinity  occurs  first  after  Whitsunday  but  has  transferred 
for  its  own  use  in  the  Roman  ritual  the  old  Collect 
which  is  still  read  in  Sweden  and  England  on  the  right 
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Sunday,  the  First  after  Trinity.  Thus  Rome  is  a  week 
behind  throughout  the  season  of  Trinity.  The  First, 
Second,  etc.  after  Trinity  had  come  become  in  the  Roman 
missal  the  First,  Second,  etc.  after  Whitsun,  and  by 
reason  of  the  exclusion  just  mentioned  of  the  Third 
Collect  after  Trinity,  the  •  Collects  at  Rome  are  read 
from  this  Sunday  inclusive  two  weeks  later  than  in  the 
old  order,  while  in  Sweden  we  are  one  week  after.  With 
this  diflference  of  Rome  being  a  week  in  advance  (reck- 
oning from  Whitsimday  instead  of  Trinity),  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Epistles  during  Trinity  conform  in  the  Swedish 
Church  and  in  the  English,  and  so  do  the  Collects, 
except  for  the  Sixteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-fourth  Sundays  after  Trinity  (Whitsim  in  the 
Roman  missal).  The  same  Roman  innovation  of  1570 
anticipates  the  Gospels  after  Trinity,  but  here  Rome 
introduces  further  changes.  Like  the  Anglican  and 
German  Churches  of  kindred  faith  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  other  lands,  we  hear  on  the  Fourth  Simday  after 
Trinity  the  old  Gospel  of  the  day  prescribed  by  the 
Upsala  missal  of  1513,  St.  Luke  6:36-42,  "Judge  not, 
and  ye  shall  not  be  judged".  But  Rome  has  removed 
the  passage  to  the  First  after  Whitsun,  which  coincides 
with  Trinity,  and  on  its  Fourth  after  Whitsun  (i.e. 
Third  in  our  order  and  the  old)  the  Roman  Church  now 
reads  St.  Luke  6: 1-11  (Simon's  draught  of  fishes),  which 
we  and  the  others  by  mediaeval  custom  use  two  Simdays 
later,  on  the  Fifth  after  Trinity;  in  this  way,  from  the 
Third  to  the  Twenty-fourth  after  Trinity  inclusive,  the 
Gospels  come  in  the  Roman  Church  two  weeks  too  soon. 
The  Gospels  for  the  last  Sundays  in  Advent  (Second, 
Third,  Fourth)  in  the  cases  of  the  English,  Prussian  and 
Swedish  Churches,  come  in  the  Roman  missal  in  the 
first  three,  a  week  earlier  in  each  case.  Other  disparities 
occur  also,  e.g.  the  Swedish  peculiarity  of  celebrating 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  Palm  Sunday, 
whereas  Maimdy  Thursday  is,  to  our  regret,  not  now  a 
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holy  day  in  Sweden,  in  spite  of  a  far  greater  intrinsic 
right  and  value  than  the  day  following  great  festivals 
{annandag)^  and  a  number  of  other  holy  days.  We  also 
try  to  avoid  needless  reduplication  in  the  sequence,  as 
e.g.  the  Prussian  Church  has  the  passage  St.  Matt.  21 : 
1-9  both  on  Advent  and  Palm  Sundays.  Limitations  of 
space  forbid  the  citation  of  all  the  divergencies.  The 
special  correspondence  between  the  Prussian  and  other 
Grerman  orders  and  our  Swedish  ritual  is  not  borrowed 
from  our  Church  manual  of  1811  but  is  traceable  to  the 
Church  Proceedings  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  Gustaf 
Adolf  by  Johannes  Botvidi  and  his  German  co-operator. 
This  followed  Swedish  models  for  the  diocese  of  Halber- 
stadt  and  the  archdiocese  of  Magdeburg.  It  was  par- 
tially in  use  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  new  Pentecostal  joy  of  worship  in  our  Reforma- 
tion was  chiefly  influenced  by  new  clearness  in  the 
teaching  of  grace  and  vocation,  which  was  joyously  re- 
echoed in  church  hymns,  either  translated  or  newly 
composed.  But  the  gladness  was  also  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

''We  Swedes  likewise  pertain  to  God  even  as  other  folk,  and  the 
tongue  we  use  is  bestowed  by  God  upon  us  equally  with  Hebrews 
and  Greeks,  to  whom  He  gave  their  language.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  .  .  .  Therefore  we  Swedes  do  right  well  to  have  the  mass 
in  our  own  mother  tongue." 

These  are  the  words  with  which  Olavus  Petri  commends 
liis  Swedish  mass,  printed  in  1531,  but  before  then  used 
in  Stockholm.  We  marvel  the  more  at  the  conservative 
spirit  that  as  yet  appointed  no  place  in  the  liturgy  for 
the  sermon,  although  Luther,  as  M.  Quensel  observes, 
inserted  it  after  the  creed  as  early  as  1526.  According 
to  the  preface  of  Olavus  just  quoted,  mass  was  not  to 
DC  celebrated  without  a  sermon  which,  however,  pre- 
yed it  and  according  to  ancient  custom  stood  apart 
from  the  liturgy.  It  was  not  until  1541  that  the  epoch- 
ttiaking  statute  came  into  force:  "After  the^^Gospel  a 
sermon  shall  be  made''. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  evidences  show- 
ing the  persistence  of  the  custom.  In  certain  districts 
of  our  Church  "Our  Father"  may  still  be  heard  in  a 
whisper  in  the  pulpit;  a  clear  survival  of.  the  custom 
of  reading  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  especially  Pater 
NosteVj  with  a  subdued  voice.  Continuity  is  symbolized 
in  the  name,  High  Mass,  also  used  in  certain  evangelical 
Churches  in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
with  us  the  official  title  of  our  central  worship  today. 
Laurentius  Petri  preserved  the  title  in  his  preface  to  the 
Church  Law  of  1571,  in  answer  to  his  opponents: 

'"Nor  yet  do  we  feel  any  twinge  of  conscience  in  calling  the  Lord's 
Supper  Uie  Mass,  which  they  account  a  great  sin." 

Various  estimates  may  be  held  of  the  pertinacity  of 
ritual.  Some  complain  that  creative  epochs  in  the 
history  of  revelation  have  neither  tended  nor  been  able 
to  furnish  new  shapes  for  worship,  but,  like  early  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Reformation,  have  transferred  to  a  re- 
markable extent  the  rites  and  formularies  they  found. 
Others  feel  edification  in  the  Unk  made  by  the  liturgy 
with  past  generations.  Certain  ceremonies  are  derived 
from  ancient  history.  New  conceptions  of  God  and 
salvation  have  given  fresh  significance  to  ancient  forms, 
and  have  caused  the  introduction  of  needed  alterations. 
Ritual  is  comparatively  changeless  throughout  the  ages, 
while  faith  and  revelation  show  their  vitality  by  bursting 
through  all  forms,  and  their  holy  activity  by  pervading 
what  is  earthly.  A  certain  indiflPerence  and  impro— 
ductivity  as  to  the  external  forms  of  worship  are  char — 
acteristic  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Gospel.  We  shal!^ 
discuss  this  later. 

A  few  words  should  perhaps  be  added  concerning  wh&r-f 
is  purely  external,  that  with  which  I  began — ^the  frame- 
work of  the  Hturgy .  Our  Church  has  retained  much  that  is 
ancient,  without  superstitious  reverence,  but  also  with- 
out slavish  disrespect.     My  father  used  constantly  to 
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wear  the  stola  brachialis  i^^handlirC^)  before  the  altar. 
It  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  my  young  days 
surplices  and  albs  were  less  often  worn.  The  dread  of 
revivalist  piety  for  what  was  no  more  than  an  estab- 
lished usage  contributed  to  this.  Now  vestments  are 
more  commonly  used.  Taste  has  changed.  A  morose 
ideal  of  truth,  which  was  fostered  by  the  reaction  against 
all  kinds  of  lax  and  untrue  formaUty,  commended  to  us 
as  the  one  and  only  saving  outward  form  of  life,  that 
of  the  dressing-gown.  The  worship  of  the  congregation 
was  also  infected  with  it  to  some  extent.  But  a  feeling 
of  ' 'gladness  and  beauty  in  worship'*  has  bid  adieu  to 
the  commonplace.  It  is  optional.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion. Custom  and  good  feeling  set  the  rule.  A  quiet 
agreement,  without  legaUty,  regulates  matters  of  that 
kind.  The  Church  manual  says  Uttle  of  it.  A  few  years 
back  a  church  magazine  published  a  meaningless  face 
with  some  sort  of  reformed  priestly  robe  imder  it.  The 
outcome  certainly  was  only  gentle  ridicule.  The  Church 
has  no  time  to  debate  questions  of  toilet.  We  have 
something  more  weighty  to  fight  for. 

But  the  survival  of  official  robes  depended  not  alone 
on  inertia,  and  the  interest  newly  awakened  in  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  merely  aesthetic.  There  lay  behind 
it,  and  still  hes,  the  same  yearning  for  beauty  and  holi- 
ness in  worship  which  recently  endowed  us  with  certain 
marvellous  new  sanctuaries,  after  a  long  period  of  un- 
imaginative building,  on  the  type  of  the  fashion-plate  or 
the  prayer-meeting  house.  "When,  therefore,  the  priest 
Celebrates  mass,  he  robes  himself  as  is  wont."  So  the 
text  ran  in  Laurentius  Petri's  Church  Law  of  1571. 
There,  the  vestments  for  mass  and  altar  services  are 
^mong  the  res  indiffererUes.  But  the  aged  Archbishop 
defends  "those  behaviours'* — and  it  is  characteristic  that 
lie  does  it  in  the  name  of  Uberty — against  "enthusiasts, 
ftoabaptists,  polluters  of  the  sacrament,  ZwingUans,  and 
Calvinists",  for  he  had  no  wish  to  be  captured  "under 
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the  yoke  of  their  thraldom".     He  maintains  his  right 
to  beautiful  and  established  forms  of  ceremonial: 

"So  when  on  our  contraiy  part  the  Calvinists  do  shamefully  treat 
all  else  that  we  inherit  as  rites  from  old  time  according  to  the  an- 
cient use  of  Christendom,  they  have  in  no  wise  better  cause  than 
some  such  as  we  have  heard  of.  Let  us  not  be  troubled  with  their 
idle  mouth  and  murmuring;  for  here  we  follow  naught  else  but  use 
as  is  wont»  in  the  time  of  matins  and  evensong,  with  customary 
psalms,  hymns,  antiphons,  lessons,  responses,  collects,  and  so  forth, 
in  Latin  and  Swedish  alike.  In  the  same  wise  we  use  at  mass  Chris- 
tian songs,  both  in  Swedish  and  Latin;  likewise  mass  books,  altar, 
altar  linen,  chalice,  paten,"  etc. 

Religion  is  the  most  personal  of  all^things.  But  in 
themselves  the  sacred  and  divine  words  used  in  the  High 
Mass  are  powerful  and  operate  as  a  sacrament,  even  re- 
gardless of  the  herald  that  pronounces  them.  Can  one 
marvel  if  he  would  fain  conceal  his  small  individuaUty 
imder  church  apparel,  and  allow  only  the  Word  to  pro- 
ceed forth?  In  his  heart  no  echoing  response  is  lacking 
to  the  apostle's  saying  in  Eph.  4:24,  embodied  in  the 
ancient  prayer,  legible  over  the  door  of  the  robe  chamber 
in  Upsala: 

"Eome  me  veterem  homineniy  Domine^  cum  adHnis  suiSf  ei  indue  me 
novum  hominem  qui  secundum  Deum  creaius  est  in  juHitia  et  eandUaie 
verUatis"  (O  Lord,  put  off  from  me  the  old  man  with  his  doings,  and 
clothe  me  upon  with  the  new  man,  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  in 
truth,  justice,  and  holiness). 

Perhaps  the  Swedish  temperament  has  betrayed  a 
secret  in  the  history  of  our  liturgy.  How  easily  is  a 
certain  inclination  to  pompous  forms  misjudged,  a  kind 
of  rigid  formality,  which  foreigners  in  Sweden  soon 
discover!  How  often  have  we  envied  our  neighbours 
their  natural  manner  and  easy  ways!  For  stateliness 
with  us  is  not  always  for  its  own  sake  but  is  a  doke 
for  a  certain  awkward  timidity.  Shrinking  delicacy 
gladly  takes  refuge  in  ceremonial  and  stiff  behaviour. 
One  hesitates  to  reveal  all.  This  characteristic  in  our 
Church  has  been  twice  powerfully  expressed.  Firstly, 
in  the  districts  of  South  and  West  Sweden  that  have 
been  influenced  by  Henrik  Schartau,  who  was  vicar  in 
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charge  of  Lund,  and  died  in  1825.  That  is  the  most 
ecclesiastically  disciplined  portion  of  our  Church.  Sharp- 
ly severing  the  worldly  from  the  spiritual,  Schartau  re- 
served the  latter  for  its  proper  occasions,  and  then  ac- 
cepted it  with  unusual  seriousness  and  depth ;  but  mean- 
while no  pious  formality  in  speech  or  behaviour  is  allowed 
to  degrade  it,  nor  may  it  by  such  means  encroach  upon 
a  natural  and  healthy  manner.  Secondly,  in  the  hymns 
of  Archbishop  Johan  Olof  WaUin,  who  died  in  1839. 
These  are  not  seldom  marked  by  a  stiflP  solemnity,  with 
splendour  at  times,  and  by  a  chastened  rhetoric.  It  was 
the  old  but  ever  fresh  truths  of  Christianity  that  he  de- 
clared, with  deep  and  manly  comfort;  seldom  pierced,  it  is 
true,  with  heavenly  illumination,  but  when  it  is,  doubly 
powerful  in  its  rapture.  But  his  note  is  characteristic. 
The  advance  in  worship  gained  by  his  hymns  bears  witness 
to  a  taste  which  underlies,  perhaps,  the  conservative 
care  for  liturgical  richness,  but  it  is  not  a  conservatism 
quand  m&me  that  is  the  cause.  This  is  shown  by  the 
notable  welcome  with  which  the  Swedish  Church  ac- 
cepted changes  in  venerable  expressions  that  were  found 
to  be  misleading.  For  example,  "the  resurrection  of  the 
dead**,  instead  of  "the  flesh**;  and  "kingdom  of  death** 
instead  of  "hell**,  in  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

A  popular  reaction  has  been  afoot  against  ceremony 
in  worship  and  hymns.  The  groups,  sometimes  with 
justice  but  sometimes  unfairly,  called  sectarians,  have 
felt  the  need  of  more  freedom  in  expressing  tenderness 
and  warmth;  a  movement  which  does  not  always  avoid 
the  descent  to  commonplace  kindliness  or  unhealthy 
emotion.  It  would  be  a  marvel  if  revivahsts  did  not  wish 
to  doflf  the  vestments  of  ceremony.  The  unregulated 
warmth  of  informal  gatherings  and  their  spiritual  songs 
deserve  a  place  in  the  Church  alongside  the  mass  and 
hymn  book,  but  they  are  in  error  who  imagine  that  we 
can  do  without  these  latter  in  the  long  run,  for  they  are 
more  tenacious  than  the  occasional  outbursts  of  transi- 
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tory  revivals.  Swedes  hark  back  to  the  costumes  of 
holy  days.  A  story  is  told  of  a  priest  in  Dalama  some 
century  ago,  who  wanted  to  be  so  popular  that  he  preached 
to  the  people  of  SoUero  in  their  own  dialect.  It  fell  out 
badly.  They  came  very  near  taking  his  life,  for  they 
wished  to  use  the  Kmg's  Swedish  when  in  communion 
with  God. 
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Problems  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  America 

By  Archpriest  Leonid  Turkevich, 
Rector  of  the  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Seminary^  Tenafly^  N.  J. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  North  America  heard  but 
little  about  the  Orthodox  Church.   This  name  was  applied, 
as  it  still  quite  often  is,  to  the  Church  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchates,  with  the  Church 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Greece.    But  in  our  days  the 
idea  of  the  Eastern  Church  must  include  the  Church  cre- 
ated in  Japan  by  the  labours  of  the  late  missionary  Arch- 
bishop Nicholas,  as  well  as  the  younger  offshoot  of  the 
Orthodox  CathoUc  Church  which  at  present  grows  and 
increases  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  free  America.    As  the 
statistics  of  this  coimtry  now  show  the  number  of  Ortho- 
dox people  here  to  be  465,000,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
trying  to  learn  what  is  the  inner  life  of  Christ's  faithful  in 
this  reUgious  group.    It  would  not  even  be  superfluous  to 
Hiake  clear  the  relation  in  which  this  growing  group  stands 
towards  other  groups  already  thriving  on  the  same  soil 
of  America.   These  questions  are  only  the  more  interesting 
l^ecause  in  America  the  conditions  of  the  life  and  expres- 
sion of  each  of  these  groups  are  entirely  different  from 
^teir  condition  in  the  Old  World. 

The  peculiar  position  occupied  by  Orthodoxy  in  Amer- 
i^ja,  shared  by  it,  however,  with  other  reUgious  groups,  is 
^lie  fact  that  here  it  does  not  represent  the  supreme  poUt- 
Vcal  power.    Anglicanism  is  powerful  in  England  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  because  there  it  is  the  religion  of  the  sover- 
eign power,  of  the  more  influential  people  of  the  coimtry. 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  Roman  Cathdidsm  in  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  of  Orthodoxy  in  Russia.    But  cm  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  the  three  confessions  peacefully 
exist  side  by  side,  one  city  erecting  three  independent 
cathedrals,  St.  John's,  St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  Nicholas', 
and  the  strength  of  each  group,  its  specific  gravity,  so  to 
speak,  being  measured,  not  by  the  political  influence  of  the 
people  confessing  it,  but  by  the  productiveness  of  each  re- 
ligious group  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.    In  this  respect  we 
gladly  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  the  Honourable  Seth  Low, 
in  an  article  published  in  The  Constructive  Quarteblt 
in  1913  under  the  title  Christianity  in  the  Untied  States. 
True  enough,  nowhere  under  the  sun  is  Christianity  cut 
into  more  separate  sections  than  in  America.    But  at  the 
same  time  in  no  other  country  do  Christians  of  different 
denominations  stand  nearer  to  each  other.    The  absence 
of  political  support  makes  all  the  Churches  in  America 
each  others'  equals,  valued  only  according  to  the  wealth 
of  their  inner  contents;  makes  each  of  them,  so  to  speak, 
worth  only  its  real  price.    The  absence  of  the  possibility  of 
predominance   creates   confidence   towards  each   other. 
The  habit  of  looking  truth  in  the  eyes  makes  people 
willing  to  acknowledge  what  is  good,  even  in  their  oppo- 
nents on  the  same  arena.    Hence  their  attitude  is  not  veiy 
far  from  friendly  intimacy,  in  accordance  with  the  saying: 
When  you  understand,  you  love.    This  is  our  first  thesis. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  Orthodoxy,  as  of  all 
the  other  religious  communities  in  America,  is  that,  away 
from  the  constraint  of  historically  acquired  standards 
whose  power  is  almost  absolute  in  the  Old  World,  and 
pressed  by  new  conditions  of  existence,  it  has  to  manifest 
its  constructive  power,  changing  to  some  extent  what 
formerly  was  its  own,  developing  new  properties  and  even 
absorbing  some  things  from  the  outside,  from  the  terri- 
tories of  religious  denominations  which,  were  it  at  home  in 
the  old  country,  it  could  consider  only  from  the  polemical 
point  of  view.    Therefore  in  America  each  confession  not 
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only  shows  what  is  its  real  authentic  essence  but  also  its 
real  qualifications  for  future  existence  among  other  con- 
fessions. It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism of  America  is  in  some  ways  already  peculiarly 
different  from  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Europe.  It  is 
also  stated  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  order  of  life  of 
Episcopalians  in  England  and  in  America.  Actual  life 
therefore  confirms  our  second  thesis. 

The  third  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  all  the  existing  Amer- 
ican denominations  is  that  they  are  forced  by  life  itself 
not  to  stand  aside  from  each  other.  Often  the  prosperity 
of  one  group  creates  in  another  the  impulse  to  make 
efforts  and  to  use  its  strength.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true 
that  in  America  church  life  largely  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  competition  displayed  by  Americans  of  different  Chris- 
tian denominations.  The  activity  of  the  press  is  so  widely 
spread  that  isolated  existence  is  impossible  for  different 
religious  groups.  The  tendency  towards  publicity  domi- 
nant in  the  country  is  felt  even  in  the  private  life  of  every 
denomination.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  none  of  them  can 
conceal  their  good  qualities  which  are  verified  and  con- 
firmed by  everyday  life.  That  Roman  Catholicism  stands 
above  all  others  in  religious  discipline  is  indisputably 
acknowledged;  the  Episcopalians  excel  in  the  spirit  of 
organization  and  self-government;  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Baptists  carry  on  their  propaganda  wins  the  palm, 
and  so  on.  It  often  happens  that  people  change  from  one 
denomination  into  another  for  no  theoretical  reason  but 
because  the  church  life  in  their  former  group  was  not  satis- 
factory to  them  and  they  think  that  matters  are  much 
better  in  the  new  group,  which  they  accordingly  join.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  the  leaders  of  every  group  do  their 
best  to  preserve  intact  the  good  qualities  they  already 
possess  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  acquire 
drtues  in  which  other  groups  excel,  so  that  they  may  at 
[east  not  lose  by  comparison.  Doubtless  other  peculiari- 
ties of  a  more  special  character  could  be  found,  but  the 
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characteristics  here  pointed  out  are  the  most  general  and, 
in  a  way,  those  that  define  further  qualities. 

The  question  we  must  consider  now  is:  In  what  way 
do  the  above-mentioned  general  features  of  religious  life 
in  America  affect  the  life  of  the  Orthodox  Church?  It  is 
interesting  to  establish  what  are  the  strong  points  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  America,  independently  of  the  politi- 
cal considerations  which  may  have  supported  it  in  Europe. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  direction  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  creative  power  of  this  Church  may  and  even 
must  take  in  adapting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  its  new 
surroimdings.  And,  both  for  itself  and  the  other  denomi- 
nations, it  is  altogether  necessary  to  learn  what  sides  of  its 
life  will  be  affected  by  contact  with  other  denominations, 
which  experiences  of  their  life  it  will  repeat,  or,  perhaps, 
improve. 

Thus  we  establish  the  problems  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  North  America. 

In  solving  this  question  we  first  of  all  have  to  take  note 
of  the  unity  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  bring  with  them  to  America 
quite  independently  of  the  part  of  the  Old  World  from 
which  they  come.    On  the  foundation  of  deeply  rooted 
traditions,  they  do  not,  once  in  America,  build  anew  in 
the  region  of  faith,  but  merely  continue  to  preserve  that 
which  they  already  had.   Seeds  preserved  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Byzantium  begin  to  sprout  up  in  the  soil  of  the 
New  World.    Principles  of  faith  established  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  days  of  its  imdivided  existence  an<3 
upheld  by  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  continue  to  li« 
unshaken  at  the  f  oimdation  of  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  Orthodox  when  they  come  to  America.  The  unity  o/ 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Orthodox  is  not  affected 
by  difference  in  nationality.    More  than  this:  the  many 
tongues  spoken  by  them,  the  great  distances  between 
the  places  of  their  birth  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
mark  only  the  more  strikingly  their  wonderful  unanimity 
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in  spirit  and  in  faith.  In  spite  of  the  pronounced  differ- 
ences in  their  national  characteristics,  the  unity  of  their 
Orthodoxy  is  strongly  felt  in  the  fact  that  quite  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  they  import  to  the  New  World  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  all  of  them  felt  when 
they  still  lived  in  the  Old  World.  In  these  they  all  agree 
most  wonderfully.  This  feature  is  accompanied  by 
another  which  is  also  very  characteristic.  This  feature  is 
the  catholicity  of  Orthodoxy.  Many  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  step  on  American  soil  as  such :  Russians 
and  Greeks,  Serbians  and  Syrian  Arabs,  Bulgarians  and 
Georgians  from  the  Caucasus.  The  national  features  of 
every  inmiigrant  suffer  no  effacement  whatever;  yet  in 
their  faith  they  are  one — they  are  Orthodox. 

Their  entire  content  with  the  spiritual  treasure  which 
came  down  to  them  from  their  remote  ancestors  and  was 
so  well  preserved  shows  the  manysidedness,  the  catholicity 
and  the  humanness  of  their  faith,  the  Orthodox. . 

And  so  outside  any  political  support,  taken  in  its  es- 
sence and  also  in  its  practical  expression.  Orthodoxy  in 
America  shows  itself  to  be  a  confession  of  Christian  faith 
as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  imdivided  Church,  stamped 
with  the  character  of  general  applicability  for  humanity, 
or  the  character  of  imconditional  catholicity.  In  speak- 
ing thus  we  say  nothing  new  but  merely  bring  out  that 
which  would  not  be  noticeable  on  a  non-American  soil 
where  there  exist  influences,  national,  political,  and 
historically  acquired,  which  would  certainly  dim  its  out- 
lines and  cause  it  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  observer; 
whereas  in  America  the  general  applicability  of  Orthodoxy 
is  the  foremost  feature  that  we  notice.  And  indeed, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  nations,  there  are  other 
Orthodox  in  America,  the  aborigines  of  Alaska,  the  Cre- 
oles, Aleutians,  Alaskan  Indians,  Eskimos,  as  well  as 
immigrants  from  countries  as  remote  from  each  other  as 
Macedonia,  Persia  and  Japan.  The  statistics  so  far  claim 
but  254  pure-blooded  Americans  in  the  Orthodox  Church 
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of  America.  Besides,  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  there  are 
some  Orthodox  negroes  who  came  from  Abyssinia.  This 
great  number  of  nationalities  confessing  the  Orthodox 
faith  without  any  pressure  from  an  exterior  power  denotes 
still  more  emphatically  its  catholicity. 

To  be  sure,  catholicity  stamps  as  well  other  Christian 
confessions  enumerated  in  America.  Some  of  them  even 
make  a  point  of  writing  this  feature  on  their  banner  as  dis- 
tinctively their  own.  But  some  others,  as  for  instance,  the 
followers  of  Dowie,  who  call  themselves  Universal  Chris- 
tians, merely  attempt  to  mark  what  is  their  ultimate 
object  by  using  this  word,  whereas  for  the  time  being  their 
fundamental  teaching  is  something  quite  di£Ferent.  The 
very  life  nerve  of  the  followers  of  Dowie  is  their  faith  in 
the  continuity  even  nowadays  of  the  prophetic  vision  of 
what  life  really  is  and  hence  the  ability  to  make  it  better. 
There  are  other  groups  in  which  we  observe  the  same  char- 
acteristic of  catholicity  because  of  their  practical  ways  in 
the  present  without  reference  to  their  future  object. 
However,  we  must  confess  that  all  these  groups,  though 
possessing  the  above-mentioned  feature,  are  not  made 
especially  distinctive  by  it  as  compared  to  others.  They 
are  marked  much  more  visibly  by  features,  historical  and 
therefore  partly  local,  in  their  origin  or  their  original 
propaganda  and  establishment.  To  distinguish  them- 
selves from  all  these  religious  denominations  the  Orthodox 
of  America  have  to  add  to  their  original  title  of  Catholic 
Orthodox  Christians  the  name  of  their  own  nation  as  well 
as  of  the  nation  through  which  they  receive  their  Catholic 
Orthodoxy.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly lengthy  names  of  Orthodox  provinces  in  America. 
For  instance,  there  exists  a  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  a  Syrian  Arab  Greek  Catholic  Orthodox 
Church.  By  adding  to  the  name  of  Catholic  Orthodox  the 
word  Greek  the  members  of  this  Church  intend  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  being  suspected  of  bearing  the  historical 
stamp  of  another  branch  of  Christendom,  which  in  ancient 
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days  was  centered  in  Rome  and  still  continues  to  gravitate 
towards  the  local  Church  of  this  city  and  province  of  Italy. 
Another  Church  with  the  same  character  of  catholicity 
and  at  the  same  time  obviously  with  historical,  ethno- 
graphical, and  even  geographical  features,  is  the  Church 
which  is  called  Protestant  Episcopal,  though  (merely  from 
the  point  of  view  we  have  adopted  in  this  article)  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  call  it  Anglican  Catholic  Protestant 
Episcopal.  But,  as  I  tried  to  mark  above,  the  most  char- 
acteristic point  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  practically,  is  not  in  their 
catholic  foundation,  and  not  even  in  their  historical  and 
national  traits,  but  in  the  whole  order  of  their  life:  With 
Roman  Catholicism  it  is  ih  the  definitely  worked  out  and 
rigorously  applied  demands  of  discipline  of  thought  and 
action;  and  with  the  Episcopalians  it  is  in  the  breadth  and 
yet  entire  strictness  of  self-governing  organizations. 

Not  for  a  moment  should  we  forget,  however,  when 
making  this  comparison  the  respective  sizes  of  the 
Churches  under  discussion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America  has  almost  forty  times  more  members  than  the 
Orthodox,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  almost  three  times 
more  than  the  Orthodox.  But  what  we  are  concerned 
with  chiefly  is  the  inner  significance  and  the  exterior  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  these  religious  denominations 
severally.  This  is  why  we  have  put  aside  the  purely 
theoretical  and  the  speculative  qualities  of  each  confes- 
sicm.  We  are  discussing  the  matter  of  the  exterior  position 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America  among  other  Christian 
Chuiches.  Therefore  comparison  with  the  other  Churches 
18  not  to  be  avoided.  It  is  only  the  more  necessary  because 
the  Orthodox  Church  has  in  the  two  above-mentioned 
branches  of  Catholic  Christianity  examples  of  the  solu- 
ticm  of  questions  which  it  also  in  its  turn  must  neces- 
sarily solve. 

The  word  catholicity  doubtless  has  its  origin  in  the 
centuries  when,  widening  the  limits  of  their  land  through- 
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out  all  the  accessible  regions  of  the  earth,  the  Graeco- 
Roman  rulers  thought  of  themselves  as  the  possessors  of 
the  "circle  of  the  earth."  Christianity,  which  filled  the 
emptiness  of  this  "circle  of  the  earth"  with  the  miraculous 
power  which  regenerated  it  for  a  new  life,  naturaUy 
inherited  from  the  Graeco-Roman  world  this  same  desig- 
nation of  its  exterior  character,  and  thus  the  designation  of 
catholic  came  to  be  possessed  by  the  Church  partly  by  way 
of  historical  development  and  still  more  by  way  of  refer- 
ence to  the  commandment  of  its  Foimder:  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature" 
(Mark  16:15).  Consequently  the  Christian  Church 
comes  out  in  history  as  a  universal  or  catholic  force  whose 
activity  is  directed  towards  the  spiritual  possession  of  the 
universe.  But  though  we  retain  the  sense  of  the  word 
catholicity,  which  means  universahty  or  being  spread 
everywhere,  we  must  not  ignore  its  other  significance 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  because  of  the 
very  formation  of  the  word,  "gathered  from  all."  This 
meaning  already  found  its  realization  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  through  the  calling  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Christian  world  to  come  to  special  councils  with  the 
object  of  solving  problems  of  faith,  morality  and  church 
rule  which  concerned  equally  all  the  faithful  of  the  Church. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  confession  retain  to  this  day  rather  the  second 
significance  of  the  word  catholic,  so  that  in  their  speech  it 
is  synonymous  with  "ecumenical",  or  having  representa- 
tives from  every  part  of  the  whole  which  is  governed  in  its 
totality. 

Being  present  in  most  countries  is  also  a  feature  of 
Roman  Catholicism  to  an  important  degree.  Besides 
a  very  wide  geographical  region  this  Church  includes  in 
North  America  a  good  many  nationalities.  In  addition  to 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  Italians  proper, 
the  Roman  Church  in  America  includes  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  the  Irish,  Germans  to  a  certain  degree;  to  a 
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smaller  degree  the  English,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Bohemians, 
Slovaks,  and  many  other  European  nationalities;  some 
Indians,  Negroes,  and  some  white  people  born  in  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  universal  rule,  so 
graphically  expressed  in  the  periodical  gatherings  of  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  Church  in  general  debating 
and  legislating  assemblies,  without  any  doubt  has  been 
realized  in  quite  the  best  form  in  another  branch  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  the  right  to  be  named  catholic,  I  mean 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Having  all  classes  of  the  faithful 
represented  at  its  conventions,  this  Church  illustrates  in 
our  own  days  to  quite  an  important  degree  the  fact 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, when  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of 
accepting  heathens  into  the  Church  (Acts  15:22),  "it 
seemed  good  to  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  with  the  whole 
Church,  to  choose  men  out  of  their  company." 

We  also  must  note  the  general  way  in  which  unity  is 
manifested  in  catholicity,  and  also  what  is  the  instrument 
and  exterior  gauge  of  realized  unity.  We  may  say  that 
no  such  question  existed  in  the  world  of  the  undivided 
Church,  because  the  whole  mass  of  people  making  part  of 
it  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  by  preference,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  in  this  tongue,  it  being  the  more 
popular,  the  more  democratic.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Church  the  Latin  language  struck 
deeper  and  deeper  root,  as  the  general  conversational  and 
ecclesiastical  tongue.  To  this  day  this  language  remains 
the  autocratic  sacred  language  of  the  people  who  received 
the  Catholic  faith  through  the  Roman  Church,  and  who 
remain  in  union  or  rather  submission  to  it.  As  far  as  the 
faithful  of  this  Church  are  concerned,  it  is  exactly  this 
language  which  is  the  most  general  sign  of  their  belonging 
to  Catholic  Christianity.  Under  the  banner  of  this  lan- 
guage other  names  are  lost  and  even  become  superfluous 
as  far  as  nationality  is  concerned,  whether  it  is  the  French, 
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the  German  or  the  Spanish.  Next  after  the  oneness  of 
belief  and  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  catholicity  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  defined  by  the  use  of  the  sacred  tongue 
of  this  Church,  the  Latin  tongue.  As  the  binding  cement 
of  this  Church  this  tongue  becomes  especially  noticeable 
through  the  fact  that  those  who  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  the  expression  of  their  religious  needs  are  cut  off  by 
this  very  circumstance  from  the  unity  of  this  Church, 
becoming  separate  confessions  according  to  nationahties. 
In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  statistics  record 
"Cathohc  Polish  Christians." 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  we  may 
take  for  a  sign  of  union  the  mother  tongue  of  Americans, 
so  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  American  Church 
without  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  The  unity  of 
belief  and  government  is  realized  in  this  denomination 
without  much  effort,  and  naturally;  whereas  in  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church  the  same  unity  is  conditioned 
by  practicing  a  long  time  the  art  of  mastering  a  foreign 
means  for  the  expression  of  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

In  comparison  with  religious  denominations  so  charac- 
teristically different  in  the  outward  signs  of  their  inner 
unity,  the  special  catholic  character  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  becomes  strikingly  clear,  as  well  as  the  practical 
problems  it  has  to  meet  in  the  nearest  futiure. 

First  of  all,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  stamp  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  Russian  Church  in  the  fact  that  this 
Church  allows  every  national  group  of  its  members  to  use 
their  own  tongue  for  church  use,  without  any  confusion, 
mistrust,  or  sensitiveness.  Greeks,  Syrian  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, Slavs  of  various  nationalities,  Albanians,  Eskimos, 
and  in  the  later  days  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  hear 
the  word  of  God,  prayers  and  divine  services  in  a  tongue 
they  all  imderstand.  The  contents  and  the  ritual  offered 
to  all  these  nations  being  one  and  the  same.  Orthodoxy 
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loses  nothing  from  the  use  of  so  many  different  tongues, 
each  tribe  praising  the  Creator  and  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Triune  God,  in  its  own  way.  The  Orthodox 
Church  works  on  the  principle  of  catholicity  so  trustingly 
that  every  nation  in  it  is  allowed  to  be  governed  by  an 
independent  Church  of  its  own.  Church  unity  suffers  no 
detriment  and  is  not  shaken  by  such  a  superficial  divi- 
sion, the  Orthodox  believes.  Superior  powers  connect  the 
local  groups  such  as  the  unity  of  faith  and  signs  of  piety, 
the  unity  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  sacraments,  the  unity 
of  the  Presence  of  Him  (I  John  4:4,  Col.  1:18,  Matt. 
28:20)  who  is  "greater  than  all  that  is  in  the  world";  who 
"is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church:  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  firstborn  among  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence";  who  is  "with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Consequently  the  chief  problem  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  North  America  concerns  the  national  Churches  which 
make  a  part  of  it.  Are  they  to  be  governed  indepen- 
dently of  each  other?  But  in  this  case  the  canonical  de- 
mand of  there  being  only  one  bishop  for  every  town,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  division  of  this  town  within 
itself,  risks  being  broken  (Council  of  Chalcedon,  12th 
Rule).  Or  else,  are  they  to  be  united  by  their  submission 
to  one  representative  according  to  the  canonical  rule,  so 
that  every  Church  should  know  its  own  intercessor  (Apos- 
toKc  Rule  34)  ?  But  in  this  case  what  will  be  the  dominant 
exterior  organ  of  the  intercommunion  between  the  differ- 
ent-tongued  parts  of  the  one  whole? 

It  would  seem  that  the  Orthodox  Church  must  choose 
between  the  two  chief  directions  taken  by  the  religious  life 
of  America,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Episcopal.  Shall 
discipline  be  allowed  to  become  the  binding  link  between 
the  different  parts,  even  with  the  acceptance  of  a  single 
sacred  tongue  (the  Greek,  for  instance,  or  the  Slavonic), 
following  the  example  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 
But  in  such  a  case  the  national  character  of  the  Churches 
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will  suflFer  detriment  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
Orthodox  catholicity  will  disappear.  Or  else,  shall  the 
preponderance  of  the  principle  of  self-government  be 
allowed  to  develop,  as  in  the  Episcopal  Church?  But  in 
this  case  could  the  exterior  organ  of  union,  that  is,  the 
language  of  the  country,  develop  to  its  fuU  power  even 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  pure  ritual  ?  In  other  words,  in  this 
case  will  not  the  Orthodox  Church  of  America  become 
simply  the  American  Orthodox  Church,  without  any  dis- 
tinction between  national  groups  according  to  the  origin  of 
early  immigrants  from  the  old  world?  The  existence  of 
national  diflFerence,  however,  will  prevent  the  language  of 
the  country  from  becoming  the  language  of  church  prac- 
tices for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  at  present  it  prevents  all 
the  languages  in  use  among  the  various  communities  from 
becoming  the  sacred  language.  Yet  the  Americanization 
of  the  Orthodox  in  this  country  is  strong  enough  to  force 
the  members  of  this  Church  to  have  recourse  to  the  neutral 
language — which  to  a  good  many  of  them  has  become  the 
natural  language — of  all  American  citizens  for  all  everyday 
affairs.  It  would  seem  that  by  this  everyday  use  of  the 
English  language  the  Orthodox  Americans  are  preparing 
themselves  for  the  future  exterior  expression  of  their 
unity  in  faith  and  spirit.  The  one  thing  that  still  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  condense  into  a  single  whole  and  to  har- 
monize the  demands  of  Orthodox  discipline  with  the  lawful 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of  ecumenicity,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Orthodox  Church  to  manifest  on  American 
soil  its  natural  character  of  universal  applicability  and  its 
creative  faculty  of  uniting  organically  all  the  elements 
within  it,  as  well  as  its  vital  right  to  exist  among  other 
religious  denominations,  to  its  full  power.  Already  the 
Orthodox  Church  practically  stands  on  the  basis  of  disci- 
pline; for  instance,  when  bishops  are  appointed  for  separ- 
ate national  Churches.  This  was  the  case,  in  America, 
when  the  Archimandrite  Raphael  was  appointed  to  be 
Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Arabs  in  Brooklyn;  the  Holy  Synod 
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appointed  him  after  communicating  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  But  in  each  of  these  separate  national  Churches 
the  shaping  of  their  unity  is  as  yet  in  process  of  being  real- 
ized with  the  active  assistance  of  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laymen  in  separate  parishes  only,  and  only  partly  in  the 
whole  mass  of  national  groups.  So  far  the  principle  of 
nationality  has  stood  firm,  the  language  of  communication 
between  the  various  groups  being  the  local  English.  The 
form,  which  this  harmonization  of  the  unity  of  discipline 
and  the  diversity  of  nationalities  has  to  take,  is  the  problem 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Thus  a  sphere  of  immediate  activity  is  already  indicated 
for  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America.  It  will  not  be  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  been  doneby  Roman  Catholicism,  because 
the  principle  of  catholicity  wiU  find  a  much  wider  expres- 
sion, for  into  the  bosom  of  the  one  Church  any  language 
and  any  tribe  will  be  admitted,  without  being  deprived 
of  its  national  peculiarities  (Rev.  14:6).  The  Orthodox 
Church  will  strive  in  America,  as  it  has  striven  everywhere 
else,  to  realize  the  commandment  of  the  ancient  psalm 
singer:  **That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations"  (Psalm  67:2).  Its 
activity  will  not  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  Episco- 
pal or. any  other  local  Church  because  in  them  the  great 
diversity  of  nationalities  does  not  exist.  Yet  to  some 
extent  the  activity  of  the  Orthodox  Church  will  awaken  in 
other  religious  groups  a  desire  to  reform  or  at  least 
re-examine  many  phases  which  until  now  have  remained 
somewhat  vague.  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  legal- 
ity of  nationality  in  pure  Roman  Catholicism  is  sure  to 
come  out  in  greater  relief;  also  the  degree  of  original  inde- 
pendence which  it  would  be  legal  for  every  national  group 
to  attain  in  their  religious  affairs;  also  more  light  will  be 
shed  on  the  question  of  democracy  in  religion,  and  limits 
will  be  established  for  the  exterior  means  of  drawing 
within  the  Church  those  who  endeavour  to  avoid  it;  also 
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it  wOl  become  more  obvious  that  the  character  of  Chris- 
tianity is  otherworldly,  not  of  the  earth,  for  Christianity 
is  truly  a  rule  of  faith  and  life  which  is  the  ^'promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (I  Timothy 
4:8).  In  a  word,  because  of  its  general  accessibility  and 
primitive  purity  and  intactness.  Orthodoxy  may  to  a  con- 
siderable d^ree  become  the  very  neutral  spiritual  medium 
which  for  so  many  Christian  denominations  in  America 
has  become  obscured.  The  way  in  which  the  Orthodox 
Church  may  receive  the  impulse  both  from  its  own  inher- 
ent life  and  from  exterior  circumstances  for  the  realization 
of  this  great  second  problem  is  again  a  question  of  the 
future,  perhaps  the  very  distant  future.  The  details  of  the 
solution  of  this  question  as  usual  wiU  depend  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  means  and  forces  in  its  possession.  Yet  we 
should  not  remain  silent  concerning  the  first  stage  of  the 
solution  of  this  second  problem,  which  is  suggested  by  a 
good  many  rather  important  facts  of  a  certain  theoretical 
and  practical  solidarity  among  a  number  of  the  separate 
religious  groups  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America. 

Generally  speaking,  things  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  from  motives  of  their  nearness  in  space  and  their 
inner  aflSnity,  especially  if  there  is  no  obstacle  raised  by 
some  unusual  condition  of  their  existence.  Concerning 
the  unusual  conditions  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
North  America  we  have  already  spoken  at  the  beginning  of 
this  sketch.  We  have  already  made  it  clear  to  what  extent 
everything  in  America  helps  the  rapprochement,  the  trust, 
the  co-operation  between  various  confessional  groups 
in  all  their  religious  affairs.  It  only  remains  to  define 
with  some  regularity  the  nearness  and  the  aflSnity  existing 
between  these  groups  in  order  to  allow  their  mutual 
gravitation  to  show  itself  to  the  full.  Once  you  have  taken 
this  point  of  view,  you  can  immediately  become  aware  of 
the  natural  nearness  between  the  representatives  of  Ortho- 
doxy in  North  America  and  their  next  of  kin  who  had 
been  forced  by  historical  conditions  to  place  themselves 
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outside  the  Orthodox  Church,  without,  however,  losing 
altogether  the  signs  of  their  belonging  to  that  Church. 
Such  are,  first  of  all,  the  Russians  and  the  Slavs  who 
entered  into  the  Unia  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century,  preserving  their 
Greek  ritual  almost  intact  and  their  mother  tongue  in 
all  church  services.  And  this  is  exactly  the  point  on 
which  the  endeavours  of  North  American  Orthodoxy  have 
been  concentrated,  trying  to  facilitate  the  return  within  its 
pale  of  all  the  religious  national  bodies  which  heretofore 
were  part  of  the  Papal  Church  in  a  merely  mechanical  way. 
As  gradually  they  leave  to  join  the  Orthodox  Greek  East- 
em  Catholic  Church,  the  Latin  Western  Catholic  Church 
becomes  reheved  of  all  the  elements  which  are  alien  to  it 
and  enters  into  the  natural  boundaries  belonging  to  the 
region  of  Latin  nationalities.  In  this  case.  Orthodoxy 
works  at  equalizing  values  in  regions  of  church  interests. 
The  degree  in  which  the  legality  of  preserving  nationality 
in  religious  affairs  is  the  true  backbone  of  Orthodoxy  will 
define  the  degree  in  which  its  presence  and  activity  in 
North  America  is  bound  to  awaken  the  sense  of  national 
foundations  in  other  religious  bodies,  inducing  them  to 
become  clearer  and  more  definite.  However,  this  is  the 
second,  or  perhaps  even  the  third,  stage  of  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  Orthodoxy  in  America. 

We  perceive  much  more  clearly  the  fij^t  stage  of  the 
development  of  Orthodoxy's  problems  in  relation  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  rapprochement  between  the  latter 
and  the  Orthodox  Church  is  rather  of  the  chemical  order, 
having  been  brought  about  by  spiritual  kinship  and 
aflSnity.  Besides,  both  the  Churches  remember  their 
common  origin  from  the  East,  from  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  of  the  times  of  Poly  carp  of  Smyrna  and  Irenaeus  of 
Lyons.  The  kinship  between  the  two  Churches  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  national  colouring  of  both,  admitted 
in  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  the  theoretical  confes- 
sional kinship  proclaimed  quite  distinctly  at  least  by  a  few 
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individuals  who  express  the  consciousness  of  the  two 
Churches  severally.  We  have  not  as  yet  become  identical 
and  are  as  yet  far  from  intercommunion  in  the  Sacraments, 
yet  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  of  mutual  affection  and 
friendliness  between  us,  of  which  unfortunately  there  is  so 
little  where  problems  of  religion  are  concerned.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  special  problems  before  the  Orthodox  Church, 
we  indicated  above,  will  guarantee  the  future  peace  of 
other  religious  denominations  of  America.  Insofar  as  the 
Episcopalians  are  in  possession  of  the  correct  idea  of  what 
the  participation  of  national  elements  should  be  in  the  life 
of  the  Church,  the  Orthodox  see  quite  clearly  that  between 
them  there  can  be  no  strife  and  no  animosity.  Insofar 
as  they  dispense  with  preserving  the  doctrine  in  the  shape 
which  the  undivided  ecumenical  Church  has  established, 
the  Episcopalians  are  not  Orthodox,  but  insofar  as  they 
decidedly  protest  against  further  digression  from  this  doc- 
trine and  preserve  the  episcopate  as  the  true  gauge  of  their 
integrity  and  undividedness  in  thought  and  in  act,  in 
that  degree  also,  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view,  they 
retain  their  rightful  place  in  catholicity  and  their  nearness 
to  Orthodoxy.  The  Orthodox  people  have  sensed  the 
impulse  which  moves  the  Episcopalians  towards  rapproche- 
ment and  further  union;  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
establish  the  union  in  principle,  in  theory,  and  in  meta- 
physics, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  our  becoming  true 
brothers  in  affection  and  unanimity. 

Until  now  it  would  seem  that  the  way  of  differentiation 
has  been  dominant  in  the  history  of  humanity  in  general 
and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  But  it  has  reached  the 
last  stage  of  its  development.  The  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  Christians  in  North  America  proves  it  altogether 
too  clearly.  But  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  for  the  integra- 
tion of  disintegrated  parts,  for  their  reunion  into  a  mar- 
vellously beautiful  and  well-proportioned  organic  whole. 
The  bones  that  are  dry  and  dusty,  in  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  are  affected  by  the  invisible  breath  of 
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God's  spirit.  In  our  days  they  are  trying  to  draw  nearer 
together.  And  though  separately  they  hardly  preserve 
the  spirit  of  life,  in  contact  and  bond  with  each  other  they 
receive  all  that  is  necessary  for  life:  arteries,  flesh,  blood, 
and,  at  last,  the  spirit  of  life  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
conclusion  of  the  prophet's  vision,  that  is,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  the  divided  creatures,  who  seemed  to  be  lifeless, 
is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  human  individuals;  and, 
what  is  inmieasurably  greater,  it  is  the  Divine  wish 
spoken  in  the  prayer.  That  they  all  may  be  one. 

Annimciation  Day,  1915. 
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The  Religious  and  Catholic 
Awakening  in  France 

By  j£AN  Riviere, 
Professor  in  the  Grand  Seminaire^  AJbi. 

On  all  sides  there  is  no  question  of  the  religious  awaken- 
ing occasioned  in  our  country  by  the  terrible  war  which  is 
covering  our  frontiers  with  blood.  Not  only  do  the  organs 
of  the  ecclesiastical  press  open  their  columns  without 
stint  to  the  touching  accounts  of  chaplains  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  combatants  themselves,  but  writers  who  were 
lately  indifferent  are  becoming  interested  in  this  renas- 
cence of  faith,  and  religious  recitals  are  assuming  an  un- 
accustomed place  in  the  secular  journals.  Even  the  enemy 
is  bearing  testimony  in  his  own  way  wittingly  and  unwit- 
tingly. 

At  the  same  time  this  undeniable  fact  has  caused 
some  surprise,  especially  abroad.  ^'Lalc*'  thinkers,  not 
very  familiar  with  religious  matters,  have  found  them- 
selves in  accord  with  some  pious  believers  and  ecclesias- 
tical personages  in  speaking  of  ^^miracles".  One  has  been 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  France  as  a  land  of  impiety 
that  the  reawakening  which  we  are  witnessing  must  pass 
for  something  like  a  prodigy. 

One  cannot  but  admit  that  a  certain  number  of  facts 
had  a  tendency  to  justify  this  unfortunate  reputation  in 
the  mind  of  the  superficial  observer.  An  old  monarchical 
superstition,  which  survives  all  social  transformations, 
leads  us  to  judge  a  people  by  its  official  life  and  its  govern- 
ment. Now  who  does  not  know  that  our  rulers  have  made 
to  themselves  a  law  of  systematic  abstention  in  the  matt^ 
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of  faith  and  of  religious  practices P^Under  this  official 
mask  of  neutrality,  it  is,  moreover,  only  too  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  interior  emancipation  of  "laicized"  souls,  whose 
mental  horizon  is  limited  by  a  very  positivist  view  of  the 
worid  and  of  history,  and  which  would  think  itself  guilty 
of  a  lapse  were  it  to  show  anything  but  polite  indifference, 
always  ready  to  turn  into  contempt,  towards  some  of  the 
most  venerable  beliefs  of  himianity.  These  sentiments 
have  inspired  a  long-continued  policy  of  acts  of  religious 
aggression,  the  melancholy  succession  of  which  is  in  all 
memories.  In  bestowing  on  these  acts  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  which  increased  with  the  voting  Usts,  did  not 
the  whole  nation  seem  to-be  taking  a  great  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  work  of  universal  secularization? 

In  his  last  Lenten  Charge,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Cabri^res  fairly  brings  into  relief  the  bearing  of  these  facts : 

"It  has  been  believed  outside  that  we  had  become  a  people  without 
faith,  and,  confounding  the  political  action  of  an  active  and  powerful 
party  with  the  real  state  of  beliefs  and  of  manners  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  people  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  appearances 
and  by  the  antireligious  declamations  of  a  few  sectaries,  as  if  these 
represented  what  the  nation  itself  wishes  and  thinks." 

If  we  add  to  this  the  atheism  flaunted  by  many  men 
of  learning,  the  scandal  of  certain  frivolous  literature,  or 
worse  still,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grief  of  believers  alarmed 
with  only  too  good  reason,  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  we 
had  heaped  up  against  ourselves  the  most  numerous  and 
strongest  presumptions  ? 

Nevertheless,  there  were  here  only  appearances,  at 
most,  partial  manifestations;  and  the  reUgious  soul  of 
France  remained,  if  not  intact  as  it  had  been,  at  least  still 
living  and  active.  In  spite  of  grave  symptoms  of  death, 
attentive  observers  did  not  fail  to  perceive  in  the  heart  of 
our  people  the  deep  pulsations  of  life.  It  was  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the  war  that  Mgr.  Gibier  made  known  to  a 
group  of  Parisian  students  the  awakening  of  Christian  life 
in  the  diocese  of  Versailles,  which  had  been  reputed,  and 
not  without  reason,  among  the  least  religious. 
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"I  declare  to  you,"  he  wittily  told  them,  "that  the  words  of  Charles 
V  may  be  applied  here  with  modifications:  *The  French  are  steady- 
fK>ing  people  without  seeming  to  be/  I  would  say:  'The  French  are 
CathoUc  without  seeming  to  be.* " 

Events  were  soon  to  show  the  whole  truth  contained  in 
this  spiritual  paradox. 

There  was  only  weeping  and  groaning  in  the  house  of 
Jalrus  at  that  time  when  Jesus  was  summoned  thither. 
Then  the  Master  said:  ^^The  child  is  not  dead;  she  is  sleep- 
ing." They  laughed  at  Him;  but  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  the  child  arose.  This  scene  of  the  Gospel  comes  back 
to  one's  mind  as  if  naturally  in  presence  of  the  spectacle 
which  France  presents  to  us  today.  The  flame  of  reUgion 
may  have  seemed  to  be  extinguished  there:  in  reality,  it 
was  only  smouldering,  and,  behold,  souls  that  one  would 
have  called  dead  awaken  at  the  unexpected  call  of  the 
Sovereign  Master.  Between  death  and  life  there  is  no 
mean;  but  there  is  between  the  state  of  sleep  and  that  of 
full  activity.  And  that  is  why  the  vital  movement  which 
is  today  manifesting  itself  in  so  striking  a  manner,  far 
from  being  a  resurrection,  is  rather  a  reawakening.  In 
observing  the  different  features  which  mark  its  existence 
and  extent,  it  is  important  for  impartial  witnesses, 
whether  sympathetic  or  mistrustful,  not  to  neglect  the 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  them,  the  premonitory  signs 
which  might  have  foreshadowed  their  approach. 

This  inmiediate  past  is  also  connected  with  experience, 
and  no  scientific  investigation  would  be  complete  which 
should  not  take  it  sufficiently  into  account.  But  who  is 
there  that  fails  to  see  that  it  betokens  a  power  of  resis- 
tance, and  offers  a  guarantee  of  durability,  which  the 
believer  must  be  sure  to  reap? 

I. 

A  leading  fact  to  be  noticed,  the  most  incontestable  and 
most  general,  is  the  sudden  outburst  of  religious  sentiment, 
expressing  itself  outwardly  in  all  the  forms  of  traditional 
piety. 
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The  most  expressive,  if  not  the  most  exact,  of  all  the 
etymologies  given  for  the  word  religion,  is  that  which 
derives  it  from  the  verb  religare.  Religion,  in  fact,  con- 
nects us  with  a  mysterious  beyond — ^beyond  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  this  worid — ^where  reason,  upheld  by  faith, 
shows  us  God,  the  Sovereign  Master  from  Whom  we 
depend  in  all  things,  the  rigorous  and  holy  Judge  who 
watches  over  our  conduct  to  demand  from  us  an  account  of 
it,  the  Protector  and  Father  from  whom  all  good  things 
come  to  us.  Now  this  sacred  bond  of  minds  and  hearts, 
we  see  re-established,  or  knit  more  firmly  than  ever. 
Everywhere,  combatants  and  non-combatants  are  turning 
again  towards  heaven;  and  it  is  not  to  seek  there  the  vague 
divinity  of  the  philosophes,  but  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  to 
Whom  they  pray  and  in  Whom  they  hope. 

While  the  Hebrew  people  were  fighting  in  the  plain, 
Moses  was  praying,  with  outstretched  arms,  on  the  moun- 
tain— ^a  victorious  coalition  of  material  weapons  and  spir- 
itual. The  same  alliance  is  being  renewed  under  our  eyes. 
To  defend  their  country,  intrepid  soldiers  are  rushing  forth 
on  battlefields  or  burying  themselves  in  dark  trenches. 
At  the  same  time  an  invisible  general  mobilization-order 
draws  the  rest  of  the  population  to  prayer.  In  Paris  the 
fact  has  assiuned  the  proportions  of  a  public  event  with 
which  the  great  newspapers  have  more  than  once  enter- 
tained their  readers. 

"Not  only,'*  Mgr.  Baudrillart  writes,  "have  the  solemn  ceremonies 
at  the  Sacre-Coeur,  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  Notre-Dame,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  attracted  inmiense  and  deeply 
moved  crowds,  happy  to  find  in  the  vibrant  words  of  their  pastor,  the 
echo  of  their  own  inner  feelings,  but  every  day  these  beloved  sanctu- 
aries see  the  mounting  tide  of  the  faithful  ceaselessly  renewed;  the 
priests  are  not  numerous  enough  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform, 
while  thousands  of  candles  bear  to  heaven  the  ardent  witness  of  the 
prayer  of  hearts.  Every  morning,  in  our  Paris  churches  there  are  as 
many  people  as  formerly  on  a  Sunday,  and  people  whom  one  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  see  there."^ 

In  every  one  of  our  churches  the  same  thing,  in  propor- 
tion, is  going  on  as  in  the  great  national  sanctuaries. 

^{Remie  pratique  d^apologeiique,  1st  Sept.,  1914,  p.  7S6.) 
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Everywhere  the  days  of  public  supplication  repeatedly 
ordered  by  our  bishops  have  aroused  a  considerable  out- 
pouring of  enthusiasm;  priests  everywhere  testify  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  Mass  and  the  f  requentation  of  the 
Holy  Table  have  shown  a  marked  increase.  There  is  no 
centre,  however  slight  its  importance,  where  a  special 
service  of  prayer  does  not  bring  together  every  day  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  faithful.  Lastly,  there  is 
nothing  so  touching  as  seeing  the  smallest  chapels  starred 
with  lighted  lamps,  the  soft  flames  of  which,  kept  alive 
by  pious  hands,  cease  not  day  and  night,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin  or  of  the  Saints,  to  recall  to  God  the  memory  of  the 
dear  ones  who  are  absent:  humble,  silent  symbols,  these, 
but  so  profoundly  expressive,  of  so  many  souls  prostrate  in 
prayer  on  the  soil  of  their  country. 

The  soldiers,  on  their  side,  do  not  n^lect  the  weapons 
supplied  from  on  high.  In  the  feverish  days  which  pre- 
ceded their  setting  out  one  saw  an  incalculable  numb»  of 
them  besieging  the  churches,  and  accosting  the  first  priest 
who  came  to  listen  to  their  confessions.  They  all  eagerly 
accepted  crucifixes  or  other  pious  objects;  many  of  their 
own  accord  took  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  these. 
Even  now  cases  are  not  rare  of  those  who  display,  conspic- 
uously placed  on  their  breast,  the  miraculous  medal  or  the 
image  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  "It  is  my  best  shield,"  a  cor- 
poral said  to  me,  asking  me  to  give  him  some  medals  for 
his  men.  Thanks  to  those  medals,  he  boasted  of  having 
preserved  his  little  section  intact  after  six  months  of  cam- 
paigning. 

This  first  movement  has  only  increased  in  the  bitterness 
of  battles  or  the  monotony  of  long  periods  of  waiting. 
Masses  are  said  in  the  open  air  or  in  half -ruined  churches: 
on  every  occasion  numbers  of  soldiers  make  it  their  duty 
to  assist.  The  great  Christian  anniversaries  receive  special 
attention,  and  we  are  told  of  bodies  of  artillerymen  who 
of  their  own  accord  set  out  in  quest  of  a  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  Christmas  at  their  solitary  post.    In 
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many  of  the  trenches  personal  acts  of  piety  are  added  to 
the  liturgical  prayers:  the  initiative  of  one  soldier  has 
been  sufficient  to  start  a  recitation  of  the  Rosary  under  the 
terrible /ar^ar^  of  shot  and  shell. 

When  the  hour  of  supreme  danger  comes,  faith  redoubles 
and  bursts  into  full  daylight.  M.  Ren6  Bazin,  a  laic  writer, 
tells  us: 

"You  read  letters  from  the  front,  published  by  the  papers.  You 
receive  them,  as  I  myself  receive  them:  is  it  not  true  that  they  bear 
witness  that,  from  end  to  end  of  the  immense  line  of  fire,  our  soldiers 
pray  to  Grod?  .  .  .  What  a  school,  the  face  of  death!  What 
rapid  teaching!  And  how  naturally  French  hearts  return  to  the 
Faith!  ...  A  yoimg  officer,  wounded,  was  telling  me  that,  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  action,  when  his  men  were  skirmishing,  seeking 
shelter  behind  hedges,  walls,  embankments,  almost  all  of  them,  and 
always  as  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  and  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  drill 
book,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  our 
armies  for  the  last  century  has  paid  so  much  individual  homage  to 
God.'** 

If  such  are  the  dispositions  of  the  combatants,  those 
of  the  wounded  are  easy  to  foresee.  Many,  of  their  own 
accord,  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  priest;  hardly  any 
refuse  it.  An  ambulance  chaplain  assured  me  lately  that, 
among  about  3,000  soldiers  whom  he  had  been  able  to 
visit,  he  had  met  with  only  one  refusal.  Many  persons 
have  communicated  to  the  papers  similar  impressions. 
The  temporary  hospitals  afford  the  same  testimony.  '  I 
may  mention  one  hospital  at  Albi  where  the  patients  have 
signed  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  a  chapel  in  the  estab- 
lishment. The  confessions  there  are  no  longer  counted;  it 
is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  there  even  to  see  first  commun- 
ions and  baptisms. 

This  religious  movement  is  distinguished  by  a  threefold 
character  of  universaUty,  spontaneity,  sincerity.  It  is 
similarly  marked  everywhere  and  among  the  most  various 
kinds  of  men.  "The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth":  not 
only  does  its  all-powerful  strength  act  upon  believers,  to 
lift  them  to  a  new  fervour,  but  it  shocks  the  indifferent  and 
takes  hold  of  the  incredulous  upon  occasion.    Some  pen 

^{Edio  de  Paris,  8  November,  1914.) 
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with  a  delicate  touch  will  one  day  doubtless  write  the 
story  of  the  converts  of  the  War.  They  will  certainly  be 
l^on,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  the  Confessions 
already  published  by  the  newspapers,  Christian  apolo- 
getics will  be  enriched  with  some  fair  pages,  simple  and 
profound  like  the  life  of  the  souls  they  express. 

Now  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  this  there  is  noth- 
ing official?  The  question  for  us  to  discuss  is  not,  whether 
another  state  of  things  would  not  be  better,  and  whether 
we  should  not  r^ret  the  time  when  armies  were  taken  to 
church  as  part  of  their  drill-duty.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
this  absence  of  all  official  direction  in  the  matter  brings 
the  personal  impulse  of  souls  into  stronger  relief?  In 
words  and  acts  the  public  authorities  display  an  attitude 
of  neutraUty;  but  on  their  own  impulse  the  people  of 
France  are  finding  their  religion  again. 

Besides,  they  are  finding  it  again  in  its  entirety.  Senti- 
ments are  manifesting  themselves  naturally  in  words  and 
acts.  No  more  human  respect:  soldiers  are  not  afraid  to 
show  outward  signs  of  devotion.  We  might  have  thought 
that  frequent  communion  was  confined  to  a  chosen  number 
of  pious  souls,  and  everyone  knows  that  confession  was,  for 
many  people,  opposed  by  an  irresistible  repugnance.  Now- 
adays these  practices  have  entered  without  effort  into  the 
normal  life  of  a  great  number:  the  churches  at  the  front 
are  filled  with  communicants,  and  soldiers  have  been  seen 
to  ask  for  absolution  in  the  public  square  or  in  compart- 
ments of  railroad  trains.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
actions  never  excite  the  astonishment,  still  less  the  raillery, 
of  those  who  witness  them. 

Some  of  our  adversaries,  whose  limited  vision  cannot  go 
beyond  the  low  horizons  of  politics,  have  even  suggested 
that  this  return  to  religion  was  due  to  the  secret  manoeu- 
vres of  the  clergy.  The  answer  to  this  foolish  pretension 
has  been  furnished  by  a  noble  patriot,  whose  heart,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  yet  been  touched  by  faith,  M.  Maurice 
Ban^. 
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*Thc  churches  arc  overcrowded  with  people,  and  prayers  come 
back  to  lq>s  which  but  yesterday  were  still  mocking.  ...  It  is  the 
effect  of  a  vague  undercurrent,  of  a  great  movement  of  souls.^  A  war 
always  produces  a  religious  awakening,  above  all  a  war  which  con- 
cerns the  race  itself  and  appeals  to  tiie  sublime  powers  in  every 
man.  •  •  .  Do  not  lay  it  only  to  the  anguish  of  hearts,  the  need 
to  hope,  to  accept  and  to  render  thanks;  seek  not  the  cause  anywhere 
but  in  the  secret  depths  of  consciences  and  in  eternal  humanity."' 

"It  is,"  says  M.  Paul  Bourget,  in  his  turn,  "the  con^bination  of  all 
the  devotions  starved  for  hope,  of  all  the  distresses  thirsting  for  con- 
solation.*'^ 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  explanation  which  imposes  itself. 
The  sentiment  of  God,  always  latent  at  the  bottom  of  the 
human  heart,  sometimes  becomes  feeble  under  the  pres- 
sure of  worldly  affairs  or  the  attraction  of  pleasure.  But 
as  soon  as  trial  comes,  to  break  the  illusion  of  these  fugi- 
tive goods,  the  soul  is  again  opened  to  the  sense  of  higher 
realities.  God  was  only  forgotten;  He  appears  again,  like 
the  sun  after  a  momentary  eclipse.  It  is  the  well-known 
law  of  "good  suffering." 

^  "Although  the  stars  are  always  in  the  heavens,"  writes  the  apolo- 
gist, Franz  Hettin^r,  "yet  we  see  them  only  at^  night.  When  mis- 
fortune has  spread  its  veil  over  the  life  of  man,  it  is  then  that  he  looks 
for,  and  sees,  the  stars  of  eternity/'' 

Israel  needed  the  hard  school  of  misfortune  to  tear  it 
away  from  idols  and  bring  it  back  to  God :  those  pages  of 
our  holy  books  contain  the  eternal  history  of  humanity. 

No  one  can  deny  that  religious  life  in  France,  at  least  in 
the  mass,  had  undergone  a  notable  decline.  But  the  cause 
of  this  was  less  in  the  incredulity  of  the  intellect  than  in 
the  secularization  of  conduct.  War  has  come  to  recall  to 
everyone  the  imminent  presence  of  death,  the  serious  per- 
spectives of  eternity.  It  has  been  enough  that  they 
should  be  thus  detached  from  the  earth  for  them  to  find 
themselves  free  again,  and  again  to  take  their  flight 
towards  God. 

As  for  those  whose  faith  had  really  become  extinct,  the 
moral  generosity  inherent  in  patriotic  duty  must  have 

^Echo  de  Paris,  2  October,  1914. 

^Echo.de  Paris,  8  November,  1914. 

*  Apology  for  ChrisHanUyy  French  tr.,  vol.  I.,  p.  388. 
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been  the  providential  means  of  reanimating  it.  An  im- 
mense sacrifice  is  imposed  upon  all  Frenchmen,  and  this  is 
accomplished  with  a  constant  and  unanimous  ardour, 
sometimes  even  with  a  splendid  light-heartedness.  Our 
soldiers,  as  one  of  our  popular  apologists  has  ingeniously 
said,  have  been  placed  at  this  time  under  the  discipline  of 
the  cloisters  by  the  heroic  practice  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience.  "These  men,  these  young  men,"  writes  a 
theologian,  "have  made  as  it  were,  an  act  of  perfect 
charity  towards  their  country."'  And  as  much  may  be 
said,  in  a  certain  measure,  of  all  those  who  from  afar  asso- 
ciate themselves  by  aflfection  and  sympathy  with  their 
devotion.  Can  one  suppose  that  acts  so  meritorious 
count  for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Him  Who  has  promised 
that  a  cup  of  water  given  in  His  name  shall  not  be  left 
without  recompense?  Even  for  those  who  could  not  form 
any  other  prayer,  there  is  here  a  prayer  in  act  well  fitted 
to  attract  those  graces  of  light  which  the  God  of  Mercies 
never  refuses  to  souls  with  good  will.  Doing  the  Divine 
work,  even  under  the  abstract  and  anonymous  form  of 
duty,  is  it  not  serving  God?  And  serving  God  is  an 
assured  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  Him. 

To  all  this  we  must  add  the  intellectual  shock  to  men 
capable  of  reflection  by  those  formidable  events  which 
are  shaking  the  abodes  of  the  old  European  world  and  by 
the  truly  extraordinary  series  of  actions  which  have 
marked  its  course.  Certain  facts  are  such  as  to  produce 
inevitably  a  religious  impression.  Thinking  of  our  early 
defeats  so  magnificently  repaired,  M.  Hanotaux  writes: 

'This  wonderful  recovery  of  fortune  has  about  it  something  of  the 
character  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  of  resolution  and  energy  on  tiie  part 
of  the  leaders  and  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  a  miracle  of  France  not  willing  to  perish,  a  miracle  of  the 
immanent  law  of  things  and  of  the  Divine  Will  that  did  not  wish 
France  to  perish."^ 

*J.  de  Tonqu6dec,  Revue  pratique  d*apologetiquef  15  Sq>tember, 
1914,  p.  803. 
"'Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  19Hy  vol.  I.,  p.  149. 
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Moreover,  "by  the  side  of  those  who  pray  outwardly" 
we  must  count,  according  to  M.  Lavedan's  expression, 
"those  who  pray  inwardly  without  showmg  it." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  statesmen  whose  patriotic 
eloquence  almost  always  comes  to  the  point  of  using  reli- 
gious language?  One  appeals  to  the  "Sacred  Union", 
another  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  are  hving  a  "divine 
hour"  or  speaks  of  the  "religion  of  country"  or  the  "cult 
of  the  Flag";  all  affirm  the  vengeance  of  the  right  and  of 
"eternal  justice,"  We  may  have  pointed  out,  and  with 
good  reason,  the  abnormal  character  of  those  awkward 
reticences,  and  blamed  that  strange  state  of  mind  which 
keeps  on  official  Ups  the  act  of  faith  that  seemed  to  call 
everything  in  question.  But  may  we  not  also  see  in  such 
words  as  these  the  clumsy  stammering  of  a  prayer  which 
dares  not,  or  as  yet  knows  not  how,  to  shape  itself  more 
explicitly? 

This  reUgious  blossoming  of  the  French  soul  strikes  one 
at  the  present  time  because  it  is  bursting  into  full  light 
and  also  because  one  is  more  attentive  to  it.  Some  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  it  as  they  had,  before  that,  exces- 
sively darkened  the  picture  of  our  impiety.  In  reality 
there  is  a  strict  continuity  between  these  two  extremes. 
When  an  abundant  spring  rises  in  the  valley  the  most 
ignorant  person  guesses  that  it  is  not  formed  upon  the 
spot  but  represents  the  outbreaking  of  long  subterranean 
currents.  It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  order  of  faith.  The 
terrible  conditions  through  which  we  are  passing  show 
and  develop  the  religious  spirit  of  France,  but  they  did 
not  give  birth  to  it. 

A  wise  psychologist  would  find  the  distant  germs  of  it 
in  that  idealism  and  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  that 
instinct  of  native  delicacy  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  which 
are  among  us  racial  characteristics  and  of  which  the  pres- 
ent war  has  furnished  new  evidences.  The  lofty  sense  of 
good,  the  love  of  all  that  is  noble  and  just,  are  they  not  a 
homage  rendered  to  God,  as  they  are  a  gift  of  His  love?  j 
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More  immediately,  we  must  bring  into  the  line  of  ac- 
count family  education  and  the  memories  of  a  Christian 
childhood.  Few  are  the  hearths  where  rehgion  is  totally 
absent.  Often  the  father  and  almost  always  the  mother, 
even  if  they  do  not  set  the  example,  take  pains  to  teach 
their  children  a  prayer;  the  lessons  of  the  Catechism  and 
of  the  First  Communion  complete  the  work  begun.  Now 
who  does  not  know  how  profound  are  the  impressions  of 
youth?  They  may  be  blotted  out  in  the  whirlpool  of  life; 
but  they  remain  always  ready  to  reappear.  "There  are  in 
all  men",  it  has  been  said,  ''a  surface  man  and  an  eternal 
man."  The  war  has  been  for  men  the  occasion  of  raising 
up  "the  eternal  man"  who  was  somewhat  unknown  and 
who  sometimes  did  not  know  himself  under  the  deceptive 
appearances  of  egoism  and  levity.  Let  not  anyone  be 
astonished  if  God  and  the  soul  resume  their  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  people:  "They  are  forgotten  presences,  the 
consciousness  of  which  is  resumed."* 

To  those  who  prefer  more  positive  realities,  let  us  recall 
in  the  last  place  the  existence  of  a  compact  kernel  of  faith- 
ful souls.  Often  we  have  not  given  attention  to  anything 
but  the  indiflference  of  the  masses,  forgetting  that  there 
were  in  France  a  chosen  body  of  convinced  and  practicing 
Christians.    Taine  long  ago  gave  this  evidence: 

"The  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  faith  .  .  .  has  diminished  in 
the  large  mass  and  grown  greater  in  the  restricted  group.'** 

Since  then  the  influence  of  Catholic  institutions  in  the 
upper  classes  and  of  enterprises  for  young  people  or  for 
social  action  in  the  popular  classes  has  not  ceased  to  swell 
the  nimibers  of  the  restricted  group.  Our  recent  Uterature 
has  been  seized  upon  by  what  we  may  call  "the  great 
mystic  whirlwind"  of  modem  times.  In  other  regions  the 
outgrowth  of  private  teaching,  the  organization  of  the 
Jeunesse  catholique  and  of  the  Semaines  sociales,  the  prog- 

fTonqu^dec,  Op.  CU.^  page  801. 

^Origines  ds  la  France  cantemporaine,  Le  regime  modeme^  Vol.  II, 
p.  143. 
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ress  of  the  Eucharistic  Congresses,  the  abundance  of 
theological  publications,  and  the  great  influx  of  pilgrims 
to  Lourdes  or  Montmartre  are  the  signs  of  an  intense  reli- 
gious vitality. 

All  these  facts  are  known,  but  it  has  not  always  been 
noticed  that  this  body  of  the  faithful  constitutes  a  force 
to  which  the  mass  will  sooner  or  later  give  way.  A  little 
leaven  leavens  the  lump.  The  example  and  the  deeds 
of  these  believers  form  today  a  powerful  factor;  their 
part  is  increasingly  to  shake  the  inertia  of  the  crowd  and 
to  sustain  it  in  its  waverings.  Regarded  thus  in  the 
light  of  its  antecedents,  the  rehgious  awakening  no  longer 
seems  a  revolution  or  an  accident.  It  appears  rather 
in  its  true  perspective  as  a  saUent  episode  in  a  movement 
already  real,  a  movement  which  has  a  future  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  best  in  the  past. 

II. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  renewal  of  religious  faith,  it 
has  been  easy  to  mark  a  resimiption  of  CathoUc  life.  It  is 
not  only  religion  in  general  as  a  personal  sense  of  divine 
things,  it  is  also  the  Church  which  benefits  by  a  spring 
blossoming  in  which,  after  the  sleep  of  winter,  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  the  divine  Sun  of  souls  is  asserting  itself 
anew. 

Already  we  can  see  that  the  religious  reawakening  has 
brought,  by  a  sort  of  natural  attraction  or  pre-established 
harmony,  the  most  characteristic  practices  of  Catholic 
piety:  external  devotions,  pilgrimages  and  popular  cere- 
monies, frequentation  of  the  confessional  and  of  the  Holy 
Table.  So  true  is  it  that  religion  and  CathoUcism  are 
among  us  intimately  united.  But  these  are  features  which 
more  directly  concern  the  ecclesiastical  organization. 

There  results  from  all  the  correspondences  which  the 
present  war  has  produced  a  return  of  affection  and  es- 
teem for  the  clergy.  If  politics  and  part  of  the  irrelig- 
ious press  have  been  able  to  scatter  among  the  masses 
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certain  germs  of  mistrust,  these  clouds  are  on  the  way  to 
disappear.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  there  has  never  been 
a  better  occasion  to  show  the  good  qualities  of  the  clergy. 
"It  is  truly  the  war  of  the  priests,"  wrote  M.  de  Mun. 
"They  are  everywhere."^^  And  everywhere  they  are 
giving  daily  examples  of  the  most  beautiful  virtues, 
moral,  social  and  religious.  "The  soldier  priest,"  the 
Protestant  Rocheblave  has  said,  "such  is  the  new  type 
which  the  national  history  will  have  seen  come  into 
existence  and  which  it  will  consecrate  hereafter."^* 

It  is  certainly  permitted  to  hope  that  the  law  will  recog- 
nize the  ecclesiastical  immunity  and,  by  so  doing,  empha- 
size with  a  special  homage  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Church.  But  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  this  ideal 
we  could  not  exaggerate  the  benefits  of  the  regime  of 
equality  imposed  upon  all  citizens  by  French  law.  About 
20,000  priests  or  seminarists  have  been  counted  mobilized. 
In  this  number  there  figure  with  the  clergy  of  the  parishes 
missionaries  who  have  come  from  the  Far  East  and  reli- 
gious who  have  returned  from  exile  to  defend  their  coun- 
try. In  many  places  applause  has  broken  out  when 
groups  of  Benedictines  with  their  black  robes,  or  Francis- 
cans in  their  tunics,  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
barrack-rooms.  Everyone  has  been  able  to  bear  witness 
how  the  priests  were  in  a  large  degree  taking  their  part  in 
the  burden  of  national  defence. 

Some  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  most 
of  them  are  private  soldiers.  There  are  some  of  them  who 
carry  arms  while  the  great  number  are  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ambulances.  Those  who  were  at  liberty  have 
set  out  to  be  chaplains.  One  thing  conmion  to  all  of  them 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  duty, 
whatever  the  form  of  it.  No  more  courageous  soldiers 
have  been  found,  and  no  more  devoted  hospital  atten- 
dants.   Many  have  already  had  the  honour  of  receiving 

"JScAo  de  Paris,  3  September,  1914. 
^^Joumal  de  Oeneve,  6  October,  1914. 
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the  highest  military  rewards,  the  public  consecration  of  their 
heroism ;  many  have  fallen  upon  the  battlefields  or  in  the  hos- 
pitals; all  have  borne  away  the  respect  and  sometimes  the 
admiration  of  those  who  see  them  engaged  in  their  work. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  life  the  priest  is  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  people  by  the  sacred  character  of  his 
functions,  and  this  fact  may  have  given  rise  to  certain 
prejudices.  The  common  Hfe  of  the  camps,  breaking 
the  prescriptions  of  convention,  has  brought  together 
hearts  not  less  than  Uves.  Among  those  who  did  not  know 
the  priest  except  by  his  official  ministration  it  has  been  a 
great  surprise  to  discover  in  him  the  most  unaffected  of 
conuades,  the  soldier  always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself. 
Chaplains  have  been  seen  to  lead  on  hesitating  battalions 
to  the  assault,  priests  to  replace  at  the  front  fathers  of 
families,  stretcher-bearers-  to  expose  their  lives  to  save 
unfortunate  wounded  men.  Such  examples  will  forever  be 
unforgettable.  The  priests  on  their  side  appreciate  in  this 
contact  what  moral  value  and  religious  depth  is  hidden 
under  the  sometimes  light  exterior  of  the  French  people. 
In  knowing  each  other  better  they  learn  to  like  one 
another:  the  brotherhood  of  arms  ends  in  a  great  union  of 
souls. 

With  the  clergy  the  war  sets  in  relief  oiu*  admirable 
religious  women.  While  the  men  are  discharging  the 
rough  duties  of  the  fight,  they  are  fulfilling  the  "ministry 
of  pity.'*  Without  doubt  a  great  niunber  of  lay  persons 
share  with  them  the  office  of  comforting  angels.  But  it  is 
proved  that  in  delicacy  and  devotion  the  bonnes  soeurs 
have  no  rivals.  One  finds  them  everywhere,  in  the  ambu- 
lances at  the  front  and  in  the  provincial  hospitals.  Many 
of  the  doctors  have  never  wished  for  any  other  attendants ; 
some  of  them  have  asked  for  their  help  after  having  under- 
taken to  do  without  them.  It  is  above  all  the  soldiers  that 
one  must  ask  what  they  owe  to  their  attentive  care  and 
moral  comfort:  there  will  be  upon  this  point  not  one  dis- 
cordant voice. 
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Now  priests  and  religious  are  the  most  authentic  prod- 
uct of  Catholic  education.  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  That  is  why  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  not  wrong  when  by  an  instinctive  deduction  they 
refer  the  merit  of  individual  works  to  the  society  which  is 
their  source:  it  is  the  very  holiness  of  the  Church  and  her 
spiritual  life  which  one  sees  revealed  in  such  a  concrete 
case  to  ignorant  and  prejudiced  souls.  And  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  the  repercussion  as  these  experiences  are  being 
multiplied  at  this  moment  by  the  thousands.  Just  after 
the  Separation  Mgr.  Cabri^res  saluted,  in  a  memorable 
discourse,  the  new  Concordat  which  was  established 
between  the  Church  and  the  popular  soul.  One  page  of 
this  invisible  contract  is  now  being  written  under  our 
eyes,  sealed  in  confidence  and  love  under  the  pressure 
of  conmion  trials. 

The  war  at  the  same  time  permits  the  hierarchy  to 
exercise  its  beneficent  mission  upon  a  vaster  field.  In  the 
still  peaceful  towns,  the  bishop  has  taken  a  place  in  all  the 
comiies  de  secouvj  wherever  his  moral  authority  appeared 
necessary  to  recruit  and  organize  the  forces  of  charity. 
But  it  is  above  all  in  the  invaded  or  menaced  cities  that 
the  part  of  the  pastors  has  been  fully  developed.  Along- 
side the  civil  powers,  and  sometimes  in  their  place,  we 
have  seen  the  Archpriests  of  Noyon  and  Vitry,  the  Bishops 
of  Arras,  of  Meaux,  and  other  sees,  to  say  nothing  of 
noble  Belgians,  take  up  as  in  the  time  of  the  Bar- 
barians their  traditional  function  of  defensor  civiiatis. 
To  treat  with  the  victorious  enemy,  to  console  the 
crushed  population,  and  to  help  in  its  misfortunes, 
no  voice  has  been  more  authoritative,  no  action  more 
efficacious. 

It  is  in  critical  moments  that  the  forces  of  a  nation  re- 
veal themselves,  just  as  a  sickness  brings  to  light  the  re- 
sources of  the  organism.  Without  doubt  France  has 
never  undergone  so  terrible  a  shock.  Now,  in  spite  of  a 
series  of  official  ostracisms,  the  Church  has  come  forth,  no 
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less  than  at  other  times,  as  a  social  power  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  fact,  everywhere  deeply  felt, 
serves  to  cement  the  most  indissoluble  bonds  between 
people  and  pastor. 

But  here  again  the  attentive  observer  will  recognize  only 
the  new  manifestation  of  a  situation  already  in  existence. 
The  Catholic  is  placed  by  his  normal  religious  life  in  con- 
stant relation  with  his  priests  and  his  bishop.  If  we 
except  the  poUtical  field,  where,  by  a  certain  doubling  of 
personahty,  the  conscience  of  the  voters  does  not  ordi- 
narily consider  itself  bound,  never  has  any  group  of  the 
laity  shown  greater  deference  to  the  person  of  its  chiefs,  or 
more  dociUty  to  their  orders. 

Let  it  suffice  to  recall  what  a  terrible  experience  was  the 
Separation.  Some  pessimistic  spirits  predicted  the  most 
dire  catastrophes.  Everyone  knew  that  the  discipline  of 
the  CathoUc  people  was  imanimous  and  perfect:  it  has  not 
been  behed  since  the  first  day.  No  more  has  its  charity 
ever  wearied.  In  spite  of  the  novelty  of  a  duty  which  had 
not  been  habitual  to  them  for  centuries,  the  Catholics  have 
been  able  every  year  to  make  up  the  forty  millions  of  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship,  and  the  enterprises  already 
existing  have  not  sufifered  by  this  new  charge.  "The  faith 
which  is  expressed  by  permanent  sacrifices,"  says  the 
Abb6  de  Broglie,  "may  be  considered  as  sincere.""  By 
this  criterion  we  may  judge  the  attachment  which  France 
bore  to  its  Church;  after  the  lesson  of  actual  events  this 
sentiment  will  only  be  stronger  and  more  enlightened. 

Beyond  the  national  frontiers,  in  the  world-enKghtening 
rays  of  the  Eternal  City,  rises  the  Papacy.  Amid  the  first 
convulsions  of  the  War,  France  followed  with  troubled 
attention  the  last  days  of  Pope  Pius  X,  and  M.  Hanotaux 
glanced  at  the  mission  reserved  for  his  successor. 

**The  future  pontiflf  will  have  an  immense  part  to  play,  since,  when 
the  time*  comes  for  peace,  he  will  speak  in  the  name  of  peace.  The 
slow  and  laborious  conferences  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

^Le  present  et  Vavenir  du  caiholicMme  en  France,  p.  23. 
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issued  in  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  were  presided  over  by  the 
Legates  of  the  Holy  See.  .  .  .  May  we  not  think  that  it  may  be 
the  same  at  that  moment  when  arms  wUl  fall  from  men's  hands,  after 
a  war  in  which  violence  of  every  kind  will  rapidly  precipitate  inexpres- 
sible exhaustion?** 

In  the  meantime  the  new  Pope  is  applying  himself  to 
lessen  the  ravages  of  the  scourge.  We  know  of  the  diplo- 
matic initiative  of  His  Holiness  Benedict  XV  with  the 
belligerent  States  for  the  solicitation  of  an  exchange  of 
invalid  soldiers  and  the  Uberation  of  civilian  prisoners. 
It  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  anyone  that  for 
obtaining  these  measures  of  broad  humanity  only  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  could  have  had  sufficient  authority.  As  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  voice  of  the  Pope  dominates  the 
tumult  of  arms  because  it  comes  from  on  high.  And 
France  is  not  insensible  to  this  resumption  of  long-past  his- 
tory :  the  BvUetin  des  annees  emphasized  the  death  of  Pius 
X  and  saluted  coiuleously  the  accession  of  Benedict  XV. 

We  should  be  very  much  mistaken  if  we  did  not  see  in 
all  this  anything  but  the  play  of  human  influences  and  the 
happy  success  of  political  combinations.  Whether  it  is  a 
question  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Bishops,  or  of  a  simple  priest, 
the  man  and  the  minister  of  God  are  inseparable.  It  is  in 
their  supernatural  character  that  we  must  look  for  the 
secret  of  their  activity;  it  is  to  this  divine  source  that  their 
beneficent  action  finally  brings  those  wl^o  reap  the  profit 
of  it.  By  means  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
it  is  the  Church  that  incessantly  acts  in  the  world  to  circulate 
in  it  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  and  the  very  life  of  Gkxi. 

Even  in  our  days,  though  too  many  men  misunderstand 
it,  Jesus  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.  The  most  striking  or  most  remarked  example  of 
the  higher  moral  life  which  the  Christian  faith  inspires  in 
beUevers  and  in  its  representatives  will  certainly  bring 
back  many  of  our  contemporaries  to  this  fundamental  law 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Enlightened  by  their  own  exper- 
ience in  these  tragic  times,  they  too  will  come  to  the  Son 
of  God  to  look  for  "the  words  of  eternal  life.*'    Nations 
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have  needs  no  less  than  individuals,  and  they  have  not 
different  duties.  Pro  aria  etfocis  was  always  the  formula  of 
patriotism.  In  the  light  of  the  war  many  will  begin  to  rec- 
ognize the  incomparable  value  of  the  Cathohc  religion  as 
an  agent  of  social  cohesion,  as  a  source  of  strength  and  sac- 
rifice. While  some  disinterested  hearts  are  asking  them- 
selves to  what  altars  of  their  country  they  can  carry 
their  sacrifices  and  their  prayers,  the  old  faith  keeps  its 
mysterious  attraction.  Barr^,  describing  a  military 
Mass,  tells  how  he  felt  ^^the  sensation  of  a  great  soUtude, 
and  yet  that  of  a  communion  with  every  one  of  those 
present,  or  at  least  with  what  there  was  in  common  to  us 
all  and  what  was  beyond  us.*'^^  Without  stopping  at  this 
vague  religiosity  of  the  poet,  a  number  of  honest  souls  will 
frankly  go  to  the  Church  which  still  keeps  "the  promises 
of  the  present  life  no  less  than  of  the  future  life.*' 

The  same  pre-occupations  do  not  bring  us  to  the  inter- 
national questions.  In  the  dramatic  question  of  the  East, 
M.  Hanotaux  perceives  "the  great  moral  and  religious 
problem  which  agitates  the  world,  the  struggle  or  concilia- 
tion between  Asiatic  monotheism  •  .  .  and  the  broad 
human  doctrine  of  Christianity."^*  And  if  the  law  of 
nations  is  ever  to  triumph  over  force,  if  a  stable  peace  is  to 
be  established  among  nations,  who  is  there  but  feels  that 
the  Church  alone  is  capable  of  realizing  that  triumph? 

On  learning  of  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  all  the  French  trembled  with  sorrow,  as  if  the 
blow  had  struck  the  house  of  their  mother.  In  this  spon- 
taneous emotion  we  may  see  the  symbol  of  their  sentiment, 
towards  the  Church  and  through  the  Church  towards  God. 
It  is  with  the  faith  as  with  terrestrial  friendships ;  and  mis- 
fortune, if  it  does  not  create  them,  reveals  them  and  fur- 
nishes them  with  additional  aliment.  That  is  why  the 
religious  and  Catholic  awakening  of  our  country  affords  us 
the  most  reasonable  grounds  for  hope. 

^Eeho  de  Paris,  15  December,  1914. 
"Op  eii.,  page  175. 
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Particular  practical  exigencies  are  forcing  upon  our 
attention  the  need  and  the  problem  of  Christian  Unity. 
He  would  be  a  shallow  observer,  however,  who  thought 
that  the  present  growing  movement  towards  Unity  is 
but  a  utilitarian  movement  for  a  more  efficient  practical 
policy.  It  is  clear  to  most  people  that  a  Unity  which 
did  not  bring  with  it  a  distinct  revival  of  religion,  which 
did  not  obviously  come  from  God,  would  but  take  us 
from  a  one-sided  individualism  to  a  solidarity  whose  prin- 
ciples would  be  neither  sought  out  nor  understood. 

It  has  been  recently  demanded  that  the  Anglican 
Communion  should  make  an  effort  to  understand  and 
express  the  principles  for  which  she  stands  as  a  part  of 
Christendom.  However  meagre  the  attainments  of  that 
body  may  or  may  not  be,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  she  stands  in  ideal  for  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
truth  in  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  traditions. 
Therefore  the  problem  of  this  article  intimately  concerns 
the  future  welfare  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and 
her  impact  on  non-Christian  countries. 

The  present  writer,  bom  and  educated  as  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Australia,  can  never 
allow  himself  to  be  detached  from  the  urgency  of  the 
wider  ideal  by  any  question  of  merely  local  importance 
in  England,  as  e.g.,  the  National  Establishment.  What- 
ever changes  might  be  possible  and  advisable  in  the 
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present  Establishment  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  true  answer  to  that  problem  will  be  largely  ob- 
tained through  the  wider  survey.  Moreover  such  a  wider 
consideration  takes  us  beyond  even  the  surmounting  of 
the  antithesis  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
as  they  exist  at  present. 

That  antithesis  itself  arose  in  history  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  towards  modern  science  and 
philosophy,  and  it  would  involve  a  strange  degree  of 
scepticism  to  affirm  that  general  history  since  the  Renais- 
sance has  no  message  of  permanent  import  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  future. 
To  desire  to  ascertain  this  permanent  message  and  syn- 
thesize it  with  the  Christian  life  and  thought  of  the 
primitive  and  mediaeval  centuries  is  no  mere  ''easy 
broad-churchism".  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  most 
needs  doing  if  the  Church  is  to  be  a  living  Church  dealing 
with  living  questions  and  not  merely  ''the  complaisant 
train-bearer  of  the  ages",  speaking  in  language  foreign 
to  the  present  and  promulgating  her  policy  in  view  of 
a  situation  now  defunct. 

For  evidence  of  this  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  fact 
that  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  carry  within 
themselves  the  danger  of  inner  disruption.  Ecclesiastical 
Catholicism  has  never  been  quite  pleased  with  Catholic 
Mysticism.  The  general  movement  of  Modernism, 
whatever  its  deficiencies,  bespeaks  a  demand  for  more 
mobiUty  and  open-mindedness  to  new  truth.  In  Prot- 
estantism there  has  been  from  the  first  the  now  growing 
antithesis  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals. 
The  former  either  interpret  the  doctrine  of  biblical  in- 
spiration as  verbal  infalUbility  or  they  use  the  Bible 
as  the  only  symbolical  medium  of  spiritual  life.  The 
latter  school  in  reaction  from  this  biblical  position  at- 
tempts to  keep  abreast  with  modem  knowledge  but 
shows  a  tendency  to  be  content  with  a  "reduced  Chris- 
tianity", a  thoroughly  unscientific  procedure. 
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Despite  aU  these  confusions  and  eross-currents,  there 
still  operates  within  the  Christian  Church  **in  various 
ways  and  in  divers  manners"  the  redemptive  message 
of  the  imparted  life  of  Christ.  It  seems  futile  to  hold 
that  the  present  widespread  outward  neglect  of  the 
Church  is  any  sign  that  a  lasting  modem  qmthesis  is 
going  to  be  reared  outside  of  or  in  n^ket  of  historical 
Christianity.  The  merely  modem  point  of  view  has  as 
little  chance  of  survival  as  the  merely  mediaeval  or  the 
merely  primitive. 

Therefore  to  look  for  a  synthesis  of  these  three  periods 
of  Christian  history  seems  the  necessary  prerequisite 
to  any  approach  to  Christian  unity.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized  that  the  policy  of  ignoring  any  of  those  periods 
wiU  lead,  and  has  already  led,  to  premature  or  shallow 
syntheses.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Anglican 
Communion  appeals  to  primitive  history.  We  now  see 
the  ambiguity  in  this  statement.  If  the  appeal  be  to 
the  faith  and  love  and  hope  of  the  early  centuries,  it  is 
an  appeal  which  every  Christian  individual  and  society 
must  make  continually  on  pain  of  spiritual  extinction. 
If  however  we  are  to  draw  our  theological  statements 
and  perspective,  or  the  details  of  our  Church  polity 
altogether  from  that  period,  the  question  is,  at  what 
point  are  we  to  stop?  What  right  have  we  to  stop  at 
any  point?  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  preju- 
dice to  pour  scorn  on  mediaeval  life  and  thought,  to 
fail  to  see  greatness  underlying  abuse.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  surely  lacking  in  insight  and  courage  to  be 
so  obsessed  with  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  ideal  as  to  direct 
all  efforts  towards  a  "counter-reformation".  No  nega- 
tive programme  or  easy  solution  of  this  nature  can  pos- 
sibly be  by  itself  an  adequate  answer  to  the  march  of 
history  in  the  modem  period.  History  both  secular  and 
sacred  since  the  Reformation  forms  part  of  the  field  of 
enquiry  whence  the  will  of  God  for  us  at  present  must 
be  sought.    So  with  the  modem  period.    The  so-called 
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''modem  man''  who  impatiently  declares  what  he  can 
and  what  he  cannot  believe  is  in  danger  in  these  days  of 
becoming  a  **vox  et  praeterea  nikW\  It  also  seems  to 
be  growing  increasingly  clear  that  those  churches, 
whose  reformation  sundered  them  abruptly  from  pre- 
vious history  are  faced  with  apparently  unsolvable 
antitheses.  Merely  to  fly  from  the  dangers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  very  well  result  in  an  inability  to  find  a  con- 
structive answer  in  the  present.  It  is  more  than  re- 
markable  that  the  younger  men  in  English  Non-con- 
formity are  ceasing  to  lay  their  whole  emphasis  on  the 
relatively  small  or  merely  negative  questions,  on  the 
basis  of  which  their  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land took  place.  There  is  being  shown  an  increasing 
desire  to  assimilate  all  that  is  best  in  past  Christian 
history  and  to  think  out  afresh  in  modem  language 
the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  conclude,  in  general,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and 
not  merely  that  of  compromise,  will  be  best  served  in 
the  present  day  by  those  who  work  their  way  back 
through  the  Christian  centuries  and  strive  to  unite  to- 
gether in  a  synthetic  reconstruction  what  is  abiding 
and  substantial  in  the  three  periods  of  church  history; 
m  particular  the  Anglican  Communion  will  give  ex- 
pression in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  fulness  of  her 
distinctive  message,  if  she  find  grace  to  efifect  a  real  unity 
of  the  corresponding  points  of  view,  which  are  in  danger 
in  the  present  day  of  remaining  side  by  side  and  only 
externally  related.  If  history  is  in  God's  hands  and  if 
the  various  schools  of  thought  are  scrupulously  faithful 
to  religious  truth  rather  than  party,  we  will  yet  be  a 
Church,  in  actuality  and  not  merely  in  ideal  and  thus  form 
a  rallying  point  for  the  unity  of  the  future.  But  if  the 
protagonists  of  each  point  of  view  rush  blindly  forward, 
and  claim  that  both  the  general  trend  and  the  details 
of  their  own  system  are  the  whole  truth,  which  everyone 
must  accept,  nothing  but  some  disaster  awaits  us.    But 
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this  movement  towards  a  higher  truth  will  only  cease 
to  be  one  of  impossible  compromise  and  mediocrity,  if 
we  can  gain,  through  our  study  of  the  laws  of  religious 
history  and  the  growth  of  Christian  truth,  crucial  prin- 
ciples which  may  enable  us  at  once  to  differentiate  sub- 
stantial from  accidental  in  our  particular  point  of  view, 
and  gradually  to  win  the  vision  of,  and  then  express,  the 
higher  inclusive  truth  which  is  to  be  the  rallying  point 
for  the  future. 

Before  making  an  attempt  to  consider  some  such 
principles,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
general  principles,  and  any  particular  authoritative 
declarations  as,  e.g.^  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral,  or  any 
particular  set  of  circumstances  of  a  temporary  nature 
in  which  certain  concessions  may  be  justified.  Authori- 
tative declarations  of  their  very  nature  must  be  plain 
statements  of  fact  or  injimction  without  qualifications. 
The  medium  of  thought  and  life  in  which  they  are  in- 
terpretable,  and  through  which  they  shovld  come  to  ex- 
pression, is  perhaps  describable  as  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  whole  Church  at  the  time.  To  this 
consciousness  all  exphcit  declarations  are  referable  and 
in  the  Ught  of  this  consciousness  alone  are  they  intelligible 
and  authoritative.  Again,  there  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween principles  and  the  gradual  process  of  their  ex- 
pression in  actual  affairs.  According  to  some  philos- 
ophies, principles  and  facts  are  always  complementary 
in  actual  history,  and  always  appear  together  so  as  to 
fit  with  each  other  and  make  growth  regular  and  organic. 
But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that,  though  in 
the  ideal  world  ^^the  real  is  rational  and  the  rational  is 
real",  our  actual  world  does  not  0/  iiself  correspond  to 
this  description.  For  all  that,  it  must  be  our  continuous 
aim  to  come  by  historical  progress  of  this  kind;  and 
in  so  far  as  Christianity  is  being  worked  into  the  texture 
of  man's  history,  this  will  always  obtain.  On  the  other 
hand»  when  matters  have  become  not  only  complex  but 
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confused,  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
principles  can  only  be  realized  gradually.  Under  these 
circumstances,  provided  there  is  a  genuine  movement 
in  the  direction  of  Christian  unity,  temporary  conces- 
sions can  be  and  ought  to  be  made  both  in  order  to  estab- 
lish on  a  firmer  basis  the  spiritual  desire  for  unity,  and 
to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  principles  not  yet  conmionly 
recognized.  But  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  move- 
ment towards  unity  is  the  expression  of  a  common 
spiritual  impulse  and  not  a  mere  practical  expedient, 
the  fulfihnent  of  which  might  mean  more  things  done, 
but  not  necessarily  a  deeper  spiritual  life.  If  the  Church 
can  command  a  sufficient  degree  of  real  spiritual  insight, 
the  discernment  of  this  diflFerence  will  be  quite  sure.  If 
the  movement  towards  unity  prove  to  be  mainly  util- 
itarian, the  fact  of  actual  disunion  should  be  used  by 
everyone  as  disciplinary  penance. 

The  growth  of  insight  into  this  delicate  diflFerence 
will  be  conditioned  largely  by  the  clearness  of  percep- 
tion of  the  principles  at  work  in  church  history.  What 
then  of  the  general  principles  which  seem  to  emerge  as 
crucial  in  church  history?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  immense  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Eternal  and 
the  Absolute  in  Christianity  to  historical  facts  and  proc- 
esses. It  is  a  truism  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  an 
historical  religion,  but  it  is  just  as  obvious  a  necessity 
to  affirm  that  it  is  the  uniting  of  man  with  the  eternal 
God.  Our  religion  is  God's  truth  and  therefore  Absolute 
and  Eternal;  yet  in  any  of  its  historical  manifestations 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  absolute.  Jesus  Christ  never 
held  that  the  whole  of  God's  truth  could  come  to  ex- 
pression in  the  series  of  teachings  and  events  of  His 
short  earthly  career.  That  the  whole  of  God's  truth 
existed  in  His  eternal  self-consciousness  is  implied  in 
the  fact  that  He  claimed  to  be  Messiah,  Saviour  and 
Lord,  as  distinct  from  Prophet.  Yet  the  eternal  fact 
that  was  in  Him  could  only  come  to  gradual  expression 
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in  history.  Our  Lord  was  straitened  till  the  days  of  His 
death  and  resurrection.  The  Church  has  always  been 
in  ideal  the  filling  up  of  the  expression  of  that  Christ 
who  "all  in  all  is  being  fulfilled"  (Eph.  1:23).  There- 
fore  we  say  that  at  most  the  history  of  the  Church  could 
be  eflFectively  symbolical  of  the  eternal  truth  of  Christ. 
It  must  not  be  identified  with  that  truth;  neither  must 
the  relation  be  one  of  exclusion.  It  is  not  enough  to 
reply  that  Christ  and  His  Church  are  one  transcenden- 
tally  or  sub  specie  etemitatis.  The  question  remains  as 
to  how  we  are  to  come  to  realize  this  fact  in  a  process  of 
knowledge  which  is  temporally  conditioned.  This  process 
of  knowledge  sub  specie  temporis  begins  with  a  use  of 
external  phenomena  or  events.  Then  arises  a  spiritual 
insight  into  their  meanmg  and  value.  But  more  and 
more  the  logical,  as  distinct  from  the  temporal  order, 
supervenes,  and  the  outward,  while  remaining  of  vital 
significance  as  bound  up  with  the  absolute  values,  has 
less  and  less  direct  attention  paid  to  it,  until  the  out- 
ward, from  being  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  inward, 
becomes  its  symbol  and  sacrament.  If  this  analysis  be 
correct,  the  possibility  of  spiritual  progress  in  the  Church 
lies  in  the  arising  of  the  power  to  make  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  outer  as  sharp  as  possible,  com- 
bined with  the  insight  that  this  attitude  alone  makes 
the  outward  more  than  a  mere  decoration  of  life,  and 
transforms  it  till  it  becomes  spiritually  near  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  us. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  to  make  the  historical  and  the 
outward  into  the  only  cause  of  spiritual  religion  is  to 
go  along  a  road  which  leads  both  philosophically  and 
practically  to  naturalism.  Of  course  no  section  of  the 
Church  has  ever  held  this  position  theoretically.  But 
wherever  the  tendency  to  the  magical  or  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ethical  shows  itself,  wherever  there  is  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between,  while  uniting  Gkkl  and 
His  gifts,  wherever  the  historical  and  the  outward  are 
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thought  of  as  constitutmg  more  than  the  ^  ^permanent 
possibility"  of  spiritual  life,  there  this  natiu*alistie  ten- 
dency is  at  work  and  must  be  fought  against  in  the 
interests  of  truth. 

But  **abusti8  non  toUU  u8urrC\  To  fly  oflF  to  the  pietistie 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  consists  in  giving  up 
everything  which  is  "dangerous'*,  will  be  equally  disas- 
trous in  another  direction.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the 
human  mind  so  easily  imagines  that  one  exaggeration 
can  be  cured  by  another.  Now  it  is  not  merely  natural 
but  right  that  reformations  should  happen,  when  the  use 
of  the  historical  and  the  outward  is  not  merely  sacra- 
mental of  ethical  and  spiritual  life,  but  is  turned  into 
mumbling  magic  or  empty  aesthetic  sentiment.  The 
world-renouncing  element  in  our  religion  is  its  primary 
and  fundamental  feature,  and  occasions  may  arise  when, 
in  order  "to  enter  into  life",  the  fulness  of  the  comple- 
mentary world-affirmation  has  to  be  reduced;  but  this 
will  always  be  a  maimed  spirituaUty  which  must  only 
be  acquiesced  in  temporarily.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  regard  such  a  situation  as  permanent,  spiritual  life 
in  attempting  to  escape  dangers  will  lose  all  content. 
Christ's  reUgion  can  never  be  unnatural  for  long,  and 
to  try  to  neglect  the  historical  and  the  outward  proves 
itself  sooner  or  later  non-human.  So  negative  an  out- 
look could  never  spiritualize  other  organized  complexes 
of  life,  such  as  Society,  Art,  Politics,  Work — complexes 
so  much  in  evidence  in  modem  life,  as  spheres  in  which 
men  live  and  feel  after  God.^ 

Nowadays,  however,  the  purely  pietistie  point  of  view 
has  given  way  to  a  larger  and  more  generous  outlook. 
It  is  said  that  the  spiritual  experience  of  God,  when  it  is 
obtained,  isiniis  essence  the  same  in  all  Christians  and 
in  all  Christian  communities,  however  diverse  may  be 
their  use  of  the  historical  side  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
outward   elements    of    organized   religion.     Therefore, 

K>inipare  Von  Hiigel,  Eternal  Life^  p.  S29. 
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since  all  these  additional  elements  which  divide  us  are 
non-essential,  let  us  make  forthwith  an  amalgam  of 
Christian  forces  and  trust  to  the  future  to  fit  modes  of 
devotion  and  use  of  the  historical  and  outward  into  their 
proper  place.  This  is  an  observable  tendency  of  thought 
and  life  and  it  certainly  contains  a  kernel  of  truth,  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past.  But  as  the  whole  truth  it  oversteps 
itself.  An  appeal  to  the  essence  of  Christian  experience 
is  an  appeal  to  the  unifying  ideal  of  Heaven.  It  gives 
inspiration  rather  than  practical  guidance  in  our  present 
situation,  conditioned  as  this  is  by  distinctive  dependence 
upon  and  evaluation  of  the  historical  and  the  outward. 
It  is  true  that  far  more  effort  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand in  common  fellowship  the  one  goal  which  draws 
all  Christians  together,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask 
what  form  such  fellowship  should  take,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  question  is  still  on  our  hands,  viz.,  what  is  the 
relative  value,  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole,  of  di- 
vergent means  of  promoting  apprehension  of  the  absolute 
essence  of  Christianity? 

We  have  seen  that  a  proper  use  of  the  historical  and 
the  outward  is  vital  to  a  healthy  Christianity.  How 
are  we  to  decide  as  to  this  proper  use  in  the  face  of 
the  dual  danger  of  identifying  or  severing  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  the  historical  and  the  eternal? 

The  only  safe  way  of  even  approaching  the  question 
is  to  be  ready  for  every  danger,  so  far  as  God's  grace 
enables  us.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to  profit  from 
all  the  advantages  which  come  to  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  historical  beginning  and  its  tradition  of  thought, 
worship  and  order,  while  laying  plans  to  obviate  the 
disadvantages  which  a  false  use  of  these  potentialities 
has  clearly  brought.  But  is  each  one  of  us  to  make  this 
attempt  on  the  basis  of  the  insight  which  each  possesses 
at  the  present  moment?  Must  we  not  recognize  that, 
though  the  individual  only  sees  at  any  moment  what 
he  does  see,  his  power  of  seeing  is  greatly  conditioned 
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by  a  tradition  of  some  sort.  There  is  a  tragedy  opening 
up  b^ore  our  eyes.  At  the  moment  that  pioneers  in 
the  world  of  thought  are  telling  us  that  all  concrete 
knowledge  and,  in  particular,  all  spiritual  knowledge 
grows,  not  primarily  through  a  recognition  of  abstract 
notions,  or  through  the  excogitation  of  detached  indi- 
viduals, but  through  the  imification  of  all  the  fimctions 
of  our  personality  in  the  give  and  take  of  historical 
social  life,  at  that  very  moment  educated  Europe  is  im- 
patiently swinging  free  from  tradition  even  in  the  form 
of  discipline.  Protests  against  the  particular  form  which 
institutions  have  taken  in  the  past,  or  weariness  at  the 
difficulties  thus  left  on  our  hands  should  not  induce  us 
to  glide  easily  over  this  fundamental  truth.  Here 
Catholicism  and  Orthodox  Protestantism  join  hands 
against  an  eighteenth  century  individualism,  which  mis- 
takes the  actual  for  the  ideal.  It  is  not  less  loyalty  to  a 
Church  that  we  need,  but  more.  If  we  could  really 
agree  on  this  point,  we  might  pursue  with  profit  the 
question,  what  Church? 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all  Christians  recog- 
nize the  depth  of  the  influence  which  life  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  a  Church  exerts,  in  conditioning  our  power  to 
make  valid  judgments  on  religious  matters  in  general. 
The  objective  study  not  only  of  church  history  but  also 
of  social  psychology  reveals  certain  general  laws  of 
human  growth,  which  apply  to  religious  as  to  all  life. 

'*Nowheie  can  men  exist  alongside  of  each  other  with  merely 
parallel  feelings  and  thoughts;  but  thousandfold  relations  subsist 
between  individual  men;  and  out  of  these  relations  there  everywhere 
arise  social  circles,  whidi  require  super-ordinations  and  sub-ordina- 
tions of  its  members,  and  which  all  require  a  concrete  centre."' 

This  over-individual  nature  of  life  in  a  society  con- 
ditions men's  capacities  for  right  judgment,  a  truth 
surely  which  is  especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
Christian  Church,  where  Christ  is  the  "centre**  of  the 

^oted  from  Troeltsch  by  Von  HUgel,  Eternal  Life,  p.  S26. 
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community  and  where  life  in  the  body  forms  or  should 
form  part  of  the  redemptive  life  of  Christ. 

Again,  social  psychology  is  at  work  in  the  various 
complexes  of  life,  such  as  Art,  Science,  Ethics.  Do  we 
all  agree  that  the  spiritualization  of  these  various  com- 
plexes is  only  possible  through  the  Christian  society? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  hold  the  view  that  the  way  to 
spread  Christianity  in  these  organizations  of  life  is  to 
make  Christians  of  individuals  in  a  religious  life  which 
is  as  free  as  possible  from  all  points  of  contact  with  these 
complexes  of  life  and  with  the  laws  of  psychology  at 
work  in  them?  Then  the  problem  arises  as  to  how 
those  individuals  are  to  be  able  to  spread  their  faith  in 
these  very  complexes  they  have  been  taught  to  ignore. 
The  truth  is  that  such  a  policy  breaks  down  all  points 
of  contact  between  religion  and  daily  life,  and  must 
tend  to  make  religion  unhealthy. 

Finally,  social  psychology  tells  us  of  the  naturalness 
and  the  necessity  of  outward  signs  when  used  in  the 
intention  of  the  members  of  a  society  to  remind  them  of 
the  duty  of  loyalty  and  to  impress  upon  all  the  sacred- 
ness  and  the  authority  of  the  end  for  which  the  society 
exists.  There  can  be  symbols  of  word,  of  action,  of 
thing,  or -of  perscm.  In  all  healthy  societies  these  various 
symbols  operate  together  in  due  perspective.  The  first 
gives  the  element  of  thought.  The  ethical  and  aesthetical 
symbols  should  be  complementary  in  their  growth  and 
their  applicJEttion;  otherwise  the  aesthetical  symbols  lose 
their  appeal  and  suggestiveness,  and  become  a  mere 
matter  of  useless  decoration.  Persons  may  also  exercise 
a  powerful  representative  function,  when  duly  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  variations  in  this  tyj)e  of  sym- 
bolism depend  upon  the  degree  of  permanence  of  the 
representative  function.  Whenever  the  individual  or 
class  exercising  the  representative  fimction  mistakes 
representative  power  for  personal  merit,  and  b^ins  to 
"lord  it  over"  the  other  members  of  the  society  in  virtue 
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of  his  own  whim  and  pleasure,  a  dualism  is  set  up  in  the 
society  and  there  follows  the  inevitable  revolution.  The 
application  of  this  to  the  question  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
in  the  Church  is  obvious.  In  general,  the  suggestive  and 
inspirational  power  of  symbols  is  seen  in  the  spread  of 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  preservation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  spirituaUty  in  which  loyal  devotion  and  direct  faith 
become  easier.  This  power  can  be  observed,  not  so  much 
in  individual  cases  as  in  the  movements  of  history  in  the 
large.  In  fact,  the  stabiUty  and  effectiveness  of  any 
society  depends  on  the  nature  of  those  symbols  of  its 
fundamental  raison  d^etre  which  it  is  able  to  utiUze 
effectively.  They  should  represent  as  far  as  possible, 
the  various  ends  and  stages  of  growth  of  the  society; 
and  they  should  make  these  re-live  in  the  imagination 
and  life  of  the  members.  If  the  society  is  untrue  to 
its  end,  its  symbols  will  become  dead  excrescences.  If 
the  decadence  is  not  complete  but  temporary,  it  will  be 
wise  to  keep  as  many  of  the  crucial  symbols  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  have  to  hand  rallying  points  for  further 
revivals.  Needless  destruction  of  these  interpretative 
symbols  would  be  an  act  of  vandalism. 

Two  objections  might  be  made  at  this  stage  to  the 
application  of  analogical  arguments  from  social  psy- 
chology to  the  Christian  Church.  It  might  be  said  that 
Christianity  is  a  supernatural  religion,  a  religion  of 
God's  grace  and  is  not  therefore  in  pari  materia.  The 
reply  must  be  sufficient  that  Grace  is  the  complement 
not  the  contradiction  of  Nature.  The  contrary  view 
rests  ultimately  on  a  doctrine  of  the  total  corruption 
of  human  nature.  Again,  it  might  be  claimed  that 
social  psychology  is  only  appUcable  to  the  infancy  of  the 
race.  This  is  a  cruel  evasion.  The  lessons  of  childhood 
have  to  be  continually  re-leamt  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances; and  the  present  Church  does  not  seem  to 
have  learnt  her  lesson  very  effectively,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  present  industrial  situation,  which  was 
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allowed  to  grow  up  with  little  or  no  protest  from  the 
Church. 

We  seem  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
in  a  society  goes  a  long  way  to  constitute  personality 
and  that  this  law  is  operative  even  more  in  religion  than 
elsewhere. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  deal  at  closer  quarters 
with  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ideal 
Church  which  is  part  of  the  creed,  and  the  Christian 
conmiunity  as  existent  and  persistent  through  the  cen- 
turies. We  can  only  relate  the  latter  to  the  former  as  an 
asymptotic  approach  to  the  ideal.  The  meaning  of  the 
ideal  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  heaven. 
We  picture  to  ourselves  a  form  of  experience  in  which 
we  can  only  dimly  partake  here,  a  state  of  life  in  which 
love  for  God  and  man  is  one  unified  process,  whose 
various  moments  reciprocate  one  another  in  the  freedom 
and  inevitability  of  their  connection.  In  the  historical 
Church  the  approach  to  this  ideal  will  be  continuous 
only  when  the  distinction  between  the  invisible  and  the 
visible  Church  is  operative,  along  wiih  the  determination 
to  see  the  former  through  and  in  the  latter.  It  is  not 
a  feasible  position  to  claim  that  the  Church,  a8  she  has 
expressed  herself  in  the  past^  was  identical  at  any  point 
with  Christ;  or,  to  use  the  biblical  phrase,  was  actually 
the  Bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  It  is  tenable  to 
hold  that,  so  far  as  the  historical  can  mediate  this  com- 
plete knowledge,  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
is  second  only  to  the  history  of  the  Gospels,  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  see  the  eternal  Christ.  But  it  would 
be  a  truer  position,  and  one  more  in  keeping  with  New 
Testament  thought,  to  assert  that  the  true  Church  has 
never  existed  and  does  not  exist  on  earth,  but  at  any 
moment  might  do  so,  in  a  measure  quite  beyond  all  past 
attainment. 

All  branches  of  the  Church  formally  separate  and 
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unite  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church,  but  in  actual 
life  the  tendency  has  been  to  belittle  one  or  the  other. 
Some  Protestants  have  frankly  said  that  we  must  not 
expect  the  invisible  to  find  much  expression  in  this 
world,  and  that  if  we  are  to  try  to  see  the  former  through 
and  in  the  latter,  it  must  be  only  in  certain  portions  of 
her  history  arbitrarily  chosen.  Some  Catholics  have 
made  a  simple  identification  of  the  two,  thus  leading 
to  legalism.  But  in  all  really  constructive  periods  "the 
rich  vitality  of  the  Christian  conviction  has  depended 
as  truly  on  Christians  not  making  an  absolute  distinc- 
tion, as  upon  their  not  making  the  simple  identification".* 
We  reach  this  principle,  therefore,  that  the  outward  in 
thought  and  life  plays  its  right  place  in  the  development 
of  religious  knowledge  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent condition  of  religious  faith,  as  a  potentiality 
which  has  to  be  continually  actualized  in  the  religious 
intention  of  the  believing  individual  or  community. 
To  think  of  the  outward  as  something  merely  given  and 
fixed  is  to  withdraw  facts  and  events  from  the  religious 
world  altogether.  This  leads  to  legalism  and  coercion, 
while  to  attempt  to  ignore  such  outward  factors  is  to 
pursue  an  inhuman,  chaotic,  and  spurious  spirituality. 

Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  the  two 
spheres  of  thought  and  order. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  thought  and  church 
authority,  it  is  no  longer  any  use  to  depend  on  a  coercive 
authority.  The  idea  of  a  test  of  truth  is  really  fallacious. 
We  do  not  need  and  we  cannot  have  anything  more 
ultimate  than  the  apprehension  of  truth,  by  means  of 
which  we  might  externally  test  that  apprehension.  We 
can  have  and  we  do  need  a  guide  to  truth,  e.g.,  we  can  be 
guided  by  the  consideration  that  our  view  should  be  in- 
wardly coherent  and  should  make  sense  of  as  great  a 
range  of  experience  as  possible.  With  reference  to 
CJhristianity  in  particular,  its  truth  shines  by  its  own 

*y<m  Httgd,  op.  eii.,  p.  S57. 
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light.  The  one  thing  that  remains  the  same  at  all  times 
is  the  spiritual  transformation  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
through  the  Christian  revelation.  Many  think  this 
indefinite:  but  it  is  really  the  similarity  of  the  rq;x>rts, 
which  travellers  to  the  ""land  which  is  very  far  oflT'  bring 
back  with  them,  that  is  the  abiding  kernel  of  our  rdigion. 
The  attainment  of  this  life  for  Christians  as  a  whole 
can  be  conditioned  by  the  guidance  of  an  intellectual, 
moral  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  will  not  be  helped 
but  rather  hindered  by  coercion.  The  function  of  intel- 
lectual authority  in  the  Church  is  not  to  prevent  full 
enquiry  and  thought,  but  to  register  the  valid  conclusions 
of  past  days,  and  to  see  that  time  is  not  wasted  un- 
necessarily by  ignoring  results  already  attained.  But 
if  all  we  are  to  do  is  to  accept  a  given  set  of  intellectual 
propositions,  without  trying  to  appreciate  their  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual  foundations,  our  intellect 
ceases  to  be  a  means  towards  the  apprehension  of  God's 
truth.  It  is  worse  still,  if  such  a  set  of  propositions  is 
viewed  as  a  block  whole,  every  item  of  which  is  pf  equal 
importance.  Such  a  view  leads  to  a  nervous  demand  for 
infallibility  in  particular  declarations  or  in  spheres  where 
it  can  never  be  had  and  generally  accompanies  the 
strange  notion  that  intellectual  propositions  which  are 
doubtful  may  be  rendered  indubitable  by  an  authority, 
however  impressive,  which  yet  does  not  produce  evidence 
to  the  point.  Questions  of  fact  and  questions  of  thought 
can  but  be  settled  by  the  means  available  in  any  age  for 
the  furtherance  of  those  studies,  and  if  scientific  or 
philosophical  tools  become  sharpened,  we  should  expect 
progress  in  restatement.  If  the  Chiut^h  is  not  able  to 
plead  altogether  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  theological 
coercive  pressure  in  scientific  or  philosophical  questions 
in  the  past,  only  a  true  view  of  authority  in  this  matter 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disaster  in  the  future. 
If  the  claim  for  Christian  theology  be  that  it  is  an  asymp- 
totic approach  to  absolute  truth,  then  that  theolc^y 
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may  be  criticizable  in  details  and  in  its  perspective, 
without  lessening  its  authority.  The  readjustment, 
which  was  impossible  on  the  old  rationalistic  idea  of 
Christian  truth,  will  become  quite  possible  when  the 
organic  conception  of  its  growth  has  really  been  assim- 
ilated. This  conviction  that  our  knowledge  of  religion 
grows  rather  than  is  proved  ab  extra  will  produce  the 
insight  necessary  for  the  discrimination  between  the 
really  progressive  and  the  temporarily  popular  elements 
in  modem  thought;  while  the  scientific  temper  of  our  time 
will  respond  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that 
no  individual  or  age  has  a  right  to  a  self-dependent 
opinion  on  theological  matters,  unless  those  opinions 
have  been  attained  after  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
concrete  life  and  thought  of  the  past.  Furthermore,  a 
coercive  authority  will  not  be  demanded,  if  the  Church's 
growth  is  really  organic.  Under  these  circumstances, 
she  would  shed  by  a  process  of  natural  repulsion  that 
which  is  really  repugnant  to  her  deepest  life. 

At  times  of  change  the  normative  factor  is  the  Chris- 
tian attitude  to  life  as  a  whole.  Judgments  given  in 
the  light  of  this  insight  are  more  likely  to  serve  the 
truth,  than  a  rigid  application  of  formularies,  which  are 
patent  of  differing  interpretations.  Occasionally  a  con- 
demnation may  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the  denial  of  a 
formulary,  but  the  condemnation  must  always  spring 
primarily  from  the  failure  of  the  condemned  person  to 
hold  the  essentially  Christian  view  of  life.  This  would 
mean  that  the  decision  of  exclusion  must  come  from 
the  common  Christian  consciousness  of  the  time  which 
comes  to  expression  through  its  accredited  and  qualified 
representatives.  Such  an  appeal  could  only  be  trusted 
if  the  Church  had  a  hving  system  of  lay  as  well  as  cler- 
ical representation,  in  other  words  the  representatives 
must  really  represent.  There  must  be  an  adequate 
balancing  of  the  centrahzing  and  decentralizing  forces 
in  the  Church;  otherwise  revolution  would  follow  on  the 
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steps  of  despotism,  and  all  possibility  of  genuine  organic 
progress  would  be  postponed. 

Little  need  be  said  of  those  who  flee  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  theological  statements,  even  when  used  as 
disciplinary  guides.  Such  a  course  of  action  despairs 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  generally  produces  by  re- 
action what  it  sought  to  avoid,  viz.,  a  barren  intellec- 
tualism,  to  say  nothing  of  a  total  lack  of  perspective. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  an  illustration  of  our  general 
principles  in  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  outward 
in  the  promotion  of  Christian  spiritual  life,  in  par- 
ticular the  problem  of  order.  In  the  first  place,  no  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  gained  by  any  theory  of  the 
institution  of  the  Church  by  our  Lord.  It  is  clearly  an 
unhistoriciEil  procedure  to  suppose  detailed  instructions 
from  Christ  without  definite  evidence  to  that  effect. 
But  it  must  be  stated  that  His  teaching  does  contain 
general  spiritual  principles.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  above  statement  of  such  principles  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  gospels;  at 
least  he  hopes  so.  Our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  question 
of  order  would  seem  to  be  able  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
two  verses  taken  together,  viz.,  **He  that  is  not  against 
us  is  for  us'',  and  **He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me 
and  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth".  It  is 
the  union  of  these  two  thoughts  which  is  really  at  the 
back  of  all  our  previous  discussion. 

A  caveat  must  be  entered  before  we  go  further. 
Endless  appeals  are  made  to  happenings  in  various 
parts  of  our  Church's  history  in  order  to  prove 
what  is  at  present  the  attitude  of  the  Anglican 
communion  on  some  point,  whereas  all  that  the 
complex  past  can  do  for  us  is  to  guide  us  in  making  up 
our  minds  in  the  twentieth  century  as  to  what  we  must 
do.  The  question  of  order  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of 
antiquarian  interest  at  all,  but  rather  of  the  working 
of  general  laws  of  spiritual  growth.    If  the  Church  is  a 
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live  Church,  it  is  beside  the  point  to  conclude  from  a 
selection  of  past  events  that  the  Anglican  communion 
is  "one  of  the  Protestant  Churches'*  or  from  certain 
other  events  or  teachings  that  she  is  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  all  ages,  or  that  she  really  teaches  doctrine 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  history  of  our  Church  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  complex  history  of  Christendom  that  the  call  is 
not  for  the  raising  of  a  merely  negative  or  blindly  tra- 
ditional standard;  rather  the  whole  modem  situation 
calls  for  courage  to  make  up  our  minds  afresh  as  to 
what,  in  view  of  all  our  past  and  present  sufficiencies 
and  insufficiencies,  the  Anghcan  communion  as  part  of 
organized  Christianity  is  to  be  in  the  future,  especially 
.with  reference  to  the  hope  of  Unity. 

It  is  best  to  centre  our  attention  on  one  particular 
of  order  and  worship  in  this  connection.  Perhaps 
Episcopacy  will  serve  our  purpose  best. 

Episcopacy  came  to  be  recognized,  at  an  early  date, 
as  sacram^tal  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church. 
When  wisely  handled  this  accomphshed  fact  has  acted 
as  an  element  of  wise  conservatism,  without  being  re- 
pressive of  individual  or  local  spontaneity.  Moreover 
this  order,  having  developed  by  consent,  and  not  by 
constraint,  seems  eminently  fitted  to  form  a  rallying  point 
for  future  unity.  Of  course,  there  have  been  in  most 
centuries  of  the  Church's  history  various  protests  against 
the  misuse  of  episcopal  authority.  Premature  alliance 
with  the  world  has  produced  the  prince-bishop.  Failure 
to  appreciate  the  due  value  and  significance  of  nation- 
alism has  given  rise  to  ultra-montanism.  Unwarrant- 
able autocracy  in  doctrine  and  discipline  has  brought 
stagnation  or  revolt.  Protests  against  these  abuses 
have  taken  the  form  of  reformation  or  revolution,  the 
distinction  between  these  two  attitudes  being  that  while 
both  appeal  to  the  ideal  which  has  been  contradicted, 
in  the  former  case,  truth  is  recognized  as  underlying 
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abuse  and  it  is  r^arded  as  being  important  to  keep  as 
many  points  of  contact  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate 
future  reunion.  In  the  latter  case  the  past  seems  so 
hopeless,  that  an  appeal  to  the  ideal  is  accompanied  by 
giving  up  all  points  of  contact  with  institutions  which 
have  been  misused.  With  reference  to  the  question 
of  episcopacy,  the  Anglican  Church  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  her  reformation  was  not  a  revolution.  On 
the  whole  her  attitude  has  been  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary recklessness  to  cast  away,  because  of  its  abuse, 
an  order  which  has  been  all  along  the  chief  order  recog- 
nized and  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians,  and 
which  seems  destined  to  be  the  future  rallying  point 
for  outward  unity.    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 

attitude  should  be  or  will  be  altered.    But  this  is  not  to 

• 

draw  the  imcharitable  and  sinful  conclusion  that  non- 
episcopalians  are  outside  the  Chiut^  altogether.  Even 
if  episcopacy  is  one  most  important  vital  element  in 
the  visible  Church,  we  cannot  say  that  those  who  do 
not  submit  to  this  order  are  outside  either  the  invisible 
or  the  visible  Chiut^h.  Clearly  the  works  of  the  Spirit 
testify  to  membership  in  the  invisible  Church;  and  if  any 
of  the  external  marks  of  the  visible  Chiut^h,  be  they  in 
matters  of  order  or  practical  activity  for  righteousness, 
are  consciously  used  as  sacramental  of  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  the  Church,  those  who  so  use  them  must 
be  inside  the  visible  Church  in  some  sense.  Therefore, 
we  must  take  exception  to  the  gnosticism  which  allows 
that  non-episcopalians,  both  as  individuals  and  as  com- 
munities, have  part  in  the  "soul  of  the  Church**  but  not 
in  her  body.  It  might  well  be  that  non-episcopal  Churches 
could  develop  to  a  high  degree  of  adequacy  other  external 
features  of  the  true  Church's  life,  as  e.g.  representative 
synods  as  part  of  the  upward  or  democratic  element  of 
church  life,  and  cause  to  be  recognized  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  "priesthood  of  the  laity**. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  thftt  the 
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non-episcopal  bodies  do  not  tend  to  develop  such  a  sense 
of  the  givenness  of  Christian  truth,  or  such  an  idea  of  a 
new  order  which  creates  its  members,  as  tends  to  be 
the  case  under  episcopal  government.  This  "given**  or 
transcendent  element  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  episcopacy  does  stand  as  "a  reflection  of  the 
transcendent  authority  of  Christ".  Some  theologians, 
discoimting  the  significance  of  such  a  symbol,  take 
refuge  in  a  distinction  between  episcopacy  being  not  of 
the  esse  but  of  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church.  Now  if  this 
distinction  means  anything  more  than  that  forms  of 
government  or  outward  order  are  not  in  themselves  the 
essential  thing  in  Christianity  {i.e.  are  not  themselves 
identical  with  the  ideal  Church),  it  seems  to  the  writer 
a  mere  subterfuge.  Granted  that  these  outward  things 
are  not  of  no  value  in  the  development  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion, then  we  can  not  be  content  with  anything  less 
than  the  best.  What  is  beneficial  to  the  Church  must  be 
essential  to  her  growth.  The  policy  of  being  content 
with  anything  less  than  the  best  would  stultify  all  high 
effort,  and  even  as  to  practical  policy,  we  would  be  left 
with  no  possibility  of  anything  but  a  chaotic  procedure. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  we  must  cling  to  the  fait 
accompli  of  episcopacy  as  a  matter  of  principle,  because, 
when  freed  from  abuses,  it  tends  both  to  accompany  a 
natural  use  of  the  laws  of  social  psychology  as  shown 
in  the  development  of  the  Church,  and  to  keep  before 
the  minds  of  all  Christians  the  unitary  nature  and  the 
transcendent  source  of  Christian  truth.  It  follows  that 
whenever  there  is  a  real  movement  towards  the  joint 
fulfilment  of  these  two  tendencies  in  the  non-episcopal 
bodies,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  will  arise,  with  the 
iesire  for  stable  institutionalism,  a  readiness  to  embrace 
episcopacy,  especially  if  it  be  shown  that  this  order 
nvolves  neither  prelacy  nor  autocracy. 

But  we  of  the  Anglican  communion  must  win  anew 
Jie  possibility  of  a  diversity  in  unity  which  is  organic. 
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There  must  be  no  idea  of  an  absorption  of  the  non- 
episcopalians  which  would  imply  that  we  have  nothing  to 
learn.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  learning  this  lesson,  and 
of  getting  rid  of  our  fatal  stiffness  and  respectability. 
We  must  learn  to  be  ready  to  apologise,  always  a  hard 
thing  for  Englishmen.  Then  we  can  begin  to  make  the 
approach  to  reunion  and  the  actual  step  as  natural  as 
possible;  it  may  not  always  be  beneficial  to  meet  a  desire 
for  the  reparation  of  past  mistakes  with  a  stiffness  which 
might  imply  even  undesignedly  that  we  had  nothing  to  be 
penitent  for.  It  is  before  all  things  necessary  that  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  be  created 
by  that  degree  of  fellowship  in  prayer  and  work,  which 
becomes  possible  or  advisable.  These  possibilities  will 
vary  with  place  and  circumstance,  but  must  be  eagerly 
watched  for  and  seized.  United  ethical  effort  should 
have  become  more  common  long  ago.  The  method  of 
interdenominational  as  distinct  from  undenominational 
fellowship,  where  prayer  is  the  chief  note,  would  do 
much  by  its  interchange  of  points  of  view  in  a  non- 
controversial  atmosphere.  Still  further,  a  readiness  to 
search  together  for  a  fuller  realization  of  the  absolute 
element  in  Christianity  need  bring  no  lessening  of  ex- 
isting loyalties  of  thought  and  order,  if  there  is  always 
a  frank  recognition  of  and  respect  for  differences.  Such 
a  method  would  create  an  increased  •power  of  feeling 
(and  not  merely  of  admitting)  the  permanent  good  in 
other  people  and  systems;  it  would  break  down  barriers 
of  mere  custom  or  caste,  and  at  the  same  time  would  bring 
to  a  true  antithesis  the  vital  points  of  difference.  This 
method  of  fellowship,  if  faithfully  pursued,  would  tend 
to  unite,  in  proportion  as  a  common  vision  of  the  absolute 
element  in  our  religion  is  won;  and  so  far  from  pro- 
ducing a  readiness  to  be  content  with  a  utilitarian 
amalgam  of  forces,  would  throw  into  clearer  relief  the 
abiding  differences.  The  whole  matter  would  be  raised 
on  to  a  higher  plane  out  of  the  region  of  proselytizing, 
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and  when  men  hate  to  differ,  the  impulse  towards  uni- 
fying truth  will  bring  at  once  courage,  hope,  and  humility. 
The  acceptance  of  episcopacy  would  take  place  only 
when  the  impulse  of  a  spiritual  revival  was  coming  to 
expression  in  both  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  commimi- 
ties.  Under  the  power  of  this  impulse,  action  might 
become  possible  which  were  otherwise  never  thought 
of.  There  would  be  a  readiness  to  give  and,  if  non- 
episcopalians  asked  for  it,  to  accept  conditional  ordina- 
tion. A  courageous  attachment  to  episcopacy  might  be 
combined  with  a  hiunility,  which  would  show  the  world 
that  it  is  no  pride  of  place  that  is  sought  but  Christian 
unity.  I  do  not  however  anticipate  that  the  desire  for 
such  mutual  conditional  ordination  would  be  felt. 

With  regard  to  the  complementary  question  of  our 
relations  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  Catholic  Churches, 
and  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  movement  to  this  larger  reimion 
must  be  prepared  for,  even  though  immediate  action 
on  any  large  scale  seems  impossible.  Nothing  must  be 
done  which  will  make  that  future  consummation  more 
difficult.  Generally  speaking,  our  task  at  present  is  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  false  element  in  our  insularity;  to 
vindicate  our  position  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
of  all  ages  and  that  in  spirituality  and  missionary  spirit 
as  well  as  in  order;  to  so  work  the  valid  elements  in  the 
jM^otests  of  Protestantism  into  our  actual  life  that  we 
will  find  a  synthesis  with  the  abiding  truth  of  Catholicism 
both  necessary  and  possible;  to  work  in  short  for  a  re- 
formed and  liberalized  Catholicism.  We  must  reckon 
on  movements  of  a  constructive  nature  taking  place  in 
the  Roman  and  Greek  communions  as  well  as  in  the 
reformed  continental  Churches.  In  England  we  have 
been  largely  free  from  the  peculiar  relations  which  exist 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  engage  in  no  move- 
ments with  either  side  which  would  prejudice  our  ap- 
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proach  to  the  other,  or  the  common  approach  of  us  all 
to  each  other.  In  particular,  it  is  no  use  to  pretend 
that  the  English  reformation  settlement  was  the  same  as 
the  continental  reformation  generally.  Though  we  are 
with  all  Protestants  in  protesting  against  abuses,  and  the 
autocratic  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papacy/  we  are  not  with  them  in  their  attempt  to  swing 
loose  of  church  history  before  the  reformation.  It  is 
more  than  remarkable  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
religious  philosophers  are  beginning  to  see  the  irration- 
ality of  cutting  history  in  two  at  the  reformation  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  pure  Prot- 
estantism will  not  be  able  to  find  its  way  through  the 
mazes  of  modem  thought,  or  overcome  the  antitheses  of 
intellectualism  and  sentimentalism,  under  which  it  is 
labouring,  until  it  reabsorbs  some  of  the  distinctively 
Catholic  elements  into  its  religious  system.  Prominent 
among  those  elements  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.* 

We  of  the  Anglican  Communion  must  profit  from  the 
experience  of  pure  Protestantism  in  this  matter  and  in 
making  this  attempt  we  must  never  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  excogitate  a  religion  as  one  excogitates  a  sys- 
tem of  education.  Living  our  life  within  the  warmth 
of  the  fullest  tradition  we  can  grasp,  we  will  not  seek 
to  believe  as  little  as  possible,  neither  will  we  be  credulous. 
We  do  not  want  a  liberalism  which  takes  the  edge  off 
all  the  main  Christian  doctrines;  we  do  want  a  liberalism 
which,  starting  from  toithin  the  Christian  life  and  tradi- 
tion which  has  produced  the  traditional  theology  and 
mode  of  life,  is  quite  willing  to  amend  that  theology 
and  mode  of  life  in  any  way  demanded  by  the  genuine 
insight  of  the  modem  period.  Mere  mediaevalism  we 
can  never  return  to  on  any  large  scale.  Finally  we  must 
strive  really  to  unite  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  order, 

k!p.  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  Von  Httgel:  Eternal  Lifet 
pp.  858,  859. 
*cp.  in  different  ways  Troeltsch,  Boyoe,  Eucken. 
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of  inspiration  and  discipline,  which  always  tend  to  fall 
asunder  so  terribly  when  spiritual  life  is  not  deep  and 
broad  at  once. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian 
religion  will  not  be  dismayed  at  the  difficult  demands 
of  a  task  of  this  greatness;  they  will  lay  their  plans  for 
and  build  their  prayerful  hopes  on  the  appearance  of  a 
liberalized  Catholicism  which  will  give  new  vigour  to 
the  present  European  lassitude  in  religious  matters. 
The  Anglican  communion,  by  her  touch  with  the  complex 
past,  and  her  openness  of  mind  to  new  truth,  may  play 
no  small  part  in  bringing  this  about.  It  is  true  that  our 
ideals  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  attainments. 
This  we  can  but  regard  as  God's  call  to  our  penitence, 
courage,  wisdom,  and,  above  all,  religious  insight. 
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By  Newman  Smtth,  D.D. 

The  real  test  of  Christianity  is  to  come  after  the  war. 
Often  it  has  been  so  in  history;  after  war  a  greater  work 
of  faith  has  been  done  in  Christ's  name.  Because  wars 
must  needs  come  to  pass,  the  Christ  does  not  fail;  a  new 
era  opens  for  Christianity.  It  was  so  at  the  first  when 
Jesus  himself  foretold  to  the  disciples  the  inevitable  war 
in  which  their  own  Holy  City  should  be  destroyed:  after 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  went  forth  with  a  new  Gospel 
for  the  Roman  world.  It  was  so  when  Constantine's 
prolonged  and  sanguinary  war  had  made  him  victorious 
ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire :  after  that  Christianity,  its 
age  of  persecution  passed,  found  confronting  it  the  vast 
task  of  making  the  whole  known  world  Christian.  Again 
it  was  so  after  the  cruel  wars  of  the  Reformation;  liberty, 
when  won,  put  the  peoples  to  the  test  of  ruling  themselves 
with  toleration  and  in  social  righteousness.  It  is  then 
no  idle  word,  it  is  true  to  the  historical  order  of  progress, 
to  say  that  this  present,  greatest  war  of  history  shall  try 
as  by  fire  modem  Christianity;  and,  whenever  peace  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  sword,  shall  put  it  to  the  test  of 
the  greatest  opportunity.  The  critically  hopeful  ques- 
tion of  this  present  hour  for  the  Church  is — ^After  the 
war  shall  there  be  a  new  epoch  of  International  Chris- 
tianiiy? 

To  prepare  for  this  coming  day  of  judgment  for  organ- 
ized Christianity,  the  American  Churches  can  not  begin 
too  soon  to  mobilize  their  several  forces  and  to  make  them 
ready  to  act  as  one  power.  While  the  conflict  rages  and 
death  reigns  over  vast  battlefields,  our  Government  must 
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keep  its  neutrality.  But  the  American  Churches  cannot 
remain  unconcerned  and  indifferent,  when  sooner  or  later 
the  bells  that  shall  ring  in  a  new  year  of  peace  shall  sum- 
mon them  to  go  forth  and  to  do  their  full  part  throughout 
the  world  to  make  civilization  thoroughly  and  powerfully 
Christian,  as  it  never  yet  has  been. 

We  may  not  assume  that  national  safety  or  inter- 
national law  can  be  secured  without  force.  We  have 
science  enough  to  understand  that  the  whole  creation 
rests  fundamentally  on  force;  it  consists  of  forces  ordered, 
organized,  harmonized,  controlled.  Radiant  energies 
from  the  whole  stellar  universe  are  met  and  blended  in 
the  peace  of  a  summer  evening's  sky.  And  we  have  our 
Bible  for  it  that  God's  love  is  throned  on  His  omnipotence. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has  been  made  through  the 
moralizing  and  legalizing  of  force;  and  the  greater  work 
for  the  Church  of  God  to  undertake  anew  with  all  its 
might  is  to  Christianize  the  world-powers.  As  the  war 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  nominally  Christian  civi- 
lization beneath  the  surface  is  more  pagan  than  we  had 
fondly  thought,  all  the  more  imperative  and  inspiring 
is  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  make  inter- 
national Christianity  the  prevailing  world-power.  To 
some  such  words  may  seem  vacant  of  meaning.  They 
will  be  real  and  vibrant  with  intense  meanings  to  those 
who  have  had  brought  home  to  them  the  noblest  passion 
and  sacrificial  courage  of  the  war.  For  many  in  the 
trenches,  for  others  waiting  in  the  homes,  the  war  has 
put  new  meaning  into  life.  Peace  shall  not  be  made  by 
our  peace  meetings  and  all  our  peace  resolutions,  as 
though  well  sounding  words  were  as  brave  deeds  done, 
by  which  alone  the  blessing  of  the  makers  of  peace  in 
this  stupendous  war  may  be  won.  But  the  war  should 
put  new  meaning  into  the  obligation  of  American  Chris- 
tianity for  the  world.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  sit 
now  in  our  own  snug  and  safe  neutrality,  if  the  Churches 
of  the  United  States  are  not  preparing  to  meet  the  call 
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of  the  hour  after  the  war  to  put  forth  their  whole  might 
to  make  Christianity  the  supreme  world-power. 

In  such  conviction  of  the  real  test  to  come  of  our  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  momentous  issue  to  be  met,  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  article  to  bring  to  the  front,  and  so  far  as 
possible  to  put  into  the  focus  of  religious  attrition,  this 
single  and  paramount  question:  Is  our  present  disor- 
ganized Protestantism  prepared,  or  so  much  as  gathering 
itself  together  to  make  ready,  for  its  full  part  and  effectual 
working  in  this  coming  epoch  for  Christianity  after  the 
war?  Or  shall  the  Churches,  because  divided  and  power- 
less to  act  together,  be  f oimd  wanting  in  this  notable  day 
of  the  world? 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  mediation  after  the  war.  The  spe- 
cific forms  which  it  may  take,  time  only  can  determine; 
it  will  tax  the  resources  of  the  Churches  everywhere  to 
meet  them.  There  will  be  the  wounds  of  the  people  to 
be  healed ;  hatreds  of  the  nations  to  be  shot  through  with 
radiant  sympathies;  university  friendships,  broken  in 
the  passion  of  the  hour,  to  be  renewed  in  the  calm  of 
congenial  pursuits;  the  wilderness  and  the  desert  left  by 
war  to  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose;  in  short,  the  re- 
serves of  moral  and  religious  power  in  aU  countries  must 
be  called  to  the  colours  to  overcome  the  causes  of  war; 
for  until  these  shall  be  searched  out  and  destroyed  in 
every  people,  disarmament  by  the  vanquished  in  the 
present  strife  may  prove  to  be  a  truce  for  a  time,  but  not 
a  peace  of  God  which  shall  come  to  stay. 

There  are  many  just  now  who  are  thinking  and  speak- 
ing concerning  possible  "Leagues  of  Peace",  or  combina- 
tions of  various  kinds  by  means  of  which  hereafter  wars 
may  be  prevented — all  excellent  on  paper,  and  possibly  to 
some  limited  extent  not  beyond  the  reach  of  future  inter- 
national statesmanship.  But  what  nations  may  thus 
combine,  or,  when  their  own  interests  are  involved,  stay 
combined;  how  much  armament  may  be  acquired  for 
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them  to  police  the  world;  what  their  several  shares  in  its 
maintenance  shall  be,  and  how  determined; — all  such 
questions  would  require  for  their"^  determination  much 
more  national  unselfishness  for  the  sake  of  international 
prosperity  and  peace  than  has  as  yet  been  exhibited  by 
any  country.  Moral  power  only  can  reduce  armament 
to  a  minimum.  The  final  security  of  the  world's  peace 
shall  be  international  Christianity.  Greater  Church  Unity 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  that. 

The  United  States  may  or  may  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  making  the  terms  of  peace.  But  the  United 
Churches  of  the  United  States  will  not  take  their  "place 
in  the  sun"  in  the  coming  age  of  universal  peace,  if  now 
they  shall  fail  of  making  their  Christianity  at  home  real 
and  potential  enough  to  become  a  Christianity  for  the 
world.  Surely  the  Christianity  of  this  neutral  country, 
in  its  citizenship  related  by  ties  of  blood  with  all  the 
peoples  at  war,  and  in  its  Churches  bound  by  common 
traditions  and  worshipping  in  many  tongues  with  the 
various  Churches  of  the  old  world,  may  hold  the  position 
of  a  favoured  nation  for  free  intercourse  and  fellowship 
with  the  educational  and  religious  communities  of  these 
countries  of  Europe;  and  no  one  can  predict  how  varied 
and  influential  may  be  their  service,  if  so  be  they  shall 
begin  first  at  home  to  combine  their  many  gifts  of  tongues, 
and  be  found  ready  to  declare  their  gospel  in  one  spirit 
and  power,  whenever  peace  shall  throw  wide  open  the 
door  of  opportimity.  The  heart  of  the  people  is  ready  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  these  times;  but  have  they  leaders 
who  are  Church  statesmen — ^men  who  have  prophetic 
vision,  and  the  will  to  follow  it,  ecclesiastical  leaders 
who  in  this  crisis  of  stupendous  consequence  for  humanity 
can  be  broad  and  high  enough  to  subordinate  all  lesser 
values,  or  divisive  Church  issues,  to  the  supreme  duty 
of  throwing  the  whole  united  force  of  Christianity  into 
the  warfare  against  the  causes  of  war,  that  a  new  rule  of 
righteousness  and  peace  may  be  begun  in  our  day  on 
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earth?  It  is  for  the  men  of  influence  and  leading  in  the 
Churches  to  answer.  In  their  several  fdds  shall  th^ 
be  content  to  renuiin  good  Churdunen,  or  at  any  sacrifice 
shall  they  become  great  Christians? 

Hiere  is  one  Church  that  stands  always  ready.  Fot 
centuries  there  has  never  been  a  day  when  it  has  not  had 
power,  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  speak  its  own  mind 
with  authority;  and  it  has  led  its  own  following.  At  any 
time  of  need  it  has  not  to  wait.  In  the  morning  its  voice 
may  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  At  midnight  it 
may  speak;  and,  as  the  sun  rises  the  whole  world  round, 
the  people  shall  listen.  Before  the  powers  of  the  world 
it  can  appeal  for  millions  of  people,  and  in  every  tongue. 
It  retains  no  temporal  sovereignty;  it  cannot  command 
the  war  to  stop;  yet  its  appeal  has  gone  forth  for  the  love 
of  Christ's  sake  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  and  the  prisoners. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  voice,  and  it  can  make  it 
heard  even  amid  the  storm  of  war.  The  Protestant 
Churches  cannot.  The  voice  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
one  voice,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters;  there  is  none  to 
declare  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  though  all 
would  hear  it  spoken.  Its  voice  is  as  the  murmurs  of 
running  brooks  from  distant  sources.  E^%n  so,  it  is 
better,  we  say ;  a  spiritual  absolutism  is  a  menace  against 
liberty,  as  a  political  militarism  is  a  constant  threat  of 
war.  Do  you  forget  your  Protestant  history — ^the  con- 
flicts of  the  Reformation  period,  the  warfare  of  the  creeds, 
the  opposing  principles  stiU  far  from  reconciliation,  the 
hopes  of  reformers  within  the  Roman  Church  deferred, 
the  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  which  many 
scholars  and  saints  have  suffered  and  died  without  seeing 
it  fulfilled.  Not  at  all;  nor  would  I  fail  also  to  look  to- 
wards the  future  and  greet  the  promise  of  another 
reformation  of  the  Roman  Church  from  within, — ^beyond 
our  present  horizons,  but  not  beyond  God's  thought 
throughout  these  intervening  centuries  of  our  Protestant 
separation — "God  having  provided    some   better  thing 
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concerning  us,  that  apart  from  us  they  should  not  be 
made  perfect."  Be  these  things  as  they  may — our 
receding  memories  of  embittered  strife  and  our  far  hopes 
of  some  coming  day  of  reconciliation — ^I  am  putting  all 
these  considerations  for  the  moment  out  of  sight;  they 
are  not  to  the  point  which  the  comparison  just  made 
brings  out.  That  is  the  outstanding  fact  which  confronts 
the  Protestant  Churches — ^their  independence  of  one  an- 
other has  left  them  powerless  to  act,  even  when  they 
ought  to  act  together  in  their  power  as  a  whole.  They 
do  not,  they  cannot,  stand  up  as  one  solid  force  to  con- 
front an  impious  wrong;  they  cannot  rise  at  an  hour's 
sunmions  to  meet  an  emergency ;  nor  can  they  minister  as 
one  body  for  Christ's  sake  to  the  urgent  suffering  of  any 
land.  They  are  not  united  or  even  practically  federated 
sufficiently  in  any  city  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good 
which  they  have  the  men  and  the  means,  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  this  is  the  price  of  their  liberty,  the 
inefficiency  of  their  democracy.  But  the  question  re- 
turns: Is  so  much  inter-church  inefficiency  really  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  Church  democracy? 
Certainly  it  has  not  proved  to  be  so  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  development  of  democracy  in  the  disunited 
Churches  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  For  the  history  of  this 
country  has  been  a  continual  movement  towards  union. 
An  early  step  was  taken  in  the  formation  in  1643  of  the 
New  England  Confederacy,  in  which  the  Colonies  re- 
mained independent  states  while  uniting  for  common 
protection.  One  reason  given  for  this  confederation, 
besides  the  necessity  of  mutual  defence,  was  'Hhe  sad 
distraction  in  EnglUnd".  Thus  war  led  to  this  first  step 
in  Colonial  federation.  Again  possibilities  of  war  were 
among  the  reasons  for  the  successive  Congresses  of  the 
Colonies.  And  again,  it  was  war  that  compelled  the 
closer  federation  of  the  original  thirteen  independent 
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Colonies,  and  at  its  end  their  union  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  movement  of  democracy  towards 
unity  reached  further  consummation  when  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  determined  that  this  countiy  was  not  to  be 
divided  into  Confederacies,  and  brought  the  North  and 
the  South  together  in  the  peace  and  the  power  of  the 
Nation.  Throughout  the  historical  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  national  unity,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  with  powers  to  act  as  a  whole  for  the  purposes 
of  the  whole,  democracy  has  not  been  imperiled,  the 
country  has  not  become  less  free,  the  rights  of  the  States 
have  been  conserved,  and  local  home  rule  in  towns  and 
cities  under  diversified  forms  has  not  been  forfeited. 
Independent  where  independence  should  be  maintained, 
united  where  union  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
— such  is  the  lesson  for  our  Churches  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  history  of  the  Churches, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  a  movement  towards  disunity. 
In  a  land  which  has  gained  its  independence  through 
union,  American  Christianity  has  remained  to  this  day  in 
a  state  resembling  the  unfederated  condition  of  the  early 
Colonial  period.  Shall  it  at  last  come  to  pass  that  one 
result  of  another  war,  of  which  we  are  spectators,  shall 
be  to  arouse  American  Christianity  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  vaster  possibilities,  and  in  the  flames  of  our 
sacrifices  forge  it  into  a  Christian  world  power,  as  united 
as  it  is  free? 

This  matter  will  be  brought  to  a  clearer  issue,  if  I  may 
speak  with  definite  aim  concerning  the  inter-relations  of 
two  influential  Churches,  purposely  excluding  for  the 
moment  all  others  solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
generalities  and  coming  to  close  grip  with  concrete  in- 
stances— ^I  refer  to  the  inter-relations  of  the  Protestant 
?^piscopal  and  Congregational  Churches.  This  specifica- 
tion is  the  more  pertinent  because  both  of  these  Churches 
have  much  in  their  history  in  common.  By  descent  they 
were  originally  one,  though  by  a  past  separation  they 
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have  been  long  divided.  Beyond  their  own  ecclesiastical 
enclosures,  out  in  the  open,  they  walk  by  the  same  Spirit 
with  one  another.  Irrespective  of  differences  of  convic- 
tioJis,  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed,  concerning  certain  prin- 
ciples which  they  would  conserve,  they  are  closely 
affiliated  in  scholarship  and  essentially  one  in  faith.  Yet 
between  their  ministries  time  has  raised  a  middle  wall  of 
partition  which,  though  their  prayers  fly  over  it  to  heaven, 
little  effort  on  either  side  is  put  forth  to  break  down. 
Many  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  must  continue 
to  be  because  it  has  been  so  long.  These  two  Churches 
are  sending  their  charity  as  one  gift — ^under  the  religiously 
neutral  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  But  charity  is  not  all 
of  Christianity;  their  religious  faith  and  hope  they  do  not 
give  together  to  the  world.  With  all  their  mutual  help- 
fulness and  benevolence,  these  two  Churches  lack  one 
thing  needful — ^the  one  thing  most  Christian  they  can 
not  do:  according  to  their  canons  and  customs  they  can 
not  consecrate,  each  for  the  other,  the  same  cup  of  com- 
munion; they  do  not,  and  they  can  not,  in  one  joint  act 
of  ordination,  commission  a  missionary  to  carry  the  bread 
of  life  to  China,  or  send  a  clergyman  in  the  name  of  their 
common  discipleship  to  minister  to  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  in  trench  or  hospital.  They  can  do  almost  every- 
thing else  together;  but  this  one  thing  which  the  Lord 
himself  prayed  that  the  disciples  might  be^  they  have  not 
become; — ^they  have  not  made  their  imity  so  visible  that 
the  world,  seeing  it,  may  believe  in  their  Christ. 

This  is  the  plain  fact  as  visible  as  their  church  doors, 
facing  each  other,  which  the  world,  passing  by  every 
Lord's  day,  sees,  and  seeing  does  not  believe  in  their 
Christ.  It  woidd  be  going  beyond  the  fact  to  say  that  on 
either  side  this  separation  has  been  accepted  as  final.  On 
the  contrary,  since  the  breach  of  Church  fellowship  occurred 
among  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  offered  prayers  for  the  removal  of  our  "  un- 
happy divisions";  while  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational 
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Churches  their  longing  for  reunion  has  found  repeated 
expression  from  the  earliest  declaration  of  their  faith  in 
1648  to  the  last  utterance  of  their  National  Council  in 
1918.  I  am  only  saying  that  while  both  have  prayed 
continually  for  it,  neither  has  willed  to  do  it.  They 
have  accepted  the  easier  task  of  praying  for  it;  they  have 
left  undone  the  further  and  greater  duty  of  seeking  for 
the  answer  to  their  declarations  and  their  prayers  until 
they  find  it,  waiting  at  the  end  of  their  own  endeavour  to 
do  what  the  Lord  requires  of  his  disciples.  The  shock  of 
the  war  may  shake  us  out  of  our  comfortable  ecclesiastical 
complacencies,  and  compel  us  to  confess  the  fact  of  our 
anti-Christian  divisions.  To  do  its  work  in  this  coming 
era  Christianity  must  become  dynamically  one. 

Not  to  leave  this  insistence  in  one  of  those  weak  gen- 
eralities, in  which  we  are  prone  to  dissolve  hard  duties, 
I  would  mention  some  ways  in  particular  in  which  the 
Churches  may  now  press  for  practice.  First  of  all,  is  the 
will  to  face  squarely  the  existing  facts,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  up  and  have  the  vision.  To  see  the  fact  with- 
out also  having  the  vision,  avails  nothing.  Our  science 
should  teach  us  that  to  reach  practical  results  one  must 
do  both.  For  science  has  gained  its  signal  advances  by 
finding  the  facts  first;  next,  in  view  of  the  facts,  by  making 
an  hypothesis — gaining  a  clear  vision  of  their  meaning — 
and  then  by  returning  to  the  facts,  and  trying  them  out 
in  the  light  of  the  vision.  This  is  the  sure  way  likewise  of 
moral  and  religious  triumph.  Match  the  fact  and  the 
vision.  Prove  the  vision  by  bringing  it  straight  down  to 
the  fact.  We  are  to  confront  then  the  known  fact  of  the 
divisive  inefiGiciency  of  our  Christianity  in  the  illuminating 
vision  of  the  power  of  Christ's  Christianity.  To  see  the 
present  fact  only  may  leave  us  useless  pessimists;  to  look 
up  and  have  the  vision  only  will  leave  us  useless  dreamers. 
Seeing  the  one  in  the  light  of  the  other  will  send  us  forth 
to  do  things.  From  above,  our  practical  Christian  efforts 
should  be  directed;  as  the  guns  along  the  battle  line  are 
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not  aimed  by  what  is  seen  from  the  ground — ^the  airmen, 
flying  above,  having  larger  horizons,  look  down  and  enable 
the  gunners  to  hit  the  mark.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  and 
a  sure  advance  if  religious  leaders  shall  have  vision  of  the 
Church  at  once  high  enough  and  broad  enough  to  know 
where  in  the  immediate  situation  effective  action  may  be 
attempted. 

These  things  being  held  true,  viz.,  the  compelling  occa- 
sion resulting  from  the  war,  the  larger  vision,  and  con- 
sequently the  paramount  obligation  of  American  Chris- 
tianity to  make  of  its  moral  and  religious  forces  one 
dynamic,  potential  with  the  Almighty's  love  for  the 
world :  it  follows  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  at  once 
to  mobilize  these  forces  at  all  practical  points  of  concen- 
tration. No  other  conclusion  is  logical,  no  less  obedience 
Christian.  Here  again  our  political  history  indicates  a 
way  that  the  Churches  may  take.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  country  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment.  Many  said  it  could  not  then  be  done. 
But  one  day  the  word  was  spoken :  "  The  way  to  resume  is 
to  resume.'*  The  word  went  round,  and  the  people  saw 
the  point.  Congress  fixed  a  date  to  do  it,  and  it  was 
resumed.  The  way  to  restore  the  lost  unity  of  the  Church 
is  to  restore  it.  Should  a  voice  from  above,  out  of  the 
peace  of  Heaven,  summon  the  many  Churches  to  unite  in 
a  Holy  Alliance  at  a  fixed  date — ^the  next  day  after  peace 
shall  be  declared,  or  next  Christmas  day — ^they  could  do 
it.  Their  present  divisive  issues  would  at  once  be  held 
subordinate  to  this  great  commandment;  all  ^Hhe  precious 
things"  of  all  Churches  would  be  brought  in  and  rendered 
more  precious  in  the  joy  and  glory  of  such  a  Christmas 
mom.  We  should  wonder  what  could  ever  have  kept 
us  apart.  The  Churches  have  the  new  commandment, 
*Xove  one  another";  it  is  left  for  us  to  fix  the  date. 

Recently  some  practical  efforts  have  been  undertaken 
to  bring  the  Churches  into  external  fellowship  at  least 
in  their  work.    Through  an  organization  outside  the 
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Churches,  constituted  of  representatives  from  them,  but 
independent  of  them — ^the  so-called  Federal  Council  of 
Churches — ^much    co-operation    has    been    obtained    in 
various  directions.    Such  promising  federation  in  work  is 
a  good  beginning  of  what  those  most  active  in  it  hope 
may  lead  to  a  better  ending.    It  shows  that  our  free 
and  independent  Churches  in  their  interdenominational 
relations  have  reached  at  least  a  development  correspond- 
ing to  the  later  Colonial  period  sometime  previous  to  the 
American  Revolution.    Our  political  history  has  likewise 
something  to  teach  concerning  the  method  by  which  a 
more  internal  and  efficient  union  of  independent  Churches 
may  be  attained,  while  each  shall  retain  its  autonomy. 
During  the  Colonial  period  closer  federation  for  conmion 
interests  was  sought  and  promoted  by  a  series  of  con- 
ventions of  governors  and  conmiissioners  from  the  several 
Colonies.    Through  such  personal  conferences  of  states- 
men, who  realized  the  situation  and  had  the  vision  of 
something  far  better,  the  weakness  of  their  separation 
was  removed,  and  the  strength  of  their  imion  was  ob- 
tained.   This  is  the  plain,  direct  way  in  which  practical 
steps  may  be  taken  towards  more  intimate  and  efficient 
Church  unity.    Already  a  decided  step  in  this  direction 
has  been  taken.     Over  four  years  ago  the  large  concep- 
tion of  a  "World  Conference  on  questions  of  Faith  and 
Order  as  a  first  step  towards  unity,"  was  first  lifted  up,  and 
then  brought  down  to  an  actual,  concrete  undertaking. 
Since  its  initiation  the  work  of  realizing  this  twentieth 
century  vision  of  faith  has  been  steadily  pursued.     Its 
preliminary  organization  now  comprises  commissions  of 
more  than  fifty  of  the  larger  Christian  bodies,  including 
the  several  Nonconformist  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Archbishop's  Conmiittee  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   A  deputation  was  about  to  sail  to  visit  the  Con- 
tinental Churches  of  Europe  to  secure  their  co-operation, 
when    the    war   prevented    its    going.    This   visitation 
has  been  postponed,  but  not  abandoned.    As  soon  as 
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practical  they  will  go;  and  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
after  the  war  the  World  Conference  wiU  be  convened. 
While  we  wait  for  peace,  now  is  the  time  to  make  every 
practical  effort  possible  to  combine  the  religious  forces 
of  our  own  country  so  that  they  may  form  one  solid 
force  to  overcome  in  the  future  the  anti-Christian  powers 
which  render  wars  inevitable.  For  the  means  of  begin- 
ning to  do  this,  the  simplest  and  direct  way  is  to  look  to 
the  local  constitutive  units  of  the  several  Churches 
throughout  the  country.  The  imit  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop.  The  other  Churches 
have  various  local  bodies  with  at  least  recognized  repre- 
sentative character  to  speak  the  mind  of  their  Churches  in 
the  vicinage.  Many  are  asking  at  this  hour,  Who  will 
show  us  any  good?  The  war  is  motive  enough  to  lead 
Christian  men  from  all  sides  to  meet  and  take  counsel 
together  concerning  what  organized  Christianity  ought 
to  say  and  to  do.  In  view  of  this  general  solicitude, 
and  under  the  burden  of  this  epochal  obligation,  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  for  the  World  Conference 
have  requested  the  Bishops  in  all  the  Episcopal  Dioceses 
in  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  by  inviting  a 
number  of  representative  clergymen  and  laymen,  from 
the  different  Churches  within  each  diocese,  to  meet  for 
personal  conference  concerning  these  highest  interests 
of  Christianity.  This  request  is  made  in  full  confidence 
that  religious  leaders  from  all  the  non-Episcopal  Churches, 
gladly  laying  aside  subordinate  issues,  will  be  quick  to 
respond  to  such  invitation,  praying  that  our  American 
Churches  may  together  win  the  right  to  be  called  the 
children  of  God,  as  they  shall  become  the  makers  of  peace. 
Besides  their  efforts  plans  also  are  now  under  con- 
sideration to  call  very  soon  a  preliminary  conference  of 
all  the  Churches  of  North  America,  in  order  that  they 
may  stand  ready  to  do  their  full  part  in  this  greater 
work  of  the  one  Church  throughout  the  world. 
When  this  World  Conference  shall  be  convened,  prob- 
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ably  in  New  York,  it  will  not  assemble  to  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  causes  of  the  war,  or  to  concern  itself 
directly  about  armaments,  treaties,  or  Hague  conven- 
tions. It  will  meet  to  consider  what  the  practice  of 
Christianity  shall  require  of  the  Churches  of  every  name 
throughout  the  world.  High  above  all  enmities  and 
causes  of  separation  it  will  raise  the  flag  of  Christ's  great 
commandment.  It  may  well  be  the  place  and  the  hour 
of  reconciliation  for  religious  leaders  who  shall  be  gath- 
ered in  this  neutral  land  for  this  single  and  supreme  pur- 
pose, who  are  now  thrown  into  the  passion  and  the  war- 
fare of  their  own  countries.  Its  influence  shall  be  carried 
by  them  far  and  wide.  Treaties,  arbitrations,  declara- 
tions of  international  law  shall  have  their  binding  power 
secured  in  Christ's  Christianity  for  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  in  one  of  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  the 
battle  raged  round  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp;  and  all  the 
while  the  streets  below  were  filled  with  the  shouts  of  the 
warriors  and  the  tumult  of  the  strife,  the  bells  of  the 
Cathedral  tower  from  above  continued  to  peal  their 
peaceful  chimes.  We  m^y  be  well  assured  that,  above  all 
this  conflict  of  the  nations,  through  the  upper  air  Heaven's 
sweet  chimes  of  charity  have  not  ceased  to  sound.  After 
the  tumult  of  the  fearful  strife  shall  have  ceased,  they 
shall  ring  in  a  new  era  of  the  peace  of  God. 

At  this  World  Conference,  where  no  echoes  of  the  com- 
bat shall  linger,  it  will  be  for  the  American  Churches  to 
welcome  those  who  from  all  nations  shall  then  be  gathered 
here  in  one  place;  their  convening  will  present  the  supreme 
obligation  of  a  splendid  occasion  for  representatives  of 
the  Churches  of  all  peoples  to  speak  with  one  voice,  and 
as  one  power,  in  behalf  of  international,  rather  let  us  say, 
super-national  Christianity. 
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Christianity  Psychologically 

Examined^ 

By  Friedrich  Niebergall,  D.Theol,, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology ^  University  of  Heidelberg. 

1. 

To  investigate  the  Christian  religion  psychologically 
means  that,  instead  of  applying  ourselves  directly  to  the 
study  of  the  historical  ground  work  of  the  faith,  we  en- 
deavour to  analyse  the  psychic  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian believer,  using  whatever  means  general  psychology 
affords  us  for  discriminating  and  understanding  such 
phenomena.  We  are  solely  concerned,  therefore,  with 
the  study  of  psychic  conditions  which  make  up  the  sub- 
jective religiosity  corresponding  to  the  objective  re- 
ligion; that  is  to  say,  to  a  certain  complex  of  perceptions 
and  habits.  We  must  not  go  a  step  further,  to  say 
aught  concerning  the  truth  of  those  perceptions  or  the 
lawfulness  of  those  habits.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
be  affirmed  or  denied;  in  either  case  the  boundary  that 
divides  the  psychological  from  the  philosophical  discus- 
sion of  religion  would  have  been  transgressed.  Of  course 
an  investigation  like  the  present  might  lead  on  to  an 
incursion  into  metaphysical  territory  if,  after  having 
discovered  what  Christianity  really  is,  we  set  out  to 
inquire  concerning  its  truth.  A  more  important  extension 
of  our  investigation,  however,  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  practical  Church  work.    If  it  supplies  useful  hints  for 
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reviving  and  strengthening  the  Christian  faith»  that  will 
be  the  best  result  of  our  inquiry. 

Before  we  begin  we  must  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  inquiry.  Where  is  the  Christianity 
to  be  found  that  we  propose  to  examine,  and  with  what 
psychological  aids  is  the  problem  to  be  attacked  in  de- 
tail? We  must  not,  of  course,  take  our  Christianity  from 
haphazard  individuals,  for  we  know  not  how  many 
foreign  elements  have  amalgamated  with  it,  even  in  the 
best  of  them.  We  must  look  rather  for  ideal,  more  or 
less  literary,  expressions  of  normal  Christianity. 

They  must  also  be  acknowledged  normal  expressions 
of  Christianity,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  such  a  region 
of  quest  and  controversy.  No  great  opposition  will  be 
offered,  I  think,  if  we  begin  by  suggesting  two  such  docu- 
ments: the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  K 
it  may  be  questioned,  with  regard  to  the  former,  how 
far  it  originated  with  our  Lord  in  its  several  parts,  all 
Christians  will  agree  in  feeling  that  the  possibly  added 
parts  were  added  in  His  spirit.  The  significance  of  the 
other  document  is  a  more  difficult  question.  It  is  not 
so  oecumenical  as  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  where  it  is 
accepted  it  is  subject  to  many  doubts  and  various  inter- 
pretations. We  adopt  it  nevertheless,  for  it  is  certainly 
most  closely  bound  up  with  Christianity.  It  also  rep- 
resents a  form  of  expression  of  the  faith  which  belongs  to 
a  later  date  than  the  Prayer.  That  is  important,  for  we 
know  that  the  essential  nature  of  a  spiritual  phenomenon 
unfolds  itself  not  in  its  first  beginnings,  but  gradually 
in  the  course  of  its  development.  We  hope,  moreover, 
by  our  method  to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Creed,  and  to  bring  out  its  points  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Obviously 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  take  these  two  statements  of 
the  faith  in  the  historical  sense  that  their  originators 
may  have  connected  with  them:  we  take  them  as  they 
appear  to  us  nowadays.    Nor  is  there  any  need  to  remark 
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that,  general  and  objective  as  this  investigation  is  meant 
to  be,  it  can  no  more  divest  itself  of  a  subjective  char- 
acter than  other  investigations  of  similar  type.  This 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  above:  the  essential 
nature  of  a  phenomenon  at  once  spiritual  and  historical 
is  continually  developing  or  unfolds  itself  in  its  develop- 
ment. As  Troeltsch  has  rightly  shown,  in  the  attempt 
to  define  the  essence  of  Christianity,  that  essence  is  itself 
exposed  to  constant  evolution.  We  cannot  get  over 
this  subjective  obstacle  when  we  try  to  grasp  objective 
spiritual  facts,  even  if  we  remain  entirely  within  the 
boundary  of  the  spiritual  world. 

What  means  do  we  propose  to  employ  in  analysing 
these  formulations  of  faith?  The  best  theory  of  the  life 
of  the  soul  seems  to  us  to  be  what  is  called  ^Volitionism" 
— or  more  exactly  "emotionism."  On  this  theory  the 
life  of  the  soul  is  built  up  as  follows.  At  the  bottom  of 
all  is  the  will  to  live,  with  a  foundation  in  metaphysics. 
The  will  to  live  is  displayed  in  a  number  of  impulses. 
Among  them  must  be  reckoned  all  the  exertions  calcu- 
lated to  conserve  and  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
individual,  i.e.  not  only  the  animal  impulses,  but  also 
the  spiritual,  with  which  must  be  included  the  highest 
fundamental  endeavours  towards  ideal  ends,  e.g.  towards 
harmony  of  mental  conceptions,  towards  perfection  of 
the  moral  personaUty,  and  towards  commimion  with  a 
supramundane  Being.  The  goods  correlative  with  these 
impulses  are  to  be  found  in  the  outside  world.  They  are 
apprehended  by  the  Ego  by  means  of  the  instruments 
of  perception.  These  range  from  the  sensation  which 
pCTceives  sensuous  objects  to  the  imagination  which  is 
the  organ  for  invisible  values.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
feelings  to  express  the  relation  of  the  impulses  to  the 
goods.  The  feelings  are  the  organ  of  the  soul  for  the 
reflex  produced  in  the  life  of  the  Ego  by  the  goods.  If 
the  whole  environment  of  the  Ego  is  favourable  to  the 
acquirement  and  possession  of  the  goods,  the  feeling 
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responds  with  inclination;  if  unfavourable,  then  with 
disinclination.  According  to  W.  Wundt  there  are  two 
other  pairs  of  feelings,  also  diametrically  opposed: 
excitation  and  tranquillization,  tension  and  solution. 
The  first  of  these  two  pairs  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween things  and  the  Ego:  things  as  they  always  are  or 
as  they  happen  to  be,  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  Ego, 
arousing  its  attention,  heightening  its  interest  above  the 
usual  average,  and  increasing  its  whole  intensity,  or 
they  reduce  all  these  to  the  average  or  below  it.  The 
second  pair,  tension  and  solution,  has  rather  to  do  with 
the  attainment  of  things:  in  tension  the  Ego  reaches  out 
after  things;  in  solution  the  tension  is  removed,  for  either 
the  thing  desired  is  attained  or  else  its  attainment  is 
renounced.  Such  are  the  bare  elements  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  to  which  all  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  the 
soul  can  be  reduced,  with  only  a  slight  departure  from  the 
psychology  of  Wundt.  On  the  other  hand,  harsh  as  it 
may  sound  to  say  so  of  such  things,  most  of  the  phenomena 
can  be  produced  from  these  elements.  It  is  assiuned, 
of  course,  that  here  as  in  the  natural  world  the  ultimate 
essence  of  things  defies  both  analysis  and  synthesis. 

On  this  point  a  word  or  two  more  must  be  added. 
We  have  found  two  sorts  of  psychic  organs,  one  making 
the  Ego,  the  soul's  centre,  conscious  of  foreign  objects, 
the  other  making  it  conscious  of  its  own  condition. 
Many  important  connections  exist  between  single  organs 
of  the  same  class  or  of  different  classes.  The  objective 
elements  of  consciousness,  which  are  of  chief  interest 
to  us  here,  because  we  are  concerned  with  religion,  are 
the  intelligence,  i.e.  the  power  of  bringing  together 
single  phenomena  of  the  outside  world,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, i.e.  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  things.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  imagination  always  fashions  objects  of 
the  invisible  world  according  to  models  furnished  by 
perception  of  the  sensuous  and  visible.  After  that  the 
intelligence  rules  as  firmly  in  the  invisible  as  in  the 
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visible  world.  The  subjective  elements  of  psychic  life 
enter  into  a  number  of  well-known  phenomena:  feelings, 
a£Fections,  passions,  moods,  desires,  etc.,  may  be  ex* 
plained  as  combined  effects  of  various  factors.  A  con- 
nection is  always  set  up  with  one  of  the  objective  proc- 
esses, however  vague  may  be  the  picture  of  the  objects 
that  bring  about  the  condition.  So,  too,  a  picture  of 
this  kind  can  hardly  arise  in  the  soul  without  finding 
an  echo,  however  faint,  in  the  life  of  feeling.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  two  classes  of  psychic  organs  influence 
each  other  is  diflGicult  to  formulate.  This  much  seems 
certain:  the  life  of  impulse,  or,  to  be  more  exact  and  to 
introduce  an  expression  of  decisive  importance  to  us, 
the  appreciation  of  values  made  by  the  Ego  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  life  of  impulse,  determines  as  a  rule 
what  one  sees,  hears,  thinks,  and  above  all  how  one 
pictures  to  oneself  the  invisible  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  images  will  again  awake  the  corre- 
sponding feelings  and  appreciations,  provided  their 
rudiments  are  present  in  a  man.  Only  then  can  we  say 
that  all  is  true  and  unsophisticated  in  the  soul;  there  are, 
however,  feelings  which  are  aroused  not  only  by  the 
idea  and  conception  of  goods,  but  also  by  the  desire  to 
have  such  feelings — a  desire  connected  with  the  image 
of  a  gain.  Thus  many  a  man  who  says  the  Lord's  Prayer 
may  be  far  from  possessing  the  real  feelings  correspondent 
thereto,  but  he  has  the  desire  so  to  feel,  and  consequently 
believes  that  he  does. 

Thus  equipped  from  the  armoury  of  psychological  sci- 
ence, let  us  attempt  the  examination  of  the  two  ven- 
erable symbols  of  our  faith.  Let  it  be  done  with  all  the 
reverence  due  to  such  sacred  things.  But  their  venerable 
character  must  not  deter  us  from  trying  to  discover  what 
conditions  their  originators  wished  to  see  prevailing  in 
the  souls  of  those  who  sincerely  use  them  as  prayer  and 
creed.  We  will  inquire  first  and  foremost  concerning 
the  appreciation  of  values  contained  in  them,  then  con- 
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ceming  the  picture  of  supernatural  tilings  therewith 
connected,  and  finally  concerning  the  d^ree  of  will- 
tension  which  they  express. 

2. 

What  is  it  that  a  person  who  prays  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  supposed  to  have  at  heart?  To  judge  from  the  first 
three  petitions,  it  is  that  God  may  be  acknowledged  and 
have  the  dominion  in  all  the  world.  We  feel  at  once 
that  thiis  dominion  can  only  be  of  a  moral  nature:  it  is 
dei^ired  that  good  may  prevail.  This  becomes  still 
clearer  when  we  examine  the  last  three  i>etitions.  In 
them  evil  is  prayed  against  in  all  three  forms  that  it 
can  have:  the  debt  that  lies  behind  us,  the  temptation 
that  lies  before  us,  and  the  evil  that  is  in  us.  We  feel 
at  once  that  here  is  the  utterance  of  a  fairly  strong 
excitation  and  passion:  away  with  sin,  and  let  Grod  and 
the  Good  be  set  up !  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  strongly 
moral  appreciation  of  values  underlying  the  prayer:  the 
one  petition  for  daily  bread  does  not  detract  therefrom. 
That  only  brings  out  the  more  prominently  the  strong 
appreciation  of  moral  and  spiritual  goods  which  is  to 
constitute  a  normal  characteristic  of  those  who  use  the 
prayer.  It  prepares  us  to  recognize  a  sort  of  dualism 
running  through  the  whole  prayer:  there  is  a  world  of 
lower  values,  of  which  bread  is  the  only  one  deemed 
worthy  of  mention,  and  at  the  same  time  a  world  of 
higher  values,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  examples. 
We  note  further  that  the  petitions  are  in  favour  not 
of  an  individual  but  of  a  community,  and  in  this  too  we 
may  perceive  a  direct  concession  to  moral  considerations. 

To  what  extent  are  imaginative  forces  represented 
in  the  prayer?  It  is  addressed  to  a  personal  Being,  who 
is  called  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  whom  the  con- 
cluding words  ascribe  dominion,  power,  and  glory.  The 
picture  is  therefore  modelled  on  that  of  a  good  and 
strong  human  father,  idealized  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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pamter  idealizes  his  model.  The  Father  is  conceived 
as  the  Lord  of  the  world,  who  overcomes  all  kinds  of 
obstacles  and  is  able  to  give  all  good  things.  His  dwelling 
is  in  heaven,  an  invisible  place,  for  which  there  must  also 
have  been  a  model,  obviously  some  human  locality, 
where  everything  seems  good  and  perfect.  Heaven  is 
no  doubt  conceived  as  above  the  earth;  we  are  at  liberty 
to  look  upon  this  "above'*  as  the  expression  of  superior 
value,  without  attaching  to  it  any  spatial  significance, 
though  such  was  no  doubt  originally  inherent  in  it. 

The  fundamental  tone  is  one  of  humble,  trustful  confi- 
dence, corresponding  to  the  image  of  the  Father.  That 
image  may  have  been  sought  as  the  expression  of  the 
confidence:  now  it  serves  constantly  to  arouse  the  con- 
fidence. It  is  a  confidence  united  with  reverence,  but 
no  such  shy  timidity  as  to  exclude  the  warmth  of  trust- 
fulness and  childlike  devotion.  We  may  say  that  over 
the  whole  prayer  lies  an  atmosphere  of  solenmity,  in 
which  we  detect  the  feeling  of  inclination  combined  with 
tranquillization  and  tension.  Beneath  it  lies  a  desire 
proceeding  from  a  need;  if  the  need  is  a  disinclination 
with  excitation,  the  desire  is  inclination  with  tension. 

To  sum  up:  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  expression  of 
wishes;  they  relate  to  moral  goods;  but  these  are  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  a  world  above  the  world  of  experi- 
ence. We  are  thus  concerned  with  transcendental  moral 
values.  The  wishes  are  based  on  a  strong  confidence; 
this  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  optimism,  or 
more  particularly,  since  it  refers  to  a  person,  as  personal- 
ized optimism.  Since  the  mighty  Will  in  which  this 
confidence  is  placed  is,  like  the  moral  goods,  conceived 
in  a  transcendental  world,  we  may  say  that  the  funda- 
mental frame  of  mind  underlying  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  a 
transcendental,  personalized,  ethical  optimism.  Re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  an  impression,  the  prayer 
stands  for  the  conviction  that  a  supramundane  Will, 
conceivable  as  a  Person,  can  and  will  bestow  moral 
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goods  that  proceed  from  Its  own  higher  world  and 
extend  into  it  again. 

m 

s. 

If  we  now  go  on  to  examine  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 
the  same  way,  we  are  wanied  not  to  b^in  by  tackling 
the  second  article,  which  is  the  object  of  so  much  dispute. 
We  ask  then  whether  there  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Creed  expressions  for  goods  and  values  corresponding 
to  those  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  indeed  there  are: 
from  this  point  of  view  the  third  article  is  the  most  im- 
portant. **The  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Conmiunion  of  Saints,  the  Forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Life  everlasting" — 
all  these  goods  are  there  enumerated  seriatim.  As  we 
cannot  deal  with  each  of  them  separately,  we  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  that  they  are  spiritual  and 
supramundane  goods  which  are  here  said  to  be  the 
possession  of  the  Christian.  Forgiveness  is  the  only 
one  of  these  goods  common  to  both  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed,  if  regard  be  had  to  their  actual  wording, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  their  whole  character 
the  values  enumerated  in  the  two  documents  do  not 
greatly  differ.  The  Prayer,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Creed,  places  in  the  forefront  such  goods  as  daily  bread 
and  deliverance  from  temptation;  the  Creed  expressly 
lays  stress  on  the  communion  of  believers,  which  the 
Prayer  presupposes.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  life  ever- 
lasting, and  the  resurrection  which  that  presupposes, 
may  be  regarded  as  expressions  for  God's  dominion  over 
His  children,  which  inspires  them  and  makes  them  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  puts  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
evil.  It  is  clear  that  here  too,  apart  from  the  words  and 
concepts,  we  are  concerned  with  psychic  values  of  the 
highest  order,  which  are  appreciated  by  those  who 
profess  the  creed.  Now  comes  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Creed :  it  brings  these  values  into  connection  not  only 
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(as  in  the  Prayer)  with  the  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
world  and  the  Father  of  those  who  believe  in  Him,  but 
with  Jesus  the  Lord,  His  Son.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
second  article,  dealing  with  Him,  describes  the  way  by 
which  the  moral  goods  desired  come  from  the  Father 
and  Lord  of  the  world.  They  are  thus  bound  up  with 
an  historical  personality,  and  its  developments,  extendiug 
into  a  realm  beyond  and  above  history.  This  produces 
a  considerable  enrichment  of  the  imaginative  elements 
in  comparison  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  goods  are 
brought  into  connection  not  only  with  the  God  who 
calmly  rules  the  world,  but  also  with  a  personality  whose 
history  has  a  beginning,  and  is  to  end,  in  eternity.  That 
personality  is  introduced  as  the  intermediary  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  God  upon  those  who  beheve  in  Him. 

Now  let  us  listen  to  the  notes  of  feeling  sounded  in 
the  Creed.  The  fundamental  note  is  no  doubt  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lord's  Prayer:  the  note  of  reverence  and 
personal  devotion;  there  is  also  the  same  note  of  con- 
fidence and  joy.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  Prayer  inas- 
much as  desire  is  changed  into  possession:  everything 
sounds  more  confident  and  more  exalted,  in  proportion 
as  possession  is  more  joyful  than  the  best  degree  of 
confident  expectation.  The  same  note  is  audible  also 
in  the  suggestions  underlying  the  first  and  second  ar- 
ticles. If  the  things  of  high  worth  are  in  the  possession 
and  gift  of  the  Lord  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
one  can  be  quite  sure  of  them.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  the  same  note  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  stages  in  the  life  of  our  Lord:  if  the  note  sinks  at 
the  words  concerning  His  earthly  end,  it  rises  all  the  higher 
at  the  mention  of  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
same  fundamental  note  is  sounded  here  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  Creed:  confidence  that  the  highest  goods  are 
safely  guarded  in  good  hands,  but  with  no  concealment 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  responsibility  before  the  judge. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  same  fundamental 
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conviction  has  secured  expression  here  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Again  we  have  optimism,  and  optimism  of  a 
personalized  kind;  again  it  refers  to  goods  of  a  moral 
order,  extending  into  the  transcendental.  Again  the 
fundamental  conviction  finds  expression  in  appropriate 
imaginative  forms:  heaven  and  earth  as  two  different 
regions,  ruled  however  by  the  same  God;  God  as  the 
Father  who  can  and  will  give.  He  does  not,  however> 
give  directly  as  in  the  Prayer,  but  through  His  Son 
who  is  likeminded  with  Him  and  next  to  Him  in  power. 
Besides  this  last  there  are  two  other  features  in  which 
the  Creed  differs  from  the  Prayer:  firstly,  the  Creed 
speaks  of  possession,  where  the  Prayer  speaks  of  desire; 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  "I"  shows  that  the  Creed  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  individual,  while  the  use  of  "we" 
in  the  Prayer  connects  it  with  the  conmiunity. 

4. 

Judged,  as  we  have  judged  them,  by  their  fundamental 
temper  and  fundamental  conviction,  the  two  documents 
are  the  product  of  one  spirit ;  they  part  company  only  if 
regard  be  had  to  certain  imaginative  elements.  Starting 
from  the  conceptions  that  distinguish  the  Creed  from  the 
Prayer,  we  soon  come  upon  the  source  of  the  differences: 
the  prayer  is  Synoptic,  the  Creed  is  Pauline.  The  conclu- 
sion is  clear:  the  two  documents  point  to  two  different 
types  of  New  Testament  religion,  agreeing  however  in  their 
fimdamentals,  viz.  in  the  appreciation  of  spiritual  goods, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  God  can  and  will  give  them  to 
His  children.  At  this  point  a  person's  fundamental  con- 
ception of  religion  will  be  decided:  if  he  lays  more  stress 
on  the  imaginative  elements  he  will  emphasize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  types  unnecessarily,  or  he  will 
be  at  pains  to  bridge  the  gulf  by  all  sorts  of  means. 
A  favourite  method  is  to  read  Paulinism  into  the  Synoptic 
type.  If,  however,  he  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  other 
elements,  i.e.  the   appreciation   of   values,   the  funda- 
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mental  temper  and  conviction,  he  will  prefer  to  emphasize 
the  agreement  of  the  two  types.  It  is  of  course  possible 
for  the  individual  in  this  second  case  to  be  familiar 
not  only  with  emotional  states  and  appreciations  but 
also  with  the  goods  themselves  corresponding  thereto. 
These  for  the  most  part  historical  remarks  scarcely  re- 
quire to  be  supplemented  by  the  observation  that  there 
are  present-day  types  corresponding  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  distinction  between  "Liberal"  and 
"Orthodox"  is  perhaps  traceable  back  to  this  source. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  would  then  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  one  party,  and  the  Creed  of  the  other.  The  "Lib- 
erals" lay  stress  on  the  goods  and  wish  to  receive  them 
as  directly  as  possible  from  God,  whom  they  trust 
without  reserve.  The  other  party  are  somewhat  more 
strict  and  rigid:  they  have  not  confidence  to  receive 
those  goods  unless  facts  of  a  quite  extraordinary  kind 
have  occurred  to  give  a  reason  for  them  or  to  justify 
their  bestowal  upon  mankind.  It  seems  that  this  dif- 
ference or  opposition  is  one  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"polar"  phenomena  of  spiritual  and  historical  hfe;  it 
always  appears  as  an  historical  and  psychological  neces- 
sity, and  so  the  believer  should  respect  it  as  the  will  of 
God.  Instead  of  turning  the  two  types  into  distinct 
religious  species  we  ought  to  regard  them  as  distinct 
and  ineradicable  varieties  of  the  same  religious  species, 
mz.  Christianity.  Biit  the  predilection  of  all  Christians 
for  the  words  "we  alone"  when  speaking  of  their  con- 
victions and  their  rightfulness  is  too  great;  no  less  great 
is  the  necessity  we  all  feel  to  prove  to  those  who  think 
differently  from  ourselves  that  they  cannot  really  be 
possessed  of  the  good  things  they  think  are  theirs.  The 
strife  between  the  opposing  schools  of  thought  will  be 
ended  when  they  both  endeavour  to  become  more 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  goods  of  Christianity  and 
suffer  each  the  other  to  derive  them  from  God  and  to 
establish  their  reality  in  their  own  way.    Until  that  time 
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comes  let  us  rejoice  that  we  know  what  faith  is:  we 
think  we  have  found  it  in  the  optimism  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Thus  we  realize  clearly  what  faith 
is:  the  source  of  happiness  and  strength.  Because  it  is 
optimism,  it  is  a  source  of  happiness;  because  it  is  an 
ethical  optimism,  it  is  a  source  of  strength;  because  it  is 
personalized,  it  gives  us  something  to  hold  on  to;  its  trans- 
cendental character  raises  this  optimism  above  the 
fluctuations  to  which  otherwise  our  happiness  and  our 
strength  are  exposed  when  we  cling  only  to  the  visible. 

5. 

This  view  of  ours  gives  us,  we  believe,  the  key  to 
many  other  expressions  of  the  Christian  life.  We  must 
always  inquire  what  impression  of  life  and  the  world 
any  particular  saying  or  story  aims  at  expressing.  Let 
us  give  a  few  examples  which  seem  to  contain  the 
same  conviction  that  we  have  found  to  be  charactmstic  of 
the  two  documents  we  investigated.  Romans  8:28  ff. 
quite  clearly  contains  the  same  fundamental  tone,  and 
so  does  I  John  3  S.  Few  hymns  wiU  be  found  without  it — 
provided  that  they  strike  us  as  really  Christian.  So  too 
all  prayers  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  truly  Christian 
are  tuned  to  the  same  key.  Could  we  gaze  into  the 
souls  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  accounts  of  the 
great  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  or  on  Jesus,  or  the  souls 
in  which  those  miracles  awaken  sympathy,  we  should 
find  the  same  thing :  the  Ascension,  for  example,  expresses 
it  most  beautifully.  Here  again  the  opposing  schools 
of  thought  diflFer  from  each  other:  one  party  takes  the 
report  of  the  miracles  to  be  an  expression  of  a  mood,  the 
other  party  makes  it  one  of  their  main  supports. 

It  remains  now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  expressions 
descriptive  of  a  Christian's  duty  in  the  world.  Anyone 
familiar  with  Scripture  will  soon  be  able  to  find  passages 
that  harmonize  with  our  view.  As  a  rule  they  are  great 
comprehensive  sayings,  designed  to  indicate  the  normal 
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line  of  effort  for  a  Christian.  Thus  it  is  certainly  a 
climax  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  Jesus  says 
(Matt.  6:48),  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect",  or  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you''  (Matt.  6:33). 
From  St.  Paul  we  may  quote  the  not  easy  thoughts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  especially 
verse  4,  where  the  obligation  to  walk  in  newness  of  life 
is  inferred  from  the  communion  with  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  which  distinguishes  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  With  this  may  be  compared  Col.  3:1-3:  "If  then 
ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  ...  set  your  mind 
on  the  things  that  are  above".  We  find  our  general  idea 
very  clearly  in  St.  John  (I  John  3:3):  "Every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure". 

In  many  other  passages  prescribing  the  behaviour  of 
Christians  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
underlying  presumption  is  a  state  of  mmd  identical  with 
the  results  of  our  analysis,  viz.  the  faith  that,  at  least 
in  another  portion  of  the  universe,  good  will  be  victorious, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  mighty  and  holy  God;  to 
devote  oneself  personally  to  Him  is  the  root  of  all  Good. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  conceived 
and  expressed  as  personal  religiosity  in  the  manner  at- 
tempted above. 

Our  formula  helps  us  still  further:  it  throws  light  on 
the  diflFerence  and  the  similarity  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions.  Optimism  is  common  to  them  all, 
for  every  religion  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  things 
esteemed  by  man  as  goods  are  protected  in  the  hand  of 
the  Deity  to  a  degree  beyond  the  power  of  man.  The 
question  is  what  sort  of  things  man  sets  value  upon: 
whether  they  belong  purely  to  this  present  life  and  are 
of  the  sensuous  and  selfish  kind,  or  whether  they  soar 
higher.  The  former  is  the  case  with  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  book  of  Job 
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describes  the  crisis  in  this  kind  of  religion,  the  only 
solution  to  which  is  a  form  of  good  that  defies  destruction 
by  the  evil  of  life.  To  all  modem  attempts  at  making 
a  neat  and  orderly  religion  our  formula  opposes  the 
barrier  of  personalism.  There  is  a  radical  difference 
between  two  religions,  one  of  which  has  a  personal  con- 
ception of  God  and  consequently  of  man's  ideal  and 
happiness,  while  the  other  never  gets  beyond  impersonal 
thinking  about  both  because  it  thinks  the  neuter  ^^it" 
more  scientific  than  the  masculine  ''he'\ 

Let  us  turn  to  single  branches  of  theology.  It  would 
be  the  task  of  dogmatics  first  to  show  that  the  disposi- 
tion and  attitude  expressed  in  our  formula  represent  the 
highest  development  of  happiness  and  strength  possible 
to  man,  and  that  the  natural  instinct  of  religion  implanted 
in  man  attains  perfection  in  that  disposition.  The  next 
task  would  be  to  develop  the  disposition  in  terms  of  the 
intellect  in  order  to  exhibit  the  whole  view  of  life  and  the 
world,  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  man,  which  it  pre- 
supposes. Thus  it  might  be  asked:  What  is  the  concep- 
tion of  God  corresponding  to  this  disposition?  What 
are  the  corresponding  conceptions  of  man,  of  life,  of  the 
world?  Furthermore,  redemption  and  final  perfection 
come  to  appear  as  vivid  dramatic  presentments  of  the 
certainty  that  underlies  the  disposition.  The  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner  by  grace  through  faith  contains  essen- 
tially nothing  but  the  certainty  that,  in  spite  of  all 
gloomy  views  of  the  position  of  the  human  soul,  our 
trust  in  God  is  not  misplaced:  by  trusting  in  God  man 
may  be  won  for  a  life  iJiat  has  its  content  and  its  goal 
in  eternity.  In  the  hght  of  this  disposition  Jesus  ap- 
pears as  the  One  who  gives  the  right  to  adopt  it:  he  who 
is  thus  disposed  is  redeemed  by  Him,  and  there  is  no 
redemption  but  would  express  itself  in  such  a  disposition. 
All  God's  works  and  all  guidances  of  man  by  God  seem 
to  be  designed  to  elevate  man  to  this  disposition  of  soul. 
One  who  has  got  so  far  will  view  even  the  hard  dispensa- 
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tions  of  his  life  in  the  golden  light  of  his  Christian  op- 
timism and  see  in  them  the  guidance  of  a  divine  Edu- 
cator, whose  aim  is  to  place  us  above  material  things  with 
their  sorrows  and  joys,  assaults  and  temptations  by 
placing  us  under  His  control.  In  other  words,  the  regard 
we  feel  for  One,  the  Highest,  lessens  our  pleasure  at  gain- 
ing or  sorrow  at  losing  the  things  of  lesser  worth. 

Practical  religious  work  on  individuals  knows  no 
higher  aim  than  to  pave  the  way  for  that  fundamental 
religious  outlook,  or  to  strengthen  it  if  it  already  exists. 
If  that  is  present,  faith  is  present  too,  even  if  one  is  not 
sure  that  it  is  faith,  even  if  one  is  shocked  by  some 
phrase  or  other  which  it  may  choose  for  its  expression. 
If  the  outlook  is  there,  the  new  life  springs  up  spontane- 
ously as  from  a  root  planted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a 
cheerful,  happy  man  will  become  a  good  man:  optimists 
are  generally  pleasant  people  to  deal  with.  The  way  can 
be  paved  for  this  fundamental  outlook  by  various 
methods:  the  best  is  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  as  the 
message  which  accords  exactly  with  that  outlook.  Who- 
ever proclaims  God  as  the  holy  and  benevolent  Will 
presiding  over  the  world  may  reckon  upon  an  echo 
being  returned  from  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  right 
sort  of  optimism.  There  is  of  course  one  further  re- 
quirement: man's  appreciation  of  values  must  be  raised 
more  and  more  to  a  spiritual  and  moral  level.  That  is 
to  be  attained  not  only  by  fair  words:  it  is  accomplished 
most  easily  when  someone  who  shares  that  high  standard 
of  values  devotes  himself  wholly  to  others.  In  intercourse 
with  one's  fellows,  and  in  occasional  words  uttered 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  it  is  easiest  for  the  standard 
to  communicate  itself  to  others.  If  then  life  prove  such 
as  to  shatter  our  ordinary  optimism  as  it  did  Job's,  we  may 
be  able  slowly  to  rise  to  the  heights.  In  the  faith  which 
we  have  here  been  analysing  as  religious  psychologists 
lies  happiness  and  strength^a  proposition  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  corroborate  on  psychological  grounds. 
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By  E.  J.  WiDDOws,  M.A., 
Gotham  Grove  Baptist  Churchy  Bristol,  England. 

Many  earnest  souls  are  tremulous  with  real  concern 
at  what  they  call  "the  passing  of  conviction."  They  are 
distressed  because  the  older  orthodox  convictions  under 
the  constraint  of  which  a  former  generation  of  religious 
people  lived  and  laboured  have  no  longer  any  hold  upon 
a  large  and  an  increasing  number.  Passionate  appeal 
is  made  for  a  revival  of  religious  dogmatism;  we  must  re- 
cover our  convictions  and  regain  the  old  note  of  authority. 

Such  appeals,  however  fervent  and  sincere,  are  fatally 
ill-founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
conviction.  Conviction  is  not  something  I  lay  hold  of, 
but  rather  something  that  lays  hold  of  me.  I  form  my 
opinions;  I  myself  am  formed  by  my  convictions.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  thimip  the  desk  and  cry  to  men  to  get  back 
their  convictions;  more  necessary  is  it  to  explore  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand  to-day  and  to  enquire  the 
reason  why  some  older  factors  in  religious  thought  have 
lost  their  hold  on  us. 

We  confront  the  challenge  of  a  new  age  riotous  with 
new-bom  forces  nurtured  in  rich  developments  and  fresh 
discoveries,  and  we  must  face  it  boldly  and  without  eva- 
sion, remembering  that  the  call  of  God  has  often  sounded 
in  the  challenge  of  the  world.  In  every  realm  of  our 
religious  life  and  interest  it  meets  us — ^in  the  study,  in 
the  market,  in  the  mission  field.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
living  in  a  new  and  vastly  larger  universe  than  did 
our  fathers.     Into  this  modem  age  have    come   new 
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view-points,  new  perspective,  "new  thoughts  of  God, 
new  hopes  of  heaven,"  and  new  ways  of  emphasizing  old 
ones.  A  thousand  forces  have  contributed  to  push  back 
our  horizon  and  to  furnish  a  new  mental  atmosphere. 

There  are  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  have  come 
through  modem  science.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation always  when  the  spiritual  truths  which  underlie 
all  life  and  experience  are  more  fully  illuminated  or  are 
recovered  from  some  temporary  clouding.  We  live  in 
such  a  time.  Religion  has  a  sounder  rational  standing 
than  a  generation  back.  Then  the  dramatic  unveiling 
of  great  scientific  laws  left  religious  thought  in  intellec- 
tual chaos  and  a  very  general  feeling  was  abroad  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  were  undermined  if 
not  destroyed.  When  Darwin  published  his  great  work 
in  1857  this  was  the  immediate  eflFect.  It  filled  strong 
men  like  Matthew  Arnold  with  a  pensive  melancholy 
for  it  seemed  as  though  the  sea  of  faith  were  ebbing  and 
the  fabric  of  religion  crumbling.  In  many  less  robust 
than  he  the  new  wine  of  science  went  quickly  to  the 
head  and  it  produced  profane  and  empty  babblings. 

Now  every  truth  seems  dangerous  until  it  is  familiar. 
There  are  vested  mental  interests  which  are  averse 
to  new  departures  and  which  feel  the  pain  of  new  ideas. 
Today  we  have  rewritten  all  our  text-books  from  the  evo- 
lutionary stand-point;  those  that  ignore  it  are  as  lumber- 
some  as  any  based  upon  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. Such  an  idea  as  this  could  not  but  radically 
influence  religious  thinking,  not  only  in  a  critical  but  in  a 
philosophic  sense.  The  narrow  views  and  the  foreshort- 
ened setting  of  a  few  decades  ago  are  now  impossible. 
The  root  idea  of  God  is  left  untouched  except  to  give  it 
infinitely  grander  setting  and  significance,  and  in  the  glow 
and  glory  of  this  central  fact  all  other  features  of  the 
Christian  system  share. 

The  modem  social  movement  is  another  revolutionary 
element.    The  awakening  of  a  social  consciousness  is 
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characteristic  of  our  age  and  it  has  found  expression 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  We  have  begun  to  feel  the  truth 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  dictum:  "No  one  can  be  perfectly 
moral  until  all  are  moral;  no  one  can  be  perfectly  happy 
until  all  are  happy;  no  one  can  be  perfectly  free  until 
all  are  free."  This  new  great  thought  has  radically 
influenced  our  moulds  of  thought  and  methods  of  activity, 
and  much  in  the  religious  content  of  a  former  day  is 
rendered  obsolete.  We  must  approach  the  challenge  of 
this  new  ideal  remembering  that  Jesus  said  the  new  wine 
must  be  put  into  new  wine-skins,  and  undismayed  that 
"new  occasions  teach  new  duties.'*  The  seething  pool 
is  being  stirred  by  agencies  that  are  divine  and  there 
is  need  for  strong  men  who  can  carry  with  them  into  its 
disturbed  but  healing  waters  both  the  languid  and  the 
timorous. 

But  our  social  service  must  become  the  unforced  fruit 
of  faith.  There  is  the  fear  that  some  are  turning  to  new 
duties  of  our  modem  hfe  as  an  inmiediate  outlet  of  rehg- 
ious  fervour  which  seeks  to  silence  apprehension  by  im- 
petuous eflFort.  If  our  religious  activity  be  only  the  fever- 
ish efifort  to  allay  unsettled  faith;  if  our  multiplication 
of  conferences  is  only  a  cloak  for  lack  of  conviction; 
if  social  service  is  only  a  palliative  for  sickness  of  soul 
and  our  perspiration  only  due  to  dying  principle,  we  shall 
cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  future.  We  must  take  our 
religious  bearings. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  another  challenge  in  the 
widespread  study  of  comparative  religions.  We  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world,  and  in  our  colleges  are  chairs 
in  this  important  science.  This  ecumenical  consideration 
of  religion  cost  a  pang  to  many  but  it  has  not  been 
prejudicial,  as  it  was  supposed  it  might  be,  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Comparison  has  but  disclosed  the  inherent 
superiority  which  it  possesses,  clarified  thus  as  it  could 
no  otherwise  have  been.     It  was  the  folly  of  unfaith  to 
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hesitate  so  long  to  place  our  own  religion  on  a  common 
basal  level  with  the  other  world-religions  fully,  freely 
and  unprejudiced.  But  all  this  has  inevitably  widened 
our  religious  thinking  and  we  are  less  parochially-minded 
than  we  were. 

Undoubtedly  the  influence  of  most  tremendous  mo- 
ment comes  from  modem  Biblical  research  and  criticism. 
The  historic  pride  of  Protestantism  has  been  its  reverence 
for  the  Bible.  It  gave  the  Book  in  vulgar  tongue  and 
has  at  all  times  been  prepared  to  rest  upon  appeal  to 
Scripture.  We  are  today  the  heirs  of  scholarly  activity 
by  a  whole  host  of  Bible  students  of  all  nationalities 
and  certain  views  regarding  both  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  sacred  writings,  not  to  speak  of  minor  issues 
upon  which  there  still  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion, 
views  in  respect  to  which  all  scholars  are  agreed,  which 
stand  in  irreconcilable  and  irretrievable  conflict  with 
what  was  taught  a  generation  back.  Much  positive 
service  has  been  rendered  by  these  men.  The  study  of 
the  Bible  has  been  correlated  with  all  other  study  by 
the  frank  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  growth.  "De- 
bate has  been  closed  upon  many  vexed  questions  by  re- 
lieving, once  and  for  all,  inadequate  moralities  of  earlier 
days  from  the  impossible  task  of  doing  duty  as  permanent 
standards."  It  has  added  inmieasurably  to  human  in- 
terest in  the  Book  by  showing  that  it  was  not  dropped 
from  the  skies  but  slowly  wrought  into  the  experience 
of  real  men  who  faced  our  life  of  duty,  temptation,  and 
sin,  and  found  the  joy  of  salvation.  By  more  accurate 
appraisement  of  documents  it  has  increased  our  sense  of 
perspective  and  enabled  us  to  link  the  emphasis  of  real 
and  permanent  teaching  with  the  cancellation  of  inade- 
quate and  temporary. 

This  work  is  being  done  by  Christian  men,  devout  no 
less  than  daring,  and  this  fact  should  give  encourage- 
ment. If  we  have  accepted  some  conclusions  which 
involve  relinquishment  of  certain  old  defences  it  has  not 
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been  at  the  clever  gibe  of  cynical,  unsympathetic  writers 
such  as  Robert  Ingersoll,  Tom  Paine,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  but  at  the  gifted  guiding  of  constructive  genius. 
Indeed  it  was  an  easy  task  to  triumph  over  a  belief  in 
verbal  inspiration;  such  attacks  today  are  so  much  tilting 
at  the  wind.    As  Dr.  Gladden  says: 

*The  Scriptures  never  claim  an  absolute^  accuracy  for  all  their 
statements  or  in  anywise  ask  us  to  believe  it.  The  Apostles  were 
inspired  but  it  is  certain  that  the  inspiration  did  not  make  them 
infallible  in  their  teaching  or  in  administration  of  the  Church. 
They  made  mistakes,  and  sometimes  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  be- 
vond  all  question  that  the  majority  of  ^  the  apostles  took  at  the 
beginning  an  erroneous  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Christian  Church.  They  insisted  that  the  only  way  for  them  was 
through  the  synagogue  and  Temple.  It  was  a  grievous  error  striking 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Chnstian  Church*  and  this  enor  was 
entertained  by  these  inspired  Apostles  after  Pentecost.  It  influenced 
their  teaching  and  it  led  them  to  proclaim  a  defective  gospeL  This 
is  not  the  assertion  of  a  sceptic,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul 
as  we  find  it  in  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians." 

Jesus  himself  set  the  example  of  reverent  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  him  the  older  writings  were  not 
all  of  equal  value  or  of  final  import;  and  modem  scholars 
find  the  same  course  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the 
letters  and  the  note-books  of  the  Christian  writers. 
But  it  does  not  end  there.  Questions  arise  as  to  how  far 
we  have  authentic  records  of  the  facts  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord  himself;  how  adequately  he  was  understood, 
and  how  far  the  subjective  element  is  introduced.  To 
what  degree  are  the  recorders  influenced  unduly  by  their 
own  particular  age  and  preconceptions;  and  are  there  any 
elements  which  are  the  outcome  of  attempts  in  retro- 
spect to  set  forth  later  theories  concerning  him?  Then, 
too,  the  psychological  approach  to  understanding  d 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  Jesus 
himself,  while  on  the  one  hand  conscious  of  an  unique 
and  peculiar  spiritual  relationship  to  God  and  of  a 
definite  redemptive  mission,  almost  inevitably  used  the 
thought-forms  of  his  age,  and  confessed  his  own  agnosti- 
cism on  some  points.    One  postulate  to  any  modem 
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thinker  must  be  a  really  human  mind  in  Jesus,  subject 
to  the  necessary  limitations  involved  in  mental  life. 
It  is  only  this  mental  limitation  which  explains  why  he, 
like  his  contemporaries,  ascribes  to  David  the  authorship 
of  the  110th  Psahn,  with  the  assimiption  therefrom  that 
David  foresaw  a  glorious  Messiah;  or  that  accoimts  for 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  demons,  a  company  of  per- 
sonal evil  spirits  imder  the  leadership  of  Satan  against 
whom  he  as  founder  of  God's  kingdom  was  to  wage  a 
final  warfare.  Such  assumptions  could  be  increased  by 
very  many  instances  revealing  that  his  thought  was 
limited  alike  in  regard  to  exegesis,  understanding  of  the 
development  of  prophecy,  and  the  form  of  the  content 
of  his  Revelation. 

*The  recognition  of  these  phenomena  in  our  Lord's  life»"  says  Dr. 
Grore,  *'leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  lived  and  taught,  he  thought  and  was  mspired,  and  was  tempted 
as  true  and  proper  man»  under  the  limitations  of  consciousness 
which  alone  make  possible  a  truly  human  experience." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  which  modem  psychology 
regards  as  the  proper  preliminary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  the  grounds  of  his  divinity 
must  be  found  along  other  lines  than  that  of  mental 
infallibility.  The  immediate  duty  of  theology  is  to 
establish  upon  the  basis  of  religious  experience  what 
helongs  to  the  absolute  content  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
and  what  to  the  form  as  conditioned  by  human  men- 
tality and  current  notions  of  his  day. 

The  moral  perfection  of  his  Person  guarantees  his 
intimate  relationship  with  God  and  the  absolute  certainty 
of  the  spiritual  content  of  his  revelation,  but  can,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  yield  no  such  guarantee  for  the 
infallibility  of  form,  in  so  far  at  any  rate  as  that  form  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  religious  indifference.  The  con- 
crete forms  of  thought  in  which  his  revelation  was  ex- 
pressed are  taken  from  the  currency  of  his  age  and  are 
directly  due  to  his  study  of  the  prophets  and  Apocalyptic. 
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They  were  no  doubt  the  best  through  which  his  eager  soul 
could  vehicle  the  implicates  of  his  own  sublime  con- 
ceptions; yet  it  must  follow  from  his  true  humanity 
that  his  notions  physical,  metaphysical,  and  exegetical, 
cannot  be  taken  as  final  or  accepted  as  the  only  perma- 
nently valid  forms  in  which  the  truths  he  felt  can  be 
expressed.  Such  limitations  of  mentality  and  consequent 
formal  imperfections,  bibliological  errances,  and  lack  of 
latter-day  historical  perspective  do  not  affect  the  per- 
manent validity  of  those  supreme  religious  truths  which 
sprang  from  his  unique  self-consciousness  and  spiritual 
relationship  with  God.    As  Dr.  Denney  tells  us: 

''There  is  a  vast  region  of  thimn  in  which  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  authority,  uie  region,  namely,  which  is  cov- 
ered by  Science.  Now  questions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has 
just  brai  made  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  Science.  The  nature  of 
the  book  of  Jonah,  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  110th  psalm, 
the  explanation  of  the  morbid  phenomena  which  the  andents  as- 
cribed to  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  men — ^these  are  questions 
for  literary,  for  historical,  for  medical  Science.  .  .  .  The  truth  whidi 
we  owe  to  Jesus  and  for  which  he  is  our  authority  is  not  information; 
it  is  not  a  contribution  to  science,  physical  or  historical — for  this 
we  are  cast  by  God  upon  our  own  resources;  it  is  the  truth  which  is 
identical  with  his  own  beingand  life  in  the  world,  which  is  embodied 
or  incarnate  in  him.  .  .  .  He  does  not  claim  to  know  eversrthing, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  claim  with  true  humanity; 
but  he  does  claim  full  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  not  his  words 
only,  but  his  whole  being  and  life  are  the  justification  of  his  claim." 

The  authority  of  Jesus  lies  in  those  great  religious 
truths  which  have  escaped  the  narrowing  Apocalyptic 
formularies  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  embodied  them, 
for  his  revelation  is  a  greater  thing  than  he  himself 
was  perhaps  aware.  Beyond  the  Church,  beyond  the 
Bible,  and  beyond  the  ipse  dixit  of  our  Lord  himself, 
these  great  truths  which  we  derive  through  him,  which 
are  the  very  life  of  God,  persist  and  dominate  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  teaching  of  Jesus,  says  Holtzmann,  is 
like  **a  crystal  which  according  as  it  is  held,  enables  us 
to  see  either  the  dark  and  heavy  substances  from  which 
it  has  grown,  the  colour  of  the  earth  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  else  displays  the  golden  glory  of  the  sun  in  purest  and 
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ethereal  splendour."  The  temporal  and  particular  is 
inevitably  interwoven  with  the  universal  and  eternal, 
but  the  timeless  elements  predominate  and  underlie  all 
else.  It  is  these  that  were  decisive  in  the  inner  life  of 
Jesus;  these  which  never  caused  misgiving  or  perplexity; 
these  to  which  he  ever  points  his  followers,  in  which  his 
parables  and  prophecies  all  culminate;  for  the  sake  of 
these  he  yields  his  life  and  in  the  strength  of  them  he 
rests  when  all  beside  seems  dark. 

While  his  own  relation  to  his  "Gospel  of  the  Kingdom" 
makes  natural  an  intensity  of  self -consciousness  so  that 
he  can  often  speak  with  such  conjunctions  as  "I  and  the 
Gospel,"  "Me  and  my  words,"  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
regarded  his  authority  as  resting  on  the  truth  made  mani- 
fest through  him.  It  is  great  objective  thoughts  which 
form  the  theme  of  his  addresses.  Once  when  a  woman 
with  adoring  wonder  cries,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bore  thee  and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck,"  he  quickly 
turns  from  the  subjective  aspect,  from  his  person  to  his 
cause:  "Yea  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  do  it."  "Why  callest  thou  me  Good,"  he  an- 
swers to  a  seeker  after  life,  "there  is  but  one  Good  even 
God.  But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  keep  the  com- 
mandments." 

His  own  authority,  he  implies,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  carrying  out  the  will  of  God  and  witnessing  the  Truth. 
His  kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  truth  and  he  himself 
has  come  to  witness  to  the  truth.  "Everyone  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  Not  those  who  profess 
belief  in  him  or  say,  "Lord,  Lord,"  but  those  who  act 
upon  the  truth  to  which  he  witnesses  will  enter  in.  Even 
misconceptions  or  aspersions  which  concern  his  person 
are  forgiven,  but  never  a  rejection  of  the  spiritual  truth 
for  which  he  stands. 

He  never  claims  finality  for  his  own  expression  of  the 
truth.  His  revelation  is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaus- 
tive— ^the  opening  of  a  door  and  not  the  building  of  a 
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fence.  He  did  not  attempt  to  lay  the  measuring-line 
of  definition  round  the  boundaries  of  the  Infinite.  The 
minute  interpretations  and  the  wearisome  logomachal 
disputes  of  Scribal  calculation  caused  but  impatience 
to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  filled  with  the  vision  of  a  kingdom 
so  far-reaching  and  sublime  that  he  could  only  speak  of  it 
as  like  unto  this  or  that. 

And  Christianity  is  just  a  great  dynamic  reconstructive 
principle,  subject  to  constant  metamorphoses,  that  lapses 
leisurely  into  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  measures  its 
seasons  by  centuries,  and  it  must  not  therefore  be  con- 
fused with  any  set  of  forms  or  final  doctrines  sunmiarizing 
what  men  thought  or  said  or  did  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Beliefs  change,  methods  wear  out,  expressions 
lose  significance,  and  symbols  become  obsolete,  for  altering 
conditions  frequently  demand  restatement  of  the  truth. 

How  many  are  the  possibilities  of  progress  which  are 
implicit  in  these  principles !  How  wonderful  the  orienta- 
tions actually  disclosed  by  an  historical  investigation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith!  How  many 
variations  have  its  ethical  conceptions  and  its  exi)ecta- 
tions  undergone!  Into  what  unexpected  and  diverse 
relationships  have  they  entered!  What  new  combina- 
tions, what  novel  emphases,  what  mutual  relationships 
may  yet  arise.  One  thing  is  certain.  Christianity 
has  proved  its  power  to  answer  new  demands  and  to 
express  itself  through  new  conditions  and  it  still  will  do 
so.  Its  very  life  indeed,  as  does  all  life,  depends  on  its 
continued  growth  and  its  creative  evolution.  Prof. 
Eucken  says: 


"We  not  only^  can,  but  must  be  Christians;— only,  however, 
on  the  one  condition  that  Christianity  be  recognized  as  a  progressive 
historic  movement  still  m  the  making,  that  it  he  ^aken  free  from  the 
numbing  influence  of  ecclesiasticism  and  placed  upon  a  broader 
foundation.  Thus  here  lies  the  task  of  our  time  and  the  hope  of  the 
future." 

Now  it  is  always  difficult  for  the  man  in  the  study 
to  rightly  estimate  the  interest  in  religion  of  the  man  in 
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the  street.  Some  tell  us  that  theology  has  lost  its  hold 
entirely  on  the  modem  man — ^its  truths  regarded  as  but 
old  wives'  fables  and  its  formulae  of  no  more  value  than 
the  old-time  nursery  rhymes.  So  it  might  seem  if  we 
expect  to  find  on  all  expressions  of  religious  feeling  the 
familiar  hall-mark  of  our  own.  But  the  fact  is»  though 
official  Christianity  has  a  narrowed  hold  and  orthodox 
pronouncements  are  more  rare,  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful revival  of  religious  interest.  This  is  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, most  noticeably  perhaps  in  the  enormous  circula- 
tion of  the  books  which  deal  with  some  religious  topic  in  a 
popular  way.  The  affirmation  of  belief,  the  tone  of 
certainty,  may  be  less  common;  old  terminologies  may 
be  exchanged  for  unconventional  expressions;  but  an 
increasing  number  think  about  the  facts  with  which 
religion  is  concerned. 

More  than  half  a  million  men  in  this  country  alone  are 
meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  connection  with  the 
Brotherhood  movement.  These  men  are  interested  in 
religion,  but  they  are  suspicious  of  ecclesiastic  systems 
and  of  formal  doctrines.  There  is  something  too  tyranni- 
cal about  the  former,  something  too  mysterious  and 
remote  about  the  latter.  Church  doctrines  men  will  no 
longer  swallow  with  shut  eyes  and  open  mouth.  They 
know  now  that  doctrines  are  but  statements  of  the 
interpretation  of  facts,  and  they  want  to  get  to  the  facts 
themselves  and  put  the  statement  in  a  language  of  their 
own.  The  dust  of  centuries  lies  thick  upon  the  greater 
part  of  our  religious  phraseology,  and  the  striking  fact 
is,  few  of  those  long  words  so  unrelated  to  the  ordinary 
man's  experience  were  ever  used  by  Jesus,  and  these  men 
have  found  this  out.  Books  on  theology  still  seem  to 
introduce  one  rather  to  the  dry  museum  of  a  botanist 
than  to  a  garden  with  its  living  bloom  and  fruit.  The 
modem  man  smiles  at  our  terminology  just  as  he  does 
at  the  botanic  names  of  flowers.  They  grow  perhaps 
in  his  very  garden  but  he  has  more  simple  terms  for  them. 
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The  homely  remedies  which  cure  his  ills  he  much  prefers 
to  know  undignified  by  pharmacopoedic  polysyllables. 
He  wants  a  religion  that  is  not  only  expressed  in  simple 
terms  but  that  itself  is  simple.  He  is  tired  of  ancient 
creeds  and  empty  phrases,  and  hungry  for  the  simple 
statement  of  religion  made  by  Jesus  when  he  said  that  it 
just  meant  love  to  God  and  love  to  men.  *'And  after 
that  no  man  durst  ask  him  any  question."  Base  religion 
on  creeds  and  theories  and  dogmas,  and  you  get  a  host 
of  critics;  let  its  centre  and  circumference  be  love,  you 
silence  every  sceptic.  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  re- 
proached because  he  did  not  join  the  church,  replied, 
"When  you  can  show  me  the  church  that  is  willing  to  in- 
scribe over  its  portals  *Love  to  God  and  love  to  men' 
I'll  join  that  church  immediately,*'  and  multitudes  of 
people  feel  the  same  today. 

Then,  too,  the  old  tone  of  finality  and  dogmatic 
authority  in  theology  is  resented  by  the  modem  mood. 
We  are  told  that  we  live  in  an  age  that  is  impatient 
of  restraint.  But  we  may  easily  be  misled.  It  may 
be  rather  sifting  of  old  sanctions,  sometimes  the  super- 
positing  of  one  authority  over  another  however  rightly 
or  wrongly  calculated. 

That  there  is  much  to  cause  concern  need  not  be  ques- 
tioned. In  political  and  civil  life,  in  moral  matters  and 
religious,  there  is  much  upheaval  and  unrest.  Much 
modem  literature  reveals  this  spirit  of  revolt  against 
established  notions  of  morality.  Nietzsche  complains 
that  Christianity  has  stood  for  a  morality  both  morbid 
and  emasculating,  and  Bernard  Shaw  and  others  have 
caught  his  complaint  and  shock  the  Christian  world  with 
his  iconoclasm  though  without  his  strength  of  character. 
The  same  thing  holds  in  the  religious  sphere.  The  mod- 
em attitude  towards  marriage  and  the  Sabbath  are  out- 
standing instances  of  how  religious  sanctions  are  regarded 
by  those  who  have  swung  with  the  tide,  casting  free  from 
ancient  anchorage,  impatient  of  every  chart  and  compass. 
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One  of  the  most  insistent  questions  of  the  hour  is  that 
of  the  limits  of  liberty  and  individualism.  It  is  forced 
on  us  on  all  hands.  Especially  in  religion  do  we  need 
to  review  our  position  and  to  find  bed-rock,  for  religion 
holds  the  key  to  moral  and  political  stability.  One  of  the 
first  things  we  are  taught  by  Nature  is  that  there  are 
rigid  limits  to  individual  liberty.  We  have  freedom  of 
action  but  none  as  to  results.  "The  whole  system  of 
things  in  which  we  Uve  is  one  which  holds  freedom  in 
very  narrow  limits."  There  is  always  some  authority 
which  in  the  broadest  sense  is  external.  A  purely  sub- 
jective principle  of  authority  breaks  down.  It  is  out  of 
accord  with  psychologic  laws  of  growth  in  knowledge. 
Mysticism  in  religion  ultimately  lies  open  to  attack  from 
every  sceptic.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  elements  of 
genuine  knowledge  in  religious  experience,  and  this  knowl- 
edge lifts  religion  above  the  plane  of  merely  logical  de- 
duction and  supplies  fact-basis  for  religious  teaching. 
The  only  question  is  where  such  authority  resides 
and  how  it  shall  be  exercised. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  as  such  is  gone.  The 
rapid  advance  in  every  department  of  knowledge  has 
dissipated  the  idea  that  any  limits  can  be  set  to  seekers 
after  truth.  Finality  in  faith  is  quite  impossible  to  those 
who  see  the  thousand  barriers  faith  has  burst  by  its 
disruptive  force.  The  note  of  authority  which  has  domi- 
nated theology  is  regarded  with  a  not  unjust  suspicion 
by  those  who  know  "the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns.'*  They  know  a  bit  of  his- 
tory; know  how  ecclesiastical  conservatism  often  has 
developed  into  resolute  hostility  to  progress;  know  how  in 
the  middle  ages  the  entire  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
people  was  based  upon  subordination,  the  word  authority 
writ  large — ^when  there  was  no  salvation  for  the  indi- 
vidual outside  the  great  religious  system  which  watched 
over  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  held  the  pass- 
ports to  heaven;  know  that  the  claim  to  infallibility 
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and  finality  advanced  by  Rome  is  only  the  courageous 
clear  expression  of  a  claim  which  every  church  has  more  or 
less  implied  although  the  ground  of  it  be  shifted  to  the 
Bible  or  to  the  theology  which  is  but  its  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  And  they  know  the  Bible  does  not  make 
such  claim,  and  any  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  growth 
destroys  such  an  assumption. 

The  entire  history  of  the  modem  era  may  indeed  be 
viewed  as  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  reflection, 
revolt  against  tradition,  demand  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  action.  Political  conflict  has  been 
settled  in  favour  of  the  State  which  has  gradually  absorbed 
the  functions  of  the  Church  as  organ  of  education  and 
philanthropy.  In  the  realm  of  religion  there  is  the  same 
demand  for  a  free  field.  The  notion  prevails  that  truth 
is  not  something  to  be  imposed  by  authority  or  decreed 
by  papal  bulls,  but  something  to  be  acquired  by  free 
inquiry  and  experience,  and  men  ask  to  see  the  creden- 
tials of  those  who  would  impose  it.  They  have  eaten  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  fruit  is  no  longer  reserved  for  theological  specialists. 

Now  the  Church  may  lead  where  she  can  no  longer 
drive.  The  Bible  may  not  be  a  goad  but  it  is  still  a 
guide, — ^not  infallible  but  inspirational.  A  man  who  has 
led  thousands  in  safety  over  some  unknown  dangerous 
mountain-side  may  not  be  infallible  but  he  has  proved 
his  power  and  his  experiential  value  and  you  confidently 
trust  his  leadership.  The  Bible  has  proved  its  power  to 
save  and  keep,  and  the  collective  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  produced  a  challenging  body  of  truth 
which  presents  itself  to  men  as  God's  great  answer  to 
their  need.  Jesus,  while  retaining  a  principle  of  author- 
ity, always  himself  combines  it  with  a  due  regard  for 
human  will  and  reason.  His  revelations  of  truth  are  so 
given  as  to  become  discoveries  of  truth  by  us.  Notice 
his  dealings  with  his  own  disciples.  He  never  imposes 
dogmas.     He  slowly  unfolds  his  personality  and  mission. 
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How  he  rejoices  over  the  awakened  spiritual  discernment 
of  Peter.  How  he  seeks  to  lead  them  ever  to  conclusions 
of  their  own.  And  this  explains  his  great  reserve,  the 
many  things  he  could  not  say.  ''Jesus  exercises  his 
authority  by  transferring  it  to  us."  The  fascination  of 
Christ  to  those  who  love  freedom  lies  in  this,  that  while 
he  ever  stirs  men  to  discover  truth,  he  leaves  them  free 
to  formulate  their  own  interpretation  of  it.  Hence  the 
non-finality  of  creeds.  With  constant  influx  of  new  life 
from  him  we  grasp  new  aspects  of  its  meaning.  The 
reUgious  horizon  expands  as  we  rise  in  religious  experi- 
ence. No  consideration  of  Christ  is  sound  which  does 
not  take  into  account  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  still 
is  doing.  And  here  we  are  on  certain,  scientific  ground. 
We  may  consent  to  base  theology  upon  psychology 
and  not  on  metaphysics;  we  may  accept  the  modem 
dictum  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  will, 
and  that  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  personality.  All 
modem  notions  of  heredity  and  of  environment  will  but 
intensify  the  need  for  re-inforcement.  Results  of  great 
religious  value  come  along  this  hne  marked  out  for  us 
not  by  ourselves  but  by  the  modem  masters  of  psychol- 
ogy. It  changes  the  venue  from  the  court  of  logic  to 
that  of  life,  from  speculation  to  history.  The  older 
rationalism  is  discredited  and  religion  has  a  free  field 
for  its  evidence  in  life  and  action.  The  argument  no  more 
is  syllogistic  but  pragmatic.  The  decisive  evidence  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  sought  along  this  line.  We  have 
an  empirical  basis  for  religious  life  in  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  religious  experience. 

Along  this  line  too  all  the  signs  of  our  time  are  re- 
assuring. Recent  poetry  is  our  ally.  William  Watson 
writes  an  ode  just  published  where  he  gives 

'*Deep  thanks  that  I  have  now  of  late  regained 
That  faith  in  God  which  I  did  lose  so  long/' 

Francis  Thompson  and  John  Masefield  glory  in  a  Chris- 
tianity whose  power  is  practical  and  evidential.    Modem 
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philosophy  becomes  our  friend.  Bergson  and  Eucken 
are  tutors  who  lead  us  to  Christ.  Science  through  such 
men  as  William  James  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  buttressing 
our  faith.  The  latter  complains  because  '^religious  people 
seem  to  think  it  scientific  not  to  pray/'  and  tells  us  *'that 
so  far  as  ordinary  science  has  anything  to  say  to  the 
contrary  a  more  childlike  attitude  might  prove  to  be 
the  truer  one  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  total 
scheme."  "Why  should  we  be  so  incredulous?"  he  asks, 
a  novel  question  for  religion  from  the  lips  of  science. 

Such  quasi-scientific  cults  as  Christian  Science  are  sig- 
nificant and  every  moiety  of  truth  in  them  is  an  essential 
of  the  truth  proclaimed  upon  the  hills  of  Galilee.    A 
notable  conference  of  doctors  in  the  States  has  recently 
declared  its  firm  conviction  that  the  only  cure  for  in- 
veterate drunkenness  is   "hypnotism  and  prayer,"   in 
either  case  the  super-imposing  of  a  strong  will  on  a  weak 
one,  the  re-inforcement  of  the  feeble  by  the  strong — 
a  frank  admission  of  the  need  which  Christianity  alone  can 
adequately  meet.    Modem  criticism  has  not  left  us  a 
Christ-myth  of  Drews,  still  less  a  mere  residual  human 
character.    It  gives  us  a  real  Jesus,  one  whose  relation- 
ship to  God  was  single  and  sublime,  whose  moral  grandeur 
is  incomparable,  whose  teaching  is  unrivalled  in  its  moral 
purity  and  splendour,  in  whose  work  and  Person  lay  a 
force  capable  of  producing  what  the  centuries  have  seen. 
The  claims  of  Jesus  are  still  made  good  in  renovated 
wills  and  quickened  lives.     We  may  confront  the  challenge 
of  our  age,  then,  with  well-grounded  optimism.     Every  as- 
pect of  human  life  comes  under  the  law  of  extemaliza- 
tion   of  experience  in   canons,   standards,   institutions, 
accepted  in  a  thousand  forms  simply  because  the  past 
experience  of  the  race  impels  consent. 

We  have  our  positive  message.  Difference  of  mental 
outlook  does  not  alter  moral  need,  and  with  all  the  merits 
of  modernity  there  is  still  much  weariness  and  struggle, 
temptation  and  sin,  and  the  essence  of  Christianity 
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is  not  revelation  but  redemption.  This  is  the  Lord's 
song  which  we  are  called  to  sing  in  a  strange  land,  and  no 
harp  must  rest  upon  the  willow.  The  accent  may  be 
differently  placed  but  the  song  is  that  of  Moses  and  the . 
Lamb,  of  moral  law  and  pitying  love,  and  there  is  need 
to  sing  it  bravely  both  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  live  in  the  strange  new  world  in  which  we 
live.    Men  will  listen  to  it. 
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In  the  course  of  time  men  have  cherished  very  dif- 
ferent ideals.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  to  know  tiiem. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  consider  what  we  desire 
for  our  children,  to  whose  charge  we  commit  them, 
what  object  our  education  aims  at. 

AUow  me  to  mention  some  of  these  ideals:  the  priest, 
the  general,  the  saint,  the  athlete. 

Nowadays  the  authority  of  the  priest  is  lost.  A  gen- 
eral's laurels  attract  but  few.  The  halo  of  the  saint 
has  become  dim.  The  athlete  is  honoured,  yet  there 
are  only  few  who  dare  call  sport  the  principal  thing  in 
life,  and  who  judge  a  man's  worth  from  his  biceps. 

At  present,  the  ideal  for  many  is  the  professor.  At 
any  rate  in  old  Europe  life  has  been  ruled  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  the  cult  of  the  scholars.  They  are 
the  saints  of  our  days.  Their  word  has  authority,  their 
rebuke  carries  weight,  even  in  matters  outside  the  field 
of  their  special  studies.  They  are  looked  up  to.  A 
library  or  a  laboratory  is  thought  of  with  reverent  tim- 
orousness.  The  great  power,  the  great  ideal  is :  knowledge. 
And  that  is  why  the  first  and  principal  thing  urged  upon 
young  people  is:  to  acquire  knowledge.  We  allow  our 
children  to  learn  a  trade  if  there  is  no  help  for  it,  if  they 
are  too  stupid  to  study,  or  if  we  have  not  the  means 
and  can  not  get  them,  but  studying — ^that  is  the  thing 
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worthy  of  man.  A  father  knows  no  greater  source  of 
pride  than  that  his  boy  is  only  so  old  and  is  already 
in  that  form,  or  is  first  of  so  many,  or  has  passed  his 
examination  with  honours.  It  is  his  knowledge  that 
determines  a  man's  value. 

Jn  connection  with  the  aim  of  this  periodical  it  might 
be  asked  why  these  things  are  brought  up  for  discussion 
here.  My  answer  is:  religious  life  is  not  detached  from 
life.  That  which  concerns  life  closely,  rules  it,  directs 
it,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  religious  life. 

If  it  is  said  that  religion  concerns  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  I  want  to  remark:  Your  soul  does  not  hover  in 
vacuum,  above  reality,  but  is  connected  with  reality  by 
countless  threads,  and  if  it  is  to  be  saved  this  will  have 
to  happen  by  giving  it  the  right  attitude  in  the  midst 
of  reality. 

There  seem  to  be  people  who  think  they  hear  God's 
voice  only  then,  when  things  are  discussed  in  which 
nobody  takes  any  interest,  things  which  are  not  in 
order,  which  may  have  been,  some  centuries  ago.  We 
must  entertain  different  thoughts  of  God:  when  He 
speaks,  it  relates  to  things  which  are  in  order,  which 
are  of  importance  for  the  reality  of  the  present. 

The  attitude  I  denoted  above  is  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences, especially  for  religion.  Professor  Obbink,  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Constructive,  rightly  remarked 
that  we  Dutchmen  are  particularly  exposed  to  this 
danger.  However,  I  am  convinced  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  all  men  are  more  or  less  menaced  by  it. 
Perhaps,  through  habit,  we  have  got  a  Uttle  more  skill 
in  fighting  it,  and  perhaps  we  can  serve  others  with  it. 

n 

St.  Paul  has  it  somewhere:  "Knowledge  puffeth  up'* 
(I  Cor.  8:1).  That  is  a  word  many  love  to  hear.  There 
have  always  been  religious  circles  where  knowledge  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  where  science  was  con- 
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sidered  a  danger,  a  kind  of  poison  to  be  distributed  in 
case  of  emergency  only  and  then  in  homeopathic  quan- 
tities. Ignorance  and  illiteracy  are  the  conditions  pleasing 
to  God,  the  soil  in  which  virtue  and  piety  flourish  best 
Hypocrites,  people  who  selfishly  exploit  stiq>idi1y  and 
superstition,  I  do  not  mean  here.  I  mean  people  who 
shrink  from  knowledge,  because  they  are  of  opinion 
that  their  dearest  goods  of  life  are  cunningly  attacked 
by  it,  because  they  see  in  it  a  power  which  boldly  pene- 
trates mysteries,  the  desecration  of  which  they  wanted 
to  guard  against,  which  lays  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon 
the  divine  mysteries.  The  more  knowledge*  the  less 
love,  they  think. 

As  far  as  the  word  of  St.  Paul  is  concerned  we  have 
a  wrong  interpretation  here,  and,  with  regard  to  the  matter 
as  such,  an  unacceptable  standpoint — unacceptable,  not 
so  much  because  of  reasons  of  an  intellectual  nature, 
but  very  decidedly  because  of  reasons  of  a  religious 
nature. 

God  has  created  man  in  His  image.  It  is  He  who 
gave  us  all  our  faculties.  To  each  of  these  faculties 
He  gave  its  value  and  meaning  towards  the  harmonious 
development  of  our  being.  How  could  the  development 
and  the  use  of  a  faculty  derived  from  God  be  sin?  It  is 
blasphemous  to  think  so.  To  be  sure,  we  can  abuse  these 
faculties,  use  our  powers  in  a  wrong  direction  and  to  a 
wrong  end.  That  is  sin.  But  in  this  respect  knowledge 
is  on  a  par  with  all  the  other  faculties.  Why  of  all 
others  should  the  wondrous  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
rises  like  a  sun  over  things  and  lifts  them  out  of  the 
night  of  unconsciousness,  be  wrong  as  such?  It  is  no 
sin,  but  a  sacred  duty  to  use  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  look  from  the  subject  of  knowledge 
to  its  object. 

God  has  not  only  created  man.  He  has  created  heaven 
and  earth,  the  whole  of  the  universe."^  When  we  get  to 
know  this  we  get  to  know  something  of  Him:  the  heavens 
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declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.  The  object  of  our  knowledge  is  as 
divine  as  the  faculty  of  knowing.  What  spiritual  damage 
there  has  been  done  because  religious  people  have  so 
often  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  only  there 
where  our  intellect  cui  not  penetrate,  that  it  is  only 
there  we  are  in  touch  with  God.  Li  this  way  religion  is 
put  outside  life  and  its  sphere  suffers  the  same  fate  as 
the  territory  of  the  Red  Lidians:  it  becomes  smaller 
continually,  every  step  by  which  knowledge  advances 
limits  its  province.  Fortunately  in  reality  the  opposite 
thing  is  the  case:  to  a  truly  religious  man  every  truth 
that  is  discovered  is  a  thought  of  God,  which  He  gives 
us  the  privilege  to  ponder.  Not  only  are  we  imable  to 
withstand  truth,  we  do  not  wish  to  either.  Honest  re- 
search can  do  no  harm  in  whatever  sphere.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  any  truth  whatever. 

When  Champollion  visited  the  pope  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  the  latter  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid 
his  discoveries  might  be  dangerous  to  faith.  To  this  it  is 
said  that  Champollion  answered: 

SaifU  Phre^  la  v6rM  ne  saurait  Hre  conire  la  vtriU  (Holy  Father, 
trutli  cannot  be  opposed  to  truth). 

He  was  right. 

To  n^lect  and  underrate  knowledge  is  also  wrong 
for  this  reason,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  task,  which 
God  has  set  us  in  the  midst  of  creation,  is  omitted  or 
impeded  by  it.  Jede  Gabe  Gottes  ist  eine  Aufgabe  (Every 
gift  of  God  is  a  task).  *'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdite  it**:  the  condition  and 
means  to  do  this  is  knowledge.  God  has  put  that  means 
at  our  disposal .  The  possibility  of  knowledge,  a  wonder 
about  which  we  can  never  have  finished  thinking,  is  a 
reality.  It  is  a  sad  phenomenon  when  religious  people 
I  do  not  say  are  no  scholars — that  is  not  everyone^s  voca- 
tion— ^but  when  they  sneer  at  and  despise  knowledge  and 
preferably  leave  it  to  those  they  call  impious.    It  is  sad, 
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especially  as  it  is  a  religious  fault:  contempt  of  a  gift  of 
God,  n^lect  of  a  commandment  of  God. 

in 

Yet  St.  Paul  is  right:  knowledge  puffeth  up.  That 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  what  has  been  said  before. 
Knowledge  as  such  is  not  spoken  ill  of.  If  so,  one  might 
answer  at  once:  as  if  stupidity  and  ignorance  do  not 
puff  up!  What  is  said  here  only  refers  to  knowledge 
detached  from  the  moral-spiritual  background  and  foun- 
dation of  human  life.  Intellect  is  good,  but  intellectual- 
ism,  that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  power,  the  partial  over- 
estimation,  the  tyranny  of  the  intellect,  is  one  of  the 
archenemies  of  mankind. 

We  saw  that  to  neglect  and  underrate  a  gift  of  God 
is  to  maim  a  creature  of  God.  To  allow  the  one  gift  of 
(jod  to  render  the  other  powerless,  to  take  away  its 
authority,  to  rob  it  of  its  influence,  to  impede  its  execu- 
tion, is  certainly  no  less  a  maiming  of  God's  creature. 
If  part  of  a  choir  falls  out,  it  does  not  increase  the  value 
of  the  whole.  But  if  one  part  sings  so  loudly  that  the 
other  can  not  be  heard,  it  is  not  conducive  either  to  in- 
creasing the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Develop  almost 
exclusively  a  man's  intellect,  teach  him  to  value  it  above 
everything  and  appreciate  it  above  everything,  and  you 
get  a  horrid  man,  who  will  also  behave  horridly. 

There  is  the  clever  boy  of  the  man  I  mentioned  just  now. 
To  be  first  of  his  form  becomes  the  sole  tenor  of  his  boy- 
hood. To  excel  in  knowledge  is  the  only  thing  he  aims 
at.  Piety  and  tenderness  of  heart,  they  are  not  spoken 
of  or  thought  of.  That  cunning  and  deceit  are  made 
use  of  in  order  to  remain  first,  is  a  trifle,  properly  speak- 
ing a  proof  of  cleverness,  and  that  is  what  matters  after 
all.  Confidence,  affection,  devotion  among  school- 
fellows, would  do  harm  rather:  to  raise  his  value,  to 
incite  to  intenser  acquiring  of  knowledge,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  child  should  see  in  his  school-fellows  rivals  whom 
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lie  is  to  surpass  and  towards  whom  he  is  to  be  filled  with 
3nvy.  Ambition  and  egotism,  directed  towards  knowl- 
Mige,  are  the  great  passions  of  his  life.  That  child  becomes 
ft  man,  and  we  need  not  wonder  when  we  often  see  scholars 
Guid  schools  of  scholars  use  each  other,  or  rather  ill-use 
sach  other,  with  a  contempt,  a  pride,  a  bitterness,  which 
passes  description.  How  often,  in  reading  scientific 
critiques  and  polemics,  we  call  to  mind  the  words: 
ECnowledge  puffeth  up.  That  the  attitude  of  such  men 
af  knowledge  towards  those  who  do  not  possess  it  will 
Dot  speak  of  less  conceit,  may  be  expected.  The  Greek 
calls  everyone  else  a  Barbarian. 

I  once  more  return  to  that  boy.  The  father  looks 
down  on  his  son  with  pride.  But  it  is  not  long  before 
another  feeling  mixes  with  it  and  presently  prevails:  the 
father  perceives  that  his  child  looks  down  on  him  in 
quite  a  different  sense.  The  boy  laughs  at  father's 
simplicity  and  mocks  at  father's  wisdom  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders  at  so  many  things  dear  to  father.  Such 
parents  reap  what  they  have  sown,  they  have  maimed 
their  child,  have  neglected  the  human  being  in  the 
child,  have  only  cultivated  his  capacity  for  knowledge, 
and  now  they  experience  (conscious  of  their  education 
having  been  a  failure)  that  instead  of  a  man  they  have 
produced  a  puffed-up  machine  of  knowledge. 

The  intellectualist  adopts  the  same  attitude  as  that 
boy  in  his  appreciation  of  past  and  present.  We  know 
the  view  of  history  taken  by  Wagner  in  Goethe's  Faust 
and  we  know  how  ''the  thinking  part  of  the  nation"  is 
accustomed  to  place  itself  in  the  opposite  ranks  of  the 
religious  and  church  people.  Various  things  have  raised 
partition-walls,  dug  gulfs  between  men  and  men:  race, 
rank,  social  position,  birth.  No  distance  is  greater  than 
that  caused  by  intellectuaUsm  between  the  "cultured" 
%nd  the  "uncultured".  There  is  no  conceit  that  is  so 
x>nceited  as  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  knowledge. 

Of  course  this  does  not  stop  at  appreciation  and  criti- 
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cism  but  turns  into  deeds:  if  the  value  of  a  man  and  of 
life  depends  on  knowledge  everything  must  give  way 
before  it,  and  everything  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  it.  Then  everything  else  is  loss  of  time  and  power 
and  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  These  **en- 
lightened"  ones  are  disturbed  by  the  lights  in  the  heavens. 
They  must  be  extinguished. 

That  which  has  become  history  and  is  given  to  us  in 
history  loses  its  significance.  Sociology,  psfychology, 
etc.,  teach  us  to  know  the  mechanism  of  social  and  in- 
dividual life.  And  when  we  know  it  we  can  make  it. 
History  becomes  a  machine  which  is  fitted  out  according 
to  the  designs  and  formulas  of  the  people  who  possess 
knowledge.  He  who  does  not  agree  with  them  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  culture  and  injures  the  highest  interests  of  hu- 
manity. An  enthusiast  of  knowledge  is  very  jealous  of 
his  dogmas.  No  persecutor  of  heretics  is  more  intol- 
erant and  no  inquisitor  more  pitiless  than  a  fanatic  of 
enUghtenment.  The  most  odious  tyranny  is  the  Ja- 
cobinical one.  One  faculty  in  a  man  dominates  over  the 
other  faculties:  the  man  in  whom  that  faculty  prevails 
tries  to  dominate  over  other  men.  He  assiunes  for  them 
the  part  of  Providence.  He  demands  obedience  like  a 
God — ^indeed  the  height  of  conceit! 

Just  as  intellectualism  maims  and  impoverishes  the 
man  who  knows,  it  maims  and  impoverishes  that  which 
is  known.  It  does  this  in  very  different  ways,  but  it 
always  denies  the  reality  of  that  which  is  beyond  it, 
or  at  any  rate  has  no  eye  for  it.  Its  actual  field  is  stag- 
nated, congealed,  dead  reality.  It  cannot  get  into  right 
touch  with  movement,  change,  life,  especially  spiritual 
life. 

This  mutilation  of  reality  takes  the  strangest  dimen- 
sions when  the  intellect  only  acknowledges  as  reality 
the  special  field  of  research  towards  which  it  is  directed: 
take,  for  instance,  the  physiologist  who  says  nothing  is 
except  atoms.     Professor  Kohnstanun  has  once  in  a 
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strikiiig  maimer  compared  such  a  physiologist  to  an 
official  of  the  militia  who  should  assert  there  are  no 
women,  because  only  men  appear  in  his  office. 

The  fulffiment  of  our  task  suffers  as  well.  It  is  true, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  governing  nature.  The 
praises  simg  in  honour  of  this  are  many.  Yet  it  looks 
as  if  they  are  getting  less  loud.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
great  deal  wanting  in  this  government.  But  even  if  this 
was  not  the  case,  technical  command  of  nature  does 
not  make  us  inwardly  free  from  nature.  We  do  not 
regally  rise  above  it,  do  not  use  it  for  a  higher  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  we  remain  confined  within  the  round 
of  the  life  of  nature.  Everything  goes  more  quickly, 
but  we  remain  within  the  same  area.  No  new  values 
have  entered  life.  Ejiowledge  has  changed  much  and 
raised  great  expectations.  Superficially  life  has  become 
richer  and  fuller.    It  has  not  got  a  new  meaning. 

Here  also  knowledge,  detached  from  spiritual-moral 
life,  produces  a  semblance  without  reality.  Here  also 
knowledge  puffeth  up. 

IV 

All  this  very  decidedly  holds  good  of  religious  knowl- 
edge as  well.  This  as  such  is  not  at  all  wrong  either. 
How  could  there  be  anything  wrong  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  service?  And  St.  Paul  does  not  dis- 
approve of  it.  He  calls  knowledge  one  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  the  first  great  dogmatist  of  Chris- 
tianity nothing  else  might  be  expected. 

Religious  knowledge  is  good,  but  there  is  also  a  reli- 
gious intellectualism,  and  that  is  a  dangerous  form  in 
which  that  archenemy  of  mankind  lays  his  snares  for  us. 
We  should  beware  of  placing  the  element  of  knowledge 
in  the  foreground  in  religion,  of  allowing  everything 
else  to  be  robbed  of  its  importance  because  of  it  and  of 
allowing  religious  life  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  reUgious 
knowledge. 
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He  who  seeks  the  value  of  man  in  his  knowledge, 
detached  from  moral-spiritual  life,  turns  man  into  a 
caricature.  Consequently  he  who  seeks  the  value  of  a 
religious  man  in  his  religious  knowledge,  detached  from 
love,  turns  a  religious  man  into  a  caricature.  For  reli- 
gious life  is  more  than  intellectual  knowledge.  Intel- 
lectualism  makes  a  man  an  immoral  being:  religious 
intellectualism  makes  him  an  irreligious  being.  It  makes 
him  seem  what  he  is  not.  Religious  knowledge  also 
puffeth  up. 

The  contempt,  the  bitterness,  the  pride  with  which 
religious  people  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  combat, 
is  without  parallel  in  history,  and  odium  theologicum 
is  notorious.  How  the  religious  intellectualist,  the  man 
who  prides  himself  on  his  religious  knowledge,  generally 
treats  others  who  do  not  possess  it  in  his  opinion, — 
alas,  we  know  ourselves  how  conceited  our  religious 
knowledge  makes  us  towards  them  as  soon  as  love  dim- 
inishes. How  very  superior  one  man  then  feels  to 
another!  With  what  self-complacency  the  partition-walls 
are  then  raised!  How  zealously  points  of  difference  are 
sought!  Indeed,  there  is  a  distance  even  greater  than 
that  between  the  "cultured"  and  the  "uncultured", 
the  distance  between  "believers"  who  have  no  love  and 
"unbelievers"  who  have  no  knowledge.  There  is  a  pride 
still  more  dreadful,  a  conceit  still  more  terrible  than 
that  which  is  the  consequence  of  knowledge,  the  pride, 
the  conceit,  which  is  the  consequence  of  religious  knowl- 
edge. 

Here  also  people  do  not  stop  at  appreciation  and 
criticism,  but  come  to  deeds.  When  we  speak  of  intol- 
erance and  persecution  among  worldly  people,  we  derive 
our  denominations  from  the  history  of  religion:  persecu- 
tion of  heretics,  inquisition. 

And  here  also  it  is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  the 
meaning  and  the  right  of  that  which  is  peculiar,  char- 
acteristic of,  that  which  has  become  historical  in  persons, 
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circles,  nations.  The  religious  intellectualist  knows  ab- 
solute truth.  Everyone  must  believe  as  he  does.  He 
who  does  not,  is  an  unbeliever.  Like  a  God  he  sits  in 
judgment  on  his  fellow-men.  Can  anything  be  more 
conceited? 

This  as  far  as  he  who  knows  is  concerned. 

Now  a  word  on  that  which  is  known,  the  revelation 
of  God. 

According  to  the  religious  intellectualist  God  reveals 
sentences.  Jesus  Christ  has  enlarged  the  inventory  of 
our  knowledge  with  some  items.  He  has  caused  wrong 
conceptions  and  views  to  disappear  and  has  communicated 
right  knowledge.  We  now  know  how  to  think  of  God 
and  His  service.  What  mutilation,  what  limitation  of 
God's  work  of  revelation,  which  has  not  in  view  en- 
lightenment of  the  intellect  but  renovation  of  our  in- 
dividuality ! 

And  then,  finally,  our  task.  It  consists  in  acquiring 
this  knowledge  for  ourselves  and  giving  it  to  others. 
Extension  of  the  Elngdom  of  God  is  tantamount  to  ad- 
vocating a  system  of  ideas.  God  has  been  replaced  by 
an  idea  of  God,  religion  has  become  Godless.  To  enter 
into  religious  communion  is  tantamount  to  allowing 
oneself  to  be  puffed  up  by  knowledge. 


This  intellectualism  is  not  an  intellectual  fault.  It 
cannot  be  refuted.  It  is  no  use  arguing  against  it.  To 
think  so  is  the  mistake  of  all  who  think  they  can  advance 
religion  by  enlightenment.  They  are  surprised  when 
they  atta^i  the  opposite  of  what  they  intended  and 
when  people  are  confirmed  in  their  intellectual  dog- 
matism in  spite  of  their,  efforts.  The  case  is  simply  this : 
intellectualism  cannot  be  cured  by  intellectualism. 

This  intellectualism  is  a  religious  fault,  and  religion 
is  only  advanced  by  religion.  The  essence  of  religion 
b  Love,  for  the  essence  of  God  is  Love.    Ice  only  melts 
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throng  heat,  mud  ^NritniJ  demtli  onJIjr  yidds  before  t 
cnrreot  of  new  life.  Tliat  is  wlqr  St.  Pmnl  bbjs:  Sjioirt- 
edge  puffeih  op,  but  charity  edifieth. 

Divine  love  toucbes  the  iDdividiiaIity»  tildes  hold  of  t 
man's  innermost  being.  It  bmldi  iqi,  but  in  order  to 
do  this  it  must  first  puD  down.  In  Jesus  Christ  man 
comes  in  touch  with  a  Divine  love  whidi  first  of  all 
saves  him  from  his  self-love.  It  makes  man  rea]iae»  not 
that  his  conceptions  are  wrong,  but  that  his  individuality, 
his  life,  is  wrong  and  sinfuL  It  reveab  to  us  the  hiJiness 
of  God,  not  as  a  theds  we  accept,  but  as  a  terrw,  a  judg- 
ment come  upon  us  through   our  contact  with 


as  a  death  on  the  cross  which  we  are  to  die.  But  he 
who  dies  with  Christ  will  rise  with  Him  to  a  new  life. 
He  reveals  God's  holiness  to  us  as  love:  He  condemns 
us,  and,  wonderful,  it  does  not  bring  us  to  despair,  but 
causes  hope  and  faith  to  arise  in  us.  We  are  lost  in 
valuelessness  and>  strange  to  say,  at  the  same  time  we 
become  conscious  of  having  eternal  value  in  Grod's  eyes. 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  reveal  Crod's  holiness  to  us  as  a 
thesis,  neither  does  He  God's  love:  it  is  the  power  which, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  selfish  existence,  causes  the 
new  life,  the  life  of  love,  to  rise. 

This  love  is  different  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  love;  a  certain  amount  of  affection,  good-will,  sym- 
pathy, good-nature,  different  abo  from  the  natural  tie 
binding  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject.  Everyone  knows  the 
hymn  of  love,  I  Cor.  13.  WTien  this  finds  an  echo  in  a 
man's  soul,  he  does  not  feel  the  need  of  contradicting 
Jesus  when  He  says:  a  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

Whereas  knowledge  puffeth  up,  this  love  edifieth. 

Whosoever  lives  in  this  love  is  no  longer  tempted 
to  determine  his  own  worth  by  his  knowledge.  His  value 
is  in  his  personal,  spiritual-moral  life  and  the  value  of 
that  he  has  received  as  a  free  gift  of  mercy  from  the 
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hands  of  his  God,  and  with  all  his  faculties  and  talents 
he  wishes  to  serve  that  one  great,  central  principle  of  life 
that  gives  unity  and  harmony  to  his  life,  through  which 
that  life  grows  and  is  strengthened.  And  he  is  also 
preserved  from  the  danger  of  feeling  himself  to  be  supe- 
rior to  his  fellow-men  because  of  some  talent  or  excel- 
lence. He  realizes  that  everything  in  which  he  might 
surpass  his  fellow-man  is  of  very  secondary,  indeed  of 
no,  importance  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  they 
are  both  equals,  namely  his  being  lost  before  God. 

Far  from  being  the  partition-wall  between  men, 
Christianity  is  the  cement  that  keeps  them  together. 
He  who  is  a  Christian  does  not  look  upon  his  fellow-men, 
non-Christians  as  well,  as  enemies  he  has  to  persecute 
with  fire  and  sword,  or  as  devils  he  has  to  abhor  and 
despise,  or  as  rivals  he  has  to  surpass,  but  as  men,  that 
is  to  say,  children  of  God  in  hope,  about  whom  his  religion 
teaches  him  that  Christ  also  died  for  them,  and  whom 
he  has  to  love,  to  edify  through  love. 

To  those  who  had  not  the  least  objection  to  eating 
the  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  idols  St.  Paul 
says:  You  are  right,  but  do  not  boast  of  it,  do  not  be 
puflfed-up  because  of  it,  do  not  offend  your  weaker 
brother,  but  love  him.  Love  him,  that  is  to  say,  enter 
into  his  life,  descend  to  his  level  to  help  him  on — as 
Jesus  did.  Love  is  sacrifice,  self-denial.  Love  and  the 
cross  are  closely  connected.  Love  is  no  weakness,  but 
manly  strength:  if  it  can  be  of  help  to  his  brother  St. 
Paul  never  wants  to  eat  meat.  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  always  to  side  with  prejudice  and  yield 
to  it.  Those  who  are  of  another  opinion  are  also  men 
who  have  their  souls  to  lose,  who  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fended, but  have  a  right  to  our  love. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  not  agreed  on  circum- 
cision. St.  Peter,  like  the  Jewish  Christians,  wished  to 
make  circumcision  a  condition  of  embracing  Christianity. 
What  was  St.  Paul  to  do?    If  he  decided  against  circimi- 
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cision,  he  would  offend  the  Jews,  and  if  in  favour  of 
circumcision^  it  would  be  tantamount  to  offending  the 
Gentiles.  His  choice  is  different  here  from  the  former. 
Urged  by  the  love  for  souls  and  convinced  that  those 
restrictions,  by  which  Judaism  was  made  the  portal 
of  the  temple  of  Christianity,  would  close  that  temple 
to  the  Gentiles,  he  declares  himself  publicly  against 
circimicision.  We  very  often  come  across  analogical 
cases:  then  our  conscience  must  decide  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  divine  love  and  all  selfishness  must  be  ex- 
cluded. Those  who  are  our  inferiors  in  religious  knowl- 
edge, or  whom  we  think  are,  should  not  feel  our 
superiority  in  knowledge,  but  our  superiority  in  love. 
Mission  is  splendid.  But  I  sometimes  ask  myself  whether 
it  is  not  much  easier  to  give  some  money  to  convert 
heathens  across  the  ocean  than  to  love  the  heathens, 
or  those  we  think  so,  in  our  surroundings. 

He  who  puts  the  "charity"  that  "edifieth"  into  prac- 
tice, does  not  wish  to  make  his  neighbour  like  himself, 
to  urge  his  own  ways  and  views  on  his  neighbour.  That 
is  troublesome  love,  which  is  pride  and  selfishness,  and 
does  not  strengthen  but  estranges  and  embitters.  The 
charity  that  edifieth  causes  one  to  love  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  other,  first  and  foremost  gives  man  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  be  himself. 

What  the  needs  of  another  are  only  true  love  knows. 
There  is  no  true  knowledge  without  true  love.  It  alone 
penetrates  to  the  essence  of  its  object:  '"And  if  any  man 
think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing 
yet  as  he  ought  to  know"  (I  Cor.  8:2).  Mephistopheles 
sees  clearly  and  knows  much.  But  he  only  knows  the 
bad  and  unworthy  things  of  man.  He  lacks  love.  Of 
Jesus  alone,  who  was  love,  it  may  be  said  that  He  knew 
to  the  full  'Vhat  man  is".  It  was  a  grand  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  St.  Paul  on  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens  spoke  of  the  brilliant  intellectual  period  of 
Greek  culture  as  of  "the  time  of  this  ignorance". 
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Knowledge  puffeth  up.  That  which  it  produces,  as 
8uch»  has  only  an  apparent  value.  It  decays,  bursts 
like  a  bubble. 

Charity  edifieth,  produces  something  of  lasting  value. 
When  the  world  falls  away  from  us,  the  only  thing  that 
retains  its  value  for  us  is  the  love  we  received  and  gave. 

The  highest  thing  a  man  can  attain  is  that  he  is  able 
to  say  what  is  written  on  Kingsley's  grave:  amavimuSy 
amamiAS^  amabimua. 
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A  Dynamic  View  of  the  Deed 

of  Christ 

Bt  F.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A. 

This  paper  suggests  a  glimpse.  It  does  not  attempt  a 
panorama.  It  is  no  more  than  the  act  of  the  tourist 
who  fixes  the  lens  of  his  tiny  camera  on  a  rock  or  a  cre- 
vasse in  a  vast  range  of  mountains.  The  picture  he  takes 
as  little  represents  the  Alps  as  these  pages  the  Atone- 
ment. But  even  the  small  photograph,  if  it  correctly 
catch  one  facet  of  the  million-sided  pearl  of  the  mountains, 
is  not  without  value.  Along  with  countless  other  snap- 
shots, it  may  help  towards  filling  in  a  picture  of  the 
colossal  scene.  So  may  this  glance  at  one  phase  of  an 
illimitable  mystery  be  justified. 

In  seeking  the  standpoint  whence  our  view  is  taken, 
let  us  keep  our  feet  firmly,  step  by  step,  on  the  unyielding 
basis  of  admitted  fact.  To  plod  onwards  on  plain  and 
even  obvious  facts,  may  not  appeal  to  the  heroic  imagina- 
tion, but  it  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  distrust 
equally  the  abysmal  profundity  of  the  traditional  theo- 
logian and  the  aeroplane  flights  of  the  transcendental 
philosopher. 

Let  us  begin  with  two  facts  which  are  quite  familiar 
to  the  ordinary  Christian  consciousness.  They  are  facts 
opposed  and  contrary.  They  form  the  contrast  distinc- 
tive of  the  Christian  experience.  One  is  a  sense  of 
bondage  to  the  past,  a  feeling  of  the  tyranny  of  moral 
use  and  wont,  a  consciousness  of  the  difiiculty,  sometimes 
amounting  to  utter  inability,  involved  in  any  endeavour 
to  break  loose  from  the  chains  of  evil  habit.    This  feeling 
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of  fetteredness,  always  present,  has  been  intensified  by 
the  tendency  of  modem  science  to  see  everywhere  an 
unalterable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  The  other  fact 
is  a  sense  of  glorious  freedom  from  the  past,  a  certainty 
that  the  soul  is  no  longer  held  by  what  it  has  been,  a 
buoyant  assurance  of  ability  to  do  and  to  be,  irrespective 
of  antecedents.  The  second  fact  succeeds  the  first 
sometimes  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  a  moment. 

But  these  two  facts,  which  stand  over  against  each  other 
in  such  jagged  contrast,  are  bridged  by  a  third  fact. 
The  transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  coincides 
with  the  arrival  in  consciousness  of  some  thought  about 
Jesus  Christ.  This  arrival  may  be  ushered  in  by  any 
out  of  a  nimiber  of  outward  events.  It  may  be  flashed 
into  the  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  crucifix,  the  sound  of  a 
hymn,  the  glimpse  of  a  sacred  picture,  the  taste  of  the 
sacred  wafer,  the  appeal  of  an  evangelist.  But,  howso- 
ever introduced,  it  is  the  thought  of  Christ  which  marks 
the  transition.  In  the  first  state  the  force  of  will  is 
consciously  unequal  to  the  task  of  emancipation.  In 
the  second  state  the  emancipation  has  taken  place,  and 
the  wiU  is  now  conscious  of  possessing  a  power  that 
maintains  and  renews  the  state  of  emancipation.  The 
influx  of  power  comes  with  the  thought  of  Christ. 

These  two  opposing  facts,  linked  with  the  third  fact, 
have  received  an  indefinite  variety  of  expression,  but  abide 
through  all  the  ages  of  Christian  experience.  The 
simple  working  man  of  the  twentieth  century  tells  you, 
"If  you  put  your  will  under  the  Will  of  Jesus,  you  find 
it  easier  to  keep  straight,  and  not  so  easy  to  go  wrong.'* 
The  impassioned  Apostle  of  the  first  century  declares, 
"I  am  sold  under  sin":  yet  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Him  Who  strengtheneth  me." 

Of  this  classic  expression  of  the  contrast  the  plain  man 
may  perhaps  fight  shy.  "The  plain  man,"  once  a 
familiar  figure  in  theological  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions, may  be  resuscitated  for  the  purpose  of  this  study: 
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for  it  is  undertaken  primarily  in  his  interest.  Trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  immediately  verifiable  fact,  he 
shrinks  from  the  large  assertions  of  the  mystic  as  much 
as  from  the  abstruseness  of  the  theologian.  He  pushes 
past  both  to  the  simple  records  of  fact  given  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  There  in  the  earthly  lifetime  of 
Jesus  he  finds  the  same  curious  contrast  and  transition. 
He  sees  men  and  women  condemned  by  their  own  mis- 
deeds and  by  the  social  odium  consequent  on  their  action 
to  a  state  of  moral  impotence  and  despair.  Yet,  on  the 
appearance  of  Jesus>  he  sees  these  same  pubUcans,  har- 
lots and  sinners  loosed  from  their  past  and  able  to  lead 
a  new  life.  The  personal  habit  of  their  lives  was  broken. 
The  indignant  social  expectancy  which  had  surrounded 
them  with  a  sort  of  necessitation  to  further  evil  lost  its 
power  over  them.  They  were  free.  They  felt  them- 
selves to  be  free  to  live  as  though  their  past  had  not  been, 
to  live  as  though  scandalized  society  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  force  them  down. 

They  probably  did  not  know  how  it  came  about. 
But  somehow  Jesus  in  a  very  real  way  stood  between 
them  and  their  evil  past.  When  it  threatened  to  assail 
them  and  overwhelm  them.  He  seemed  to  come  between 
it  and  them.  In  His  presence,  or  as  they  remembered 
Him,  the  onset  of  the  black  days  that  had  been  was  foiled. 
He  broke  the  shock  of  despair  which  would  have  fallen 
on  their  hearts  and  ended  the  consequent  paralysis  of  will. 
He  also  came  in  between  them  and  the  social  odium  that 
recoiled  upon  them  from  their  past.  Quite  spontaneously, 
with  a  cheerful  chivalry  that  did  not  pause  to  ponder 
consequences.  He  stepped  in  to  shield  them  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  hostile  criticism  which  was  their  due.  When 
the  Pharisees  would  dismay  them  by  condemning  or 
despising,  Jesus  interposed.  He  simply  would  not  let 
those  hardhearted  critics  dishearten  his  once  fallen 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  cataract  of  Pharisaic  abuse 
and  scorn  feU  on  Him,  not  on  them.    So,  all  the  way 
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through  to  the  end.  He  stood  between  them  and  their 
evil  past.  He  stood  between  them  and  the  social  conse- 
quences of  their  past.  The  sequence  of  their  previous 
life  and  its  social  concomitants  seemed  somehow  to  spend 
its  force  on  Him:  it  did  not  reach  them.  The  weakening 
and  paralysing  effect  of  their  former  conduct  was  rendered 
inoperative  by  Him.  This  process  went  on  to  the  end. 
And  in  the  End  it  became  more  drastically  potent  than  ever. 
Even  the  plain  man  is  perforce  constrained  by  the  facts 
to  acknowledge  that  what  Jesus  in  His  life  had  been  to  a 
few,  that  He  became  to  the  many  in  His  death.  The  help- 
lessness of  the  race  in  deaUng  with  great  souls  is  like  the 
helplessness  of  the  mere  intellect  when  faced  with  a  new 
creative  fact.  It  will  not  construct  a  new  category  for 
the  new  arrival.  It  only,  woodenly  and  cruelly,  tries 
to  force  it  into  the  old  scheme.  This  impotence  of  man 
was  shown  supremely  in  the  putting  of  Jesus  to  death. 
Even  the  best  system  of  reUgion  and  the  best  system  of 
law  which  the  world  had  known  were  unable  to  save  it 
from  its  piteous  inability.  The  exponents  of  Jewish 
faith  and  of  Roman  law  were  constrained  by  their  limi- 
tations to  crucify  the  Christ.  Was  ever  the  tragedy 
of  man's  inability  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  his  past  more  conclusively  shown  than  in  the  impaling 
of  Jesus?  Yet  it  is  just  this  tragic  fact  which  is  most 
closely  associated  in  the  Christian  mind  with  the  com- 
pletest  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  past. 
Even  the  plain  man  will  admit  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  transition  from  moral  inertness — amounting  some- 
times to  a  paralysis  of  the  will — into  a  state  of  new  life  and 
unfettered  moral  initiative  links  itself  with  the  thought 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  Once  he  begins  to  ask  why, 
the  plain  man  finds  himself  tied  up  in  many  a  contro- 
versial knot.  But,  being  honest,  he  will  not  deny  the 
fact,  however  little  he  can  explain  it.  He  sees  that  just 
as  the  Uving  Jesus  freed  extortioner  and  prostitute  from 
the  bonds  of  their  hateful  career,  so  and  much  more 
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80  the  dying  Jesus  has  availed  for  uncounted  millions 
of  men  to  snap  the  fetters  of  their  evil  past  and  to  start 
them  on  a  new  free  life.  Just  as  publican  and  sinner  felt 
that  somehow  He  stood  between  them  and  the  thraldom 
of  their  previous  life  and  of  its  social  ccmsequences,  so 
millions  of  men  feel  that  somehow  or  other  the  crucified 
Jesus  stands  between  them  and  the  pitiless  sequence  of 
their  former  conduct.  They  feel  that  the  force  that 
made  for  persistency  in  their  past,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  social  environment,  spent  itself  on  Him. 
He  stood  between  them  and  the  normal  consequences 
of  their  action.  So  the  Cross  is  to  the  human  will  the 
symbol  of  emancipation.  The  plain  man  doubtless 
finds  himself  unable  to  understand  the  relation  which  he 
feels  undoubtedly  exists.  The  impression  conveyed  by 
the  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  fact.  Its  reality 
is  attested  by  the  most  dynamic  changes  in  spirit  and  con- 
duct. The  whole  life  has  been  in  innumerable  instances 
completely  changed.  Force  apparently  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  force  has  been  liberated. 

Without  attempting  to  explore  the  whole  tremendous 
problem  which  is  opened  by  this  fact,  let  us  isolate  one 
phase.  Of  the  force  which  was  felt  to  have  spent  itself 
on  Jesus,  let  us  select  one  factor.  The  force  which 
makes  men  the  slaves  of  their  past  is  commonly  known 
as  habit.  Habit  is  undoubtedly  a  force.  The  amount 
of  force  which  any  habit  possesses  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  resist  and  overcome 
it.  No  small  power  of  will  is  required  to  break  even  a 
small  or  trifling  habit.  The  habit  of  mispronouncing 
certain  words  seems  a  little  thing.  But  men  of  strong 
will  have  found  its  correction  a  task  greater  than  they 
could  accomplish,  even  by  the  effort  of  a  lifetime.  The 
smoking  habit,  the  drinking  habit,  the  gambling  habit, 
the  opium  habit,  enthral  men's  wills  with  such  potent 
constraint  that  sometimes  the  most  terrific  exertion  of 
will  is  necessary  to  break  it. 
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Individual  habit  is  hard  enough  to  break.  But  when 
it  is  reinforced  by  a  corresponding  social  habit,  the 
difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  no  abstruse  theological  or  metaphysical  propo- 
sition. The  plainest  of  plain  men  knows  that  it  is  hard 
to  break  a  single  habit  in  one's  own  life.  It  is  harder  to 
break  the  habit  that  prevails  in  one's  own  home — ^it 
may  be  of  evil  speaking,  it  may  be  of  perpetual  alterca- 
tion, it  may  be  of  proud  reserve.  The  habit  of  one's 
set  or  select  circle  is  still  harder  to  defy.  For  the  very 
selection  implies  a  kinship  of  habit,  and  the  group  con- 
sequently implies  a  concentration  of  habit.  Every 
medical  man  knows  the  force  of  the  social  habit  which 
has  precipitated  in  the  etiquette  of  his  profession.  The 
larger  the  society  and  the  longer  the  persistency  of  the 
habit,  the  greater  becomes  the  force  of  will  needed  to 
defy  it  and  break  it.  The  social  habit  of  a  nation  may 
become  intensely  bourgeoiSy  or  utterly  devoted  to  mam- 
mon. The  national  atmosphere  is  then  that  of  judging 
everyone  by  the  standard  of  material  possession  or 
material  comfort.  It  weighs  upon  every  member  of 
it  with  a  subtle  unseen  force  that  only  reveals  its  awfid 
power  when  one  strives  to  strip  oneself  free  from  it. 
But  who  can  gauge  the  degree  of  will  force  needed  to 
break  not  the  habit  of  an  individual  or  family  or  tribe  or 
nation,  but  of  the  entire  world?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Jesus  did. 

That  is  a  fact  which  even  the  plain  man  will  not  dis- 
pute. Jesus,  in  life  and  death,  broke  through  the  habit 
of  the  race  intensified  by  ages  of  repetition  and  everywhere 
operative  when  Jesus  appeared.  Up  till  the  moment 
Jesus  appeared,  the  habit  of  the  world  had  been,  to  put 
it  at  its  broadest,  unfilial  towards  God.  Fitfully  and  by 
glimpses  its  noblest  souls  had  perceived  the  overarching 
Fatherhood  of  God.  But  the  indurated  persistency 
of  the  world's  way  of  thinking  and  acting  towards  God 
was  not  what  became  the  children  of  an  All-Perfect 
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Father.  Men  generally  were  untrustful,  anxious,  un- 
loving and  unfaithful.  This  unfilial  habit,  hitherto 
perpetual  and  universal,  was  broken  by  Jesus.  In  respect 
of  God,  He  made  a  new  beginning  in  human  histoiy. 
This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Equally  incontrovertible  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  broke 
the  habit  which  had  till  then  governed  men's  relations 
with  one  another.  The  settled  custom  of  the  world's 
thought  was  not  to  think  of  all  men  as  children  of  One 
Father  and  therefore  as  brothers  to  one  another.  The 
world^s  habit  was  distinctly  unfratemal.  It  broke  men 
up  into  classes  and  castes  and  nations.  It  made  a  virtue 
of  exclusiveness,  of  clannishness,  of  bigoted  nationalism. 
It  even  profaned  the  influence  of  religion  to  consecrate 
social,  political  and  racial  hatreds.  This  habit,  also 
hitherto  perpetual  and  general,  if  not  universal,  Jesus 
persistently  and  consistently  broke.  His  earthly  life 
was  one  succession  of  ruptures  with  the  existing  order 
of  thought  and  action.  He  broke  through  the  claims 
of  the  family,  broke  loose  from  the  tradition  and  expec- 
tation of  His  fellow-villagers,  He  burst  the  limitations 
of  the  synagogue.  He  undermined  the  prejudices  of  His 
nation.  He  ripped  asunder  the  closely  woven  tissue  of 
social,  racial  and  religious  tradition. 

This  victorious  and  incessant  break  with  the  sinful 
habit  of  the  world  meant  an  efiFort  stupendous  alike  in 
intensity  and  persistency.  It  meant  an  exertion  of  will 
such  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before.  Here  was 
the  supreme  and  imique  instance  of  will-force.  Here, 
if  ever,  was  done  a  dynamic  deed.  As  in  deeds  of  lesser 
heroism,  it  is  the  heroic  will  that  we  magnify.  The 
sufferings  of  the  hero,  whatever  other  value  they  may 
possess,  are  at  any  rate  a  measure  of  the  exertion  of  will 
needed  to  undergo,  to  endure,  and  to  overcome  the 
suffering.  The  dangers  faced,  the  persecutions  endured, 
the  torture  and  shame  and  death  of  the  hero,  move  us 
because  they  attest  the  immovable  constancy  of  his 
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purpose.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  a  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  Will  which  endured  them:  and  it  is  the  Will 
that  we  revere  far  more  than  the  pains  of  death  which 
declared  it.  The  death  of  Christ,  while  infinitely  more 
besides,  was  imdoubtedly  the  culminating  proof  of 
the  deed  that  He  did  and  of  the  power  as  well  as  the 
goodness  of  the  Will  that  was  able  to  do  it. 

Jesus  having  broken  the  habit  of  the  race  thereby  makes 
a  new  beginning.  Of  that  new  beginnmg,  all  who  attach 
themselves  to  Him  are  able  to  avail  themselves.  His 
deed  makes  their  freedom  possible.  Once  the  habit  of  a 
home,  of  a  circle  of  friends,  of  a  club,  of  a  workshop 
is  broken  by  some  brave  spirit,  it  loses  its  coercive  power. 
So,  in  a  transcendent  degree,  was  it  m  the  case  of  our  Lord. 
He  made,  a  breach  in  the  brazen  wall  of  racial  habit 
and  those  who  follow  Him  can  pass  through  the  breach 
that  He  has  made.  He  breasted  the  torrent  that  had 
come  sweeping  down  the  ages  of  the  world's  persistency 
in  sin,  and  those  who  step  behind  Him  are  safe  from  the 
raging  cataract.  He  has  established,  by  a  heroic  effort 
of  will,  a  new  precedent  which  all  may  follow,  though 
none  could  create.  So  those  who  but  a  moment  ago 
were  helpless  victims  of  the  past  of  the  world,  now  find 
themselves  in  freedom,  elate  and  able.  So,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  He  stands  between  them  and  the  sinful  past  of 
mankind.  He  stands  between  them  and  their  sinful 
record.  He  stands  between  them  and  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  their  previous  fatal  course.  Putting  their  will 
under  His  Will,  the  vital  transition  is  effected,  the  im- 
possible becomes  a  reality,  the  bond  becomes  free,  the 
victim  becomes  victor.  He  grappled  with  the  world  and 
flung  it,  and  His  victory  becomes  ours. 

So  far  our  study  has  shown  Jesus  as  the  world-conquer- 
ing hero,  the  Mighty  One  Who  has  shattered  the  bonds  of 
the  human  will  and  bestowed  on  His  followers  the  largesse 
of    an    unconquerable    freedom.    But    He    was    more. 
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Even  within  the  narrow  range  of  our  present  survey 
He  was  more,  infinitely  more. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  habit,  of  the  strength 
and  persistency  of  habit.  The  idea  now  needs  a  little 
closer  examination.  Everyone  knows  that  if  you  do  a 
thing  once  you  find  it  easier  to  do  it  a  second  time,  and 
the  oftener  you  do  it  the  easier  it  becomes,  and,  further, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  do  it«  As  the  habit  grows, 
the  effort  required  becomes  less  and  less.  The  child 
makes  a  prodigious  effort  when  first  required  to  wash 
its  face  on  a  cold  winter  morning.  But  by  frequently 
repeating  the  act,  as  the  years  go  by  the  child  feels  the 
effort  less  and  less,  until  the  morning  wash  becomes 
habitual  and  almost  automatic.  Similarly,  the  first 
lessons  in  music  cost  the  child  much  painful  effort  until 
the  first  exercises  in  fingering  are  mastered.  With  the 
fully  developed  musician,  the  early  efforts  are  forgotten, 
and  by  frequency  of  repetition  the  fingers  perform  their 
task  almost  spontaneously.  Life  is  made  up  of  instances 
of  the  growth  alike  in  facility  and  propensity  which 
comes  from  repetition.  Habit  is  thus  the  residt  of  the 
law  that  action  grows  easier  by  repetition  and  tends 
to  repeat  itself. 

This  is  a  most  beneficent  and  merciful  law.  If  every 
action  on  repetition  cost  the  same  effort  as  at  first, 
our  time  would  be  completely  occupied  with  the  most 
rudimentary  activities.  If  each  time  we  wrote  a  letter 
we  had  to  repeat  the  agonies  we  suffered  over  the  copy- 
book at  school,  there  would  be  no  literature.  If  there 
were  no  habit,  life  would  be  utterly  clogged.  We  would 
not  get  beyond  the  state  of  infancy,  for  habit  is  a  vast 
economy  of  will  force  and  of  time.  Thanks  to  it,  we  do 
things  more  quickly  than  at  first,  and  have  both  time  and 
energy  for  fresh  ventures.  The  progress  of  the  individual 
is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  law  of  habit. 

So  with  the  progress  of  society.  Society  does  easily 
and  without  thinking  about  them  a  thousand  things 
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each  of  which  at  first  cost  much  collective  effort.  The 
usual  name  for  social  habit  is  custom.  Law  and  order 
are  but  the  settled  habit  of  society.  They  come  quite 
naturally  to  an  Englishman.  They  are  an  insufferable 
burden  to  a  Russian  desperado.  .To  comply  with  them 
requires  from  the  savage  an  extreme  effort  of  will.  The 
advance  of  civilization  lies  in  just  this  power  of  habit. 
Things  once  learned  become  easy,  and  the  energy  they 
once  absorbed  is  now  free  for  new  developments.  Those 
who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  pre- 
vious generations  as  crystallized  in  social  custom  tend  to 
revert  to  savagery. 

The  law  of  habit  is  obviously  essential  to  progress. 
It  is  right  and  good  and  most  helpful.  In  it  we  rever- 
ently discern  a  most  salutary  law  of  God.  Thanks  to  it, 
the  painful  struggle  involved  in  first  subduing  an  unruly 
temper  becomes  only  a  memory  when  the  work  is  done. 
The  old  man  smiles  as  he  recalls  the  effort  it  cost  him 
in  his  youthful  days  to  refuse  to  drink  or  to  gamble 
or  to  laugh  at  the  ribald  joke.  The  habit  of  right  living 
has  made  these  things  no  longer  even  a  temptation  to 
him.  The  man  who  has  armoured  his  life  with  good  hab- 
its marches  in  freedom  and  fearlessness  through  most 
of  the  perils  of  his  career.  He  thanks  God  for  the  law  of 
habit.    He  knows  it  is  a  good  law,  the  law  of  God. 

But  because  it  is  a  law  of  God  and  not  the  creation 
of  fickle  caprice,  it  is  not  repealed  or  abrogated  in  the 
case  of  bad  actions.  Bad  conduct,  like  good,  grows  easier 
by  repetition,  and  tends  to  repeat  itself.  The  man  who 
for  a  few  days  only  allows  himself  to  go  to  sleep  again 
after  being  roused  by  his  alarum  clock,  soon  ceases  to  be 
awakened  by  it.  The  abstainer  who  breaks  his  pledge 
once  or  twice  easily  sinks  into  a  regular  toper.  The 
mind  that  once  or  twice  harbours  thoughts  of  pollution 
sKdes  with  ease  into  the  cesspool  of  vice.  Pleasure 
preferred  to  duty  on  a  few  testing  occasions  has  little 

in  asserting  its  ascendancy  as  the  dominant 
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motive  of  life.  The  unemployed  workman  who  gives 
up  trying  to  get  work  and  b^pns  to  loaf  about  street 
comers  becomes  in  time  quite  easily  an  incorrigible 
idler  and  unemployable.  The  liar  laughs  when  he  re- 
members what  it  cost  him  to  tell  his  first  great  lie.  These 
and  other  equally  obvious  facts  of  conmion  experience 
show  that  facility  and  propensity  increase  with  repetition, 
of  evil  deeds  as  well  as  of  good.  The  strength  of  the 
evil  tendency  lies  in  the  law  of  habit,  whidi  is  the  law 
of  God. 

The  same  Divine  law  appears  in  collective  evildoing. 
A  nation  which  parts  with  its  early  simplicity  and  hardi- 
ness and  begins  to  practise  luxury  with  effeminacy, 
finds  it  easier  and  easier  to  go  the  downward  road.  A 
conmiunity  that  begins  to  put  gain  in  place  of  God  and 
substitute  profit  for  love  and  justice  soon  finds  itself 
quite  hardened  in  its  worship  of  manunon.  In  times  of 
revolution,  enormities  that  would  once  have  repelled 
the  most  callous  conscience  have  become  actual  through 
increasing  familiarity  with  deeds  of  blood  and  shame. 
This  law  of  habit  which  oils  the  slope  of  descent  into  the 
social  abyss  is  also  the  law  of  God.  It  could  not  be 
repealed  in  the  case  of  the  downward  movement  without 
being  repealed  also  in  the  case  of  the  upward.  It  could 
only  be  abolished  by  making  human  progress  impossible. 
Its  cessation  would  mean  the  frustration  of  the  creative 
and  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  So  the  law  of  habit 
goes  on  operating  in  the  deterioration  of  some  persons 
and  some  peoples  as  well  as  in  the  continuous  elevation 
of  others. 

But  this  increase  of  facility  and  propensity  through 
repetition  carries  with  it  in  the  case  of  evildoing  a  most 
terrible  punishment.  Sinful  action  becomes  more  easy 
and  more  frequent.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  penalties 
of  sin,  that  one  goes  on  sinning  and  sinking  into  a  deeper 
depth  of  sin.  Evil  conduct  becomes  habitual,  and  the 
constant  habit  of  sin  is  one  of  the  most  awful  forms  of 
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retribution.  This  too  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  God's  sentence  and  judgment  upon  sin.  It 
is  the  penal  expression  of  the  Divine  constancy. 

The  constancy  of  God  alone  maintains  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  His  universe.  Physical  science  in  its  last 
resort  reposes  upon  faith  in  the  constancy  of  God,  which 
it  prefers  to  paraphrase  as  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
Human  nature  and  human  society  are  only  possible  by 
the  unflinching  maintenance  of  the  same  Divine  con- 
stancy. It  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  realization 
of  His  purpose  of  perfection.  Without  it  there  could 
be  no  progressive  actualization  of  the  Sangdom  of  God. 

So,  without  plunging  into  the  depths  or  soaring  to 
the  heights  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  proceeding 
with  our  feet  firm  on  the  beaten  road  of  plain  and  obvious 
fact,  we  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  strength 
of  evil  habit,  like  the  strength  of  all  habit,  lies  in  the  will 
of  God.  The  strength  of  sin  is  just  the  persistency  of 
habit.  So  the  daring  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
seen  to  be  true  in  a  wider  sense  than  he  intended:  ^'The 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law":  that  sistme  law  which  he  de- 
scribed as  ^%oly  and  just  and  good,"  as  indeed  ^^the  law 
of  God."  It  is  the  will  of  God  operative  in  the  indis- 
pensable law  of  habit  that  forms  the  strength  of  sin, 
and  forms  also,  as  we  have  shown,  the  punishment  of  sin. 

We  may  now  revert  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  Great 
Deed  of  Christ  in  breaking  the  sinful  habit  of  the  race 
and  of  the  stupendous  effort  of  will  which  that  act  in- 
volved. The  sufferings  of  Christ,  we  saw,  were  a  measure 
of  the  strength  of  His  purpose.  They,  so  to  speak, 
registei^  the  amount  of  the  force  exerted  by  His  Will 
to  save.  And  it  was  just  His  resolute  and  persistent 
rupture  of  the  evil  habit  of  the  world  that  cost  Him  His 
life.  It  was  the  facility  and  propensity  for  evil  which 
had  been  indurated  and  intensified  by  generations  of 
repetition  that  fell  upon  Him  and  slew  Him.  He  broke 
its  power.    It  took  His  life.    But  we  have  just  seen  that 
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the  strength  of  the  evil  habit  of  the  world  was  the  direct 
operation  of  the  will  of  God.  It  was  the  expression  of 
the  unchanging  and  unflinching  constancy  of  God. 
It  was  also  the  penal  judgment  of  God  on  sin.  And  Jesus, 
in  breaking  the  world's  habit  of  sin,  bore  full  on  His 
heart  the  strength  of  it.  That  is  to  say.  He  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  will  of  God  operative  in  the  sinful  habit 
of  the  world.  He  bore  the  penal  expression  of  the  con- 
stancy of  God.  He  bore  the  punitive  judgment  of  God 
on  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  accumulated  and  intensi- 
fied persistency  of  the  race  in  sin,  which  owed  its  force 
entirely  to  the  constancy  of  God,  broke  His  heart.  Never 
was  the  firmness  of  that  Divine  Purpose  so  conclusively 
illustrated  and  vindicated  as  when  it  required  the  Death 
of  the  Christ. 

This  conclusion  has  often  been  reached  from  other 
premises.      It    is    demanded   by   many    recondite   and 
transcendent  reasons  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  theologian.     But  in  this  study  we  have 
carefully  avoided   the   vaster   and   more   transcendent 
regions  of  religious  reflection.     We  have  purposely  lim- 
ited our  inquiry  to  the  facts  of  experience  which  are 
plain  to  the  plain  man  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  life 
around  him  and  in  the  simple  records  of  the  Gospel. 
The  vast  implications  as  to  the  nature  of  Him  Who 
died,  and  of  His  place  in  the  universe,  have  deliberately 
been  left  aside  for  the  moment,  though  without  for  one 
moment  questioning  their  absolute  legitimacy.     We  deal 
here  only  with  what  may  be  obvious  to  the  simplest 
believer.    He  cannot  dispute  that  Jesus  lived  a  perfect 
life,  that  in  so  doing  He  broke  the  sinful  habit  of  the 
world,  that  this  involved  a  tremendous  effort,  that  this 
effort,  measured  by  His  sufferings,  cost  Him  His  life. 
He  cannot  deny  that  the  law  of  habit  is  a  condition  of 
progress,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God, 
that  it  is  operative  in  evil  conduct  as  well  as  in  good, 
that  it  expresses  the  Divine  approval  and  reward  of  the 
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man  who  struggles  to  do  well  but  that  it  also  expresses 
the  Divine  condemnation  and  punishment  of  the  evil- 
doer. He  sees  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
constancy  which  maintains  at  once  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  the  continuity  of  society. 

So  he  finds  himself  shut  up  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  Jesus,  in  breaking  through  the  world's  habit  of  sin, 
and  slain  by  the  strength  of  its  persistency,  was  really 
undergoing  a  necessary  infliction  of  the  will  of  God. 
He  was  bearing  the  penal  judgment  of  God  on  the  world's 
sin.  This  statement  will  naturally  be  regarded  by  more 
fimdamental  investigators  as  shallow  and  superficial. 
Yet  so  long  as  its  cogency  is  admitted,  and  the  conclusion 
secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plain  man,  his  mind 
may  be  prepared  for  the  profound  arguments  of  the  more 
abstruse  theologian. 

The  conclusion,  however  arrived  at,  was  indisputably 
accepted  by  Our  Lord  Himself.  Beyond  all  controversy, 
He  regarded  His  death  as  a  necessity  imposed  upon  Him 
by  the  will  of  the  Father.  It  was  an  expression  of  the 
Divine  purpose  revealed  to  His  mind  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  the  pouring  out  of  His  life,  He  saw  "the 
blood  of  the  Covenant" — ^the  outflow  of  a  peace  offering 
to  the  Father.  "Not  My  will,  but  Thme,  be  done"— 
in  these  words  the  death  on  the  Cross  is  recognized  and 
accepted  as  the  Will  of  God.  It  was  the  Cup  which 
His  Father  had  given  Him  to  drink. 

This  fact  transforms  the  Deed  of  Christ  from  a  mere 
victory  over  the  world  into  a  sacrifice  unto  God.  It 
was  indeed  submission  to  the  Will  of  God  which  ensured 
the  victory  over  the  world.  The  Will  that  broke  the 
might  of  the  social  habit  of  the  world,  by  absolute  sur- 
render to  the  exacting  Will  of  the  Father,  became  the 
channel  of  Divine  life  and  power  to  all  who  follow  Him. 

Even  in  the  humble  walks  of  ordinary  human  life, 
one  sees  how  submission  to  the  loftier  Will  at  once  en- 
nobles and  reinforces  the  act  of  heroic  will.    The  soldier 
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who  dies  in  winning  his  country's  battk,  the  fireman  who 
falls  into  the  furnace  of  flame  from  which  he  has  just 
rescued  a  child,  the  engine  driver  who  saves  the  train 
by  sticking  to  his  post  in  a  bath  of  scalding  death,  find 
their  highest  inspiration,  as  their  dying  words  often  at- 
test, in  the  thought  of  Duty.  Not  the  glory  ci  victory, 
not  the  applause  of  the  press,  not  even  the  lives  that 
are  saved,  but  Duty  is  the  commanding  motive.  In 
the  warmer  and  truer  language  of  religion.  Duty  is  but 
the  Will  of  God,  and  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives  at 
the  conunand  of  Duty  are  offering  them  up  as  a  veritable 
sacrifice  to  God.  And  thereby  every  other  motive  is 
sublimed  and  intensified  in  dynamic  value.  Monica, 
enduring  a  daily  crucifixion  from  the  profligacy  and 
faithlessness  of  her  husband,  bearing  it  not  as  an  arbi- 
trary and  iniquitous  infliction  of  an  evil  man  but  as  the 
demand  of  conjugal  fidelity  which  she  knew  to  be  the 
Will  of  the  Highest:  the  father  of  the  prodigal,  who  will 
not  cast  off  his  reprobate  son,  but  in  the  continuous 
sorrow  of  his  fatherheart  owns  the  Will  of  the  Supreme 
Father:  the  man  who  will  not  renounce  a  dissolute  and 
unworthy  friend  because  he  recognizes  in  the  bond  of 
friendship  the  imperative  of  the  Divine  Lover:  the  patriot 
who  loves  his  country  too  well  to  spare  her  passionate 
denunciation  and  pleading  entreaty  in  the  hour  of  her 
shameful  wrongdoing,  and  acknowledges  in  the  national 
odium  and  maybe  mortal  persecution  which  he  en- 
counters none  other  than  the  awful  but  sublime  sentence 
of  the  Ruler  of  Nations:  the  lover  of  his  kind  who  lays 
down  his  very  life  in  winning  some  vast  reform  for  the 
elevation  and  easement  of  the  downtrodden  and  hunger- 
smitten,  and  yet  who  rises  above  all  the  chafe  and  fret 
and  sense  of  bafflement  by  discerning  that  he  is  called 
of  God  to  suffer:  all  these  servants  and  helpers  of  mankind 
are  transformed  from  victims  into  victors,  from  mere 
sufferers  into  saviours.  Their  resolute  acceptance  of  the 
awful  decree  of  God  makes  them  not  merely  instruments 
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of   change  but  channels   of  the  revolutionary   power 
of  God. 

These  lower  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  life  may  help  us 
to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  Great  Deed  accomplished  on 
the  Cross.  As  a  victory  over  the  world,  it  was  the 
unique  dynamic  act  of  human  history.  As  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Father,  it  becomes  infinitely  more  potent.  ^^Christ 
crucified"  is  none  other  than  "the  power  of  God.'*  So 
flows  into  the  lives  of  those  who  yield  their  wills  to  Him 
the  emancipative  force  which  transforms  human  in- 
ability into  an  ability  created  by  God. 
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The  Unexplored  Factor  in  the 

Gospel 

By  T.  R.  Glover, 
St.  JohrCa  College^  Cambridge. 

It  is  a  commonplace  with  those  who  take  literature 
seriously  that  what  is  to  reach  the  heart  must  come  from 
the  heart;  and  the  maxim  may  be  applied  conversely — 
that  what  has  reached  a  heart  has  come  from  a  heart, — 
that  what  continues  to  reach  the  heart  among  strange 
peoples,  in  distant  lands,  after  long  ages,  has  come  from 
a  heart  of  no  common  build.  The  Anglo-Saxon  boy  is  at 
home  in  the  Odyssey^  and  when  he  is  a  man — ^if  he  has 
had  the  luck  to  be  guided  into  classical  paths — ^he  finds 
himself  in  the  Aeneid;  and  from  this  certain  things  are 
deduced  about  the  makers  of  those  poems — ^that  they 
knew  Ufe,  looked  on  it  with  bright,  keen  eyes,  loved  it, 
and  lived  it  over  again  as  they  shaped  it  into  verse. 
But  it  is  rather  to  the  first  three  Gospels  that  I  wish  to 
turn  at  this  moment.  Here  are  books  with  a  more 
world-wide  range  than  Homer  or  Virgil,  translated  again 
and  again,  from  the  first  century  of  their  existence  on 
to  the  latest,  and  then  more  than  ever — ^into  all  sorts  of 
tongues,  to  reach  men  all  over  the  globe;  and  that  pur- 
pose they  have  achieved.  They  have  done  it  not  so  much 
for  the  literary  graces  of  the  translators  or  even  of  the 
original  authors,  though,  at  least  in  one  case,  perhaps  in 
two,  these  were  more  considerable  than  is  sometimes 
allowed.  That  the  Gospels  owe  their  appeal  to  the  re- 
corded sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord,  is  our  natural 
way  of  putting  it  today;  but,  if  for  "our  Lord"  we  put 
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a  plainer  description  more  congenial  to  the  day  when  the 
Gospels  were  written,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  realize  the  significance  of  the  world-wide  appeal  of 
his  words.  Thus  and  thus,  then,  spoke  a  mere  pro- 
vincial— ^a  man  who  (though  far  less  conspicuous  and 
interesting)  came  from  the  region  of  Meleager  and  Philo- 
demos — ^not  from  their  town  of  Gadara,  nor  precisely 
from  their  district,  but  from  somewhere  near  them  on 
the  map. 

He  has  won  the  hearts  of  men — that  is  obvious.  Then, 
taking  our  canon  (which  proves  to  be  his  also),  what,  we 
must  ask,  was  the  heart  from  which  came  this  incredible 
power  and  reach  of  appeal?  "Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  he  said;  and  he  amplified 
it  by  his  insistence  on  the  weight  of  the  idle  word,  the 
unstudied  and  spontaneous  expression  or  ejaculation, — 
the  reflex,  in  our  phrase — ^which  gives  the  real  clue  to 
the  man's  inner  nature,  and  deeper  mind,— which  "jus- 
tifies "  him  or  "condemns  "  him.  The  irtpCaaevfUL  of  the  heart 
— its  natural  and  inevitable  overflow — shows  more  de- 
cisively  than  anything  else,  he  suggests,  the  quality  of 
the  spring  in  its  depths.  Here  is  a  suggestion  which  we 
find  true  in  ordinary  life — ^in  the  study  of  literature;  and 
if  we  turn  it  back  upon  its  author,  he  at  least  will  not 
complain,  and  we  shall  perhaps  gain  a  new  sense  of  his 
significance,  by  approaching  him  at  a  new  angle,  from  an 
outlook  not  perhaps  much  frequented.  If  he  too  spoke 
**out  of  the  overflow  of  his  heart'* — and  we  can  believe 
it  when  we  think  of  the  freshness  and  spontaneity  with 
which  he  spoke — of  what  nature  and  of  what  depth 
was  that  heart?  We  can  believe  very  well  that  much  that 
was  unforgettable  in  his  speech  to  others,  he  forgot 
himself; — ^they  would  remember,  could  not  help  remem- 
bering, what  he  said;  but  he — no!  he  said  it  and  moved 
on,  keeping  no  register  of  his  own  utterances,  and  perhaps 
not  careful,  as  smaller  people  are,  of  the  form  and  turn 
of  his  speech.    Certainly  he  gave  his  followers  the  rule 
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not  to  study  their  language.  Whether  he  consciously  had 
thought  it  all  out  or  not,  we  can  see  the  value  of  the 
rule  and  how  it  fits  in  with  his  way  of  life,  and  saf^uards 
it.  Under  such  a  rule  speech  will  not  be  stereotyped,  no 
set  form  of  words  will  impose  itself  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  thought,  the  mind  can  and  will  move  of  itself, 
unhampered,  and  when  the  mind  moves  so,  it  commonly 
breaks  new  ground,  and  handles  new  things.  This,  we 
may  conjecture,  was  his  own  rule.  Not  to  be  careful  of 
the  form  of  our  speech  means  for  most  of  us  slovenli- 
ness; but  a  man  who  thinks  in  earnest,  who  takes  truth 
seriously,  will  not  speak  in  a  slovenly  way,  even  when 
his  language  is  unstudied.  With  his  eye  on  his  object, 
his  instinct  for  fact  will  keep  his  language  pure  and  true. 

From  the  words  of  Jesus  we  have  to  work  back  to  the 
type  of  mind  from  which  they  come.  There  is  always 
danger  in  such  a  task — one's  own  mind  may  not  be  large 
enough,  not  various,  quick  and  sympathetic  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  apprehend  the  man  we  study.  How  much 
greater  the  danger  here!  And,  again,  when  we  study  a 
great  nature  from  one  point  of  view,  there  is  the  risk  of 
forgetting  all  the  other  points  of  view  from  which  it  may 
be  studied.  Here,  for  the  moment,  we  have  to  study 
Jesus  in  one  phase  of  his  human  activity.  Will  the 
reader  please  understand,  once  for  all,  that  this  isolation 
of  one  aspect  of  our  Lord's  activity  must  not  be  taken 
to  imply  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  said? 

Jesus  was  a  teacher,  but  without  the  teacher's  jargon. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  taught  ^'as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes" — that  he  did 
not  deal  in  quotations.  The  Old  Testament  he  did  quote 
now  and  then,  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  used  it 
in  his  own  way — struck  right  to  the  heart  of  the  passage 
and  got  its  real  significance,  but  used  it  rather  as  illus- 
tration than  as  warrant  or  authority.  He  ^'had  au- 
thority," and  he  got  it  for  himself,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by.    On  the  other  hand  he  is  quite  free  from  anything 
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like  our  modem  way  of  declining  upon  abstract  nouns. 
He  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  told  his  disciples  to  "re- 
construct the  personality"  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
went  nor  to  study  their  "mentality"  or  anything  of  the 
kind.    And  yet  he  managed  to  convey  ideas. 

Our  first  point  may  be  best  reached  by  a  comparison 
of  two  Old  Testament  prophets.  Ezekiel  "puts  forth  a 
riddle  and  speaks  a  parable,"  and  begins  so: 

A  great  ea^Ie  with  great  wings  and  long  pinions,  full  of  feathers, 
which  had  divers  colours,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the  top 
of  the  cedar:  he  cropped  off  the  topmost  of  the  young  twigs  thereof, 
and  carried  it  into  a  land  of  traffic;  he  set  it  in  a  city  of  merchants. 
He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  planted  it  in  a  fruitful  soil;  he 
placed  it  beside  many  waters;  he  set  it  as  a  willow  tree  (17:  2-5). 

No  doubt  Ezekiel,  if  he  had  been  questioned,  knew 
as  well  as  we  that  eagles  do  not  do  such  things,  but  that 
did  not  matter  to  him.  Contrast  this  attitude  to  nature 
with  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  passage  about  the  drought 
will  serve: 

^ Their  nobles  send  their  little  ones  to  the  waters:  they  come  to  the 
pits,  and  find  no  water;  they  return  with  their  vessels  empty:  they 
are  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  cover  their  heads.  Because  of 
the  ground  which  is  chapt,  for  that  no  rain  hath  been  in  the  land, 
the  plowmen  are  ashamed,  they  cover  their  heads.  Yea,  the  hind 
also  in  the  field  calveth,  and  forsaketh  her  young,  because  there  is 
no  grass.  And  the  wild  asses  stand  on  the  bare  heights,  they  pant 
for  air  like  jackak;  their  eyes  fail,  because  there  is  no  herbage 
(14:8-6). 

Again  and  again  Jeremiah  goes  to  actual  living  nature 
— ^he  might  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  been  told  how 
often  he  illustrates  his  thought  from  bird  and  beast  and 
country  life — ^but  always  with  a  certain  precision  and 
sympathy.  The  actual  is  all  he  wants;  he  does  not  re- 
construct. Bird  and  beast  with  him  are  real  bird  and  real 
beast — ^not  heraldic,  not  fabulous,  but  just  such  as  he 
had  seen  and  known  in  a  boy's  country  life. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  we  find  the  same  faith- 
fulness to  living  nature — 

The  earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Rememberable  things  {Prdude  i,  586). 
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Nature  is  enough  for  Jesus  as  for  Jeremiah;  she  needs  no 
remodelling — she  will  do  as  she  is,  she  is  just  splendid 
and  lovable  and  true,  and  slides  into  his  mind  whenever 
he  is  deeply  moved.    Think  of  all  the  parables  he  draws 
from  Nature, — ^the  similes,  the  metaphors,  the  illustra- 
tions; every  one  of  them  will  bear  examination  and  mean 
more  as  we  get  into  it.    The  heraldic  eagle  of  Ezeldel 
serves  a  purpose;  the  real  bird  and  beast  of  Jesus  less 
immediately  and  bluntly  convey  any  single  and  selected 
meaning,  but  they  have  the  deeper  and  more  eternal 
significance  of  the  real  things  which  God  made — ^they 
are  more  suggestive  and  more  sympathetic  the  better 
you  know  them.    God's  eagle,  or  vulture,  with  its  taste 
for  carrion,  takes  us  further  than  any  bird  that  painters 
have  drawn  with  many  colours.    The  lost  sheep  is  just 
a  sheep — if  it  were  not,  what  (for  instance)  would  be 
the  use  to  anybody  of  an  imaginary  shepherd  carrying 
a  sham  sheep?     Who  could  rejoice  with  an  imitation 
shepherd — or  with  a  real  one  who  sought  and  found  and 
carried  on  his  shoulder  a  papier-m&ch6  sheep,  for  in- 
stance?    An  artificial  hen,  like    a   cuckoo-clock  from 
Switzerland,  clucking  to  wooden  chickens — ^no!  no!    All 
these  things  are  real  to  Jesus,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah,  he  may  not  have  noticed  how  fond  he  was  of 
them. 

There  is  the  same  truth  and  naturalness  about  his 
pictures  of  industry,  outdoor  and  indoor — it  is  always 
real  people  doing  real  things,  with  their  minds  on  their 
work  and  "doing  it  quite.'*  The  man  with  his  hand  on 
the  plough,  if  he  is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — if 
he  is  a  man  you  could  by  any  chance  place  there  and 
find  a  niche  for  in  it — ^has  no  time  to  be  a  parable;  he 
has  just  got  to  plough  and  keep  at  it.  The  woman  in- 
doors sweeping  and  looking  for  her  lost  coin  was  a  real 
woman  with  a  real  broom  and  she  was  not  hunting  an 
imaginary  coin; — she  may  have  been  Mary,  for  it  was 
certainly  Mary  whom  Jesus  saw  putting  leaven  into 
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three  measures  of  meal,  and  he  helped  to  eat  the  bread; 
it  was  real  enough,  or  his  little  brothers  and  sisters 
would  have  been  heard — ^you  cannot  feed  real  children 
on  stones,  as  Jesus  said,  and  a  real  father  does  not  want 
to. — ^Why  should  he  be  so  literal?  Why  must  he  always 
keep  so  close  to  the  real?  The  reality  of  the  thing  some- 
times gives  enormous  force  to  his  irony — ^the  Pharisee 
polishing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  leaving  the  inside 
with  its  dirt  and  its  germs  uncleaned.  It  is  the  mixture 
of  sheer  realism  with  the  absurdity  that  gives  it  its 
force,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  carefully  strains 
out  the  gnat — ^you  can  see  him  doing  it — and  then  (in  a 
wild  flight  of  fancy)  swallows  a  camel  whole  and  never 
feels  it  going  down.  Here  he  leaves  the  real; — does  he? 
It  is  just  because  he  keeps  so  close  to  the  real,  that  the 
hiUBOur  and  the  irony  are  so  vivid  and  so  true. 

Now  let  us  leave  his  pictures  of  the  actual  for  some 
more  imaginative.  One  or  two  of  them,  if  a  modern 
word  and  homely  (in  the  English  sense)  may  be  allowed, 
are  quite  "creepy.**  And  here  too  is  the  same  gift  of 
seeing  what  he  describes.  A  house — and  creeping  back 
to  it  comes  a  thing  of  evil,  a  strange  being  with  signs  of 
travel  and  fatigue  upon  it,  of  days  in  the  wilderness  and 
dry  places.  Up  to  the  window  it  comes — stealthily  and 
horribly — "keeks  in** — then,  in  a  flash,  grasps  the  situa- 
tion— ^the  house  is  furnished  and  cosy  and  comfortable, 
and  empty — and  the  evil  thing  is  gone  in  a  moment; 
but  now  it  comes  back,  and  in  such  company!  And  the 
last  state  of  that  house  is  worse  than  the  first,  as  we 
can  well  believe.  Is  this  leaving  the  real?  "Yes,**  says 
one  man.  "No,**  says  another,  in  a  tone  that  is  graver, 
and  speaking  slowly,  "it*s  real  enough;  it*s  my  story.** 
Or  again — ^there  comes  a  funeral  procession,  a  bier  with 
a  dead  man  on  it,  "wound  in  a  linen-cloth,**  "bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes** — ^a  common  enough 
sight;  but  who  are  carrying  him — ^those  silent  awful 
figures  moving  swiftly  and  steadily  along  with  their 
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burden?  They  are  dead — swathed  and  bound  like  him- 
self,— ^the  dead  burying  the  dead.  Here  again  we  have 
that  wonderful  faculty  of  seeing  the  thing,  that  gives 
their  quality  to  the  pictures  from  Nature,  but  applied 
here  to  another  order  of  things. 

We  now  pass  to  a  curious  group  of  pictures,  as  to  which 
every  man  must  decide  for  himself  how  far  they  are 
what  he  would  call  real,  whatever  he  may  mean  by  it. 
They  suggest  vision,  rather  in  the  psychologist's  sense 
of  Uie  word;  but  they  may  at  the  same  time  belong 
to  the  imaginative  group.  Whichever  way  it  is,  there 
is  the  same  gift  of  "picture-seeing**  in  them  that  we 
have  found  in  the  other  classes.  Three  times  at  least 
Jesus  gives  pictures  of  Satan.  At  the  temptation  Satan 
''in  a  moment  of  time"  (Luke 4: 5)  shows  him  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them — and  the  ad- 
verbial clause  is  as  significant  as  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
It  illuminates  his  mind  for  us  in  a  very  important  phase 
of  it.  We  ought  to  have  been  able  to  guess  without  it 
that  he  saw  things  instantly  and  in  a  flash — ^that  they 
stood  out  for  him  in  outline  and  colour  and  movement 
there  and  then.  That  is  plain,  as  we  study  them,  in  the 
parables  drawn  from  nature,  and  here  it  is  confirmed. 
The  rest  of  the  scene  comes,  one  may  guess,  from  memories 
of  Herod  and  other  personages  with  retinues  seen  on  the 
trunk  road  near  Nazareth — and  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
these  impressed  him,  for  they  recur,  even  to  the  clothes, 
of tener  than  we  should  have  expected  in  the  fragments  of 
his  talk  that  survive  for  us.  "I  was  seeing  Satan  fallen 
from  heaven,**  he  says  to  the  disciples  on  their  return 
from  their  first  preaching  expedition — what  the  im- 
perfect tense  in  the  first  verb  implies,  I  do  not  yet  see; 
the  aorist  participle  surely  fits  in  with  "in  a  moment  of 
time.**  Is  it  vision, — or  an  imaginative  picture  of  what 
that  preaching  expedition  had  meant?  In  any  case,  it 
is  a  picture  seen,  and  given  again  in  a  sentence  of  the 
shortest.     Lastly,   at  the  end,  Jesus  tells  Peter  that 
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Satan  "pushed  to  get  you  (pi.)  for  the  asking,"  but  "I 
prayed  for  thee"— ^  picture  not  unlike  those  in  Job  and 
in  Zechariah  where  Satan  plays  a  part.  Again,  is  it 
vision,  or  an  imaginative  picture  of  the  soul  in  peril,  the 
reality  of  the  danger,  the  forces  that  contend  before 
God,  and  (by  implication,  thank  God!)  the  victory  of 
the  prayers  of  Jesus? 

Finally,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  many  parables 
and  pictures  and  sayings  which  put  God  Himself  before 
us.  Two  must  serve  here — ^the  picture  of  God  keeping 
count  of  the  little  birds  in  the  nest  and  missing  the  one 
that  falls  out,  and  the  story  of  the  incredible  creditor 
who  forgives  his  debtors  with  such  a  grace  and  charm 
{ixupbaro)  that  they  do  not  hate  him  for  the  favour  he 
does  but  love  him,  and  (I  believe  it  would  follow  if  we 
had  some  more  of  the  story)  pay  him  the  debt  in  the  long 
run  and  love  him  more  than  ever  for  the  way  in  which 
he  takes  it.  When  one  studies  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
God  somehow  becomes  real  and  delightful,  in  a  most 
wonderful  way. 

So  far  we  have  been  taking  instances  of  the  actual 
way  in  which  Jesus  does  things,  how  (in  our  phrase)  he 
handles  his  material,  what  he  sees  of  it,  what  he  makes 
of  it.  And  now,  for  modem  people  cannot  keep  away 
very  long  from  abstract  nouns — such  faithful  disciples 
are  we  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  of  Cicero — let 
us  try  to  sum  up  the  qualities  of  mind  that  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  manner  of  speech  which  we  have  been 
considering.  We  may  begin  with  the  very  close  ob- 
servation that  underlies  all  the  scenes  from  nature,  an 
observation  that  needs  no  note  book,  that  is  hardly  con- 
scious of  itself.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  happy  type  of 
person  who  sees  without  looking — and  sees  aright,  too, 
and  yet  we  never  saw  him  look.  How  is  it  done?  The 
opening  books  of  The  Prelude  will  give  us  a  clue  to  this 
as  well  as  anything  else.  There  it  is,  however — one  man 
looks  and  misses,  the  other  sees  without  noticing  and  sur- 
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prises  us  by  what  he  has  captured — and  does  not  realize 
yet  what  he  has  done.  It  is  ^^by  peculiar  grace/'  Just 
this  faculty  we  find  in  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  it  is  not  a  thing  merely  to  be  registered  and  laid  by. 
With  it  goes  habitually  a  deeper  sympathy  than  most 
of  us  know.  To  be  brief,  the  study  of  Wordsworth's 
mind  will  help  us  materially  to  understand  this  aspect  of 
Jesus.  Observation  and  sympathy — ^the  quick  look  that 
sees  in  a  flash — ^vivid  imagination  and  humour;  they  are 
all  among  his  gifts  and  faculties;  and  above  all  a  unique 
instinct  for  going  to  the  real  and  basing  himself  on  the 
real — and  this  gives  him  his  authority.  All  great  religious 
teachers,  all  real  leaders,  as  Carlyle  has  shown,  have 
some  such  gifts  in  greater  or  less  measure.  Why  should 
one  dwell  on  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  then? 

My  answer  is,  seriously,  this.  We  have  not  taken 
Jesus  in  earnest. 

We  know  him  as  a  figure  in  a  book,  a  Person  in  a 
dogma,  much  as  the  scribes  knew  Moses  and  Moses' 
commentators.  We  do  not  make  of  him  what  we  might. 
Here  is  a  teacher  indeed  for  modem  men.  We  must 
have  facts,  we  must  build  on  the  real.  Here  is  a  man 
who  did  it,  who  drove  his  disciples  into  the  real,  insisted 
on  the  open  mind,  the  study  of  fact,  the  fresh  keen  eye 
turned  on  the  actual  doings  of  God.  "Go  and  tell  John" 
— what?  Simply  what  you  hear  and  what  you  see. 
There  will  be  no  sign  for  the  Pharisees — why  not?  Be- 
cause people  who  are  not  serious  with  reality  never  see 
signs  at  all,  and  would  not  recognize  them  if  they  did. 
When  you  want  to  forecast  the  weather — who  can  do  it 
for  you  that  does  not  know  the  sky  and  its  signs  by  in- 
stinct? And  instinct  is  the  outcome  of  intimacy.  "Wise 
master-mariners,"  said  Pindar,  "know  the  wind  that  shall 
blow  two  days  hence,  and  are  not  wrecked  for  greed  of 
gain."  Why  cannot  men  take  things  in  earnest?  Jesus  asks. 

Now  a  step  forward  in  what  has  been  designed  for  an 
argument.    We  fail  to  make  what  we  might — ^and  what 
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we  ought — of  Jesus  for  want  of  attention.  We  are  bound, 
as  men,  in  any  case  to  grapple  with  the  highest  and 
truest  we  find;  and  we  let  it  alone.  "What  is  the  good  of 
going  to  church,  when  we  know  about  God  already?"  a 
child  asked.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  Jesus  Christ, 
and  lazily  take  theories  about  him,  sometimes  very  poor, 
thin  theories,  sometunes  great  and  splendid  theories  with 
vast  and  wonderful  histories — ^but  little  we  have  in  Jesus 
that  is  oiurs.  Any  real  movement,  any  real  awakening, 
that  is  to  come  in  the  Christian  Church  must  be  from  a 
new  contact  with  him;  and  for  us  today,  with  scientific 
and  humanistic  habits  of  mind,  Jesus  must  be  approached 
on  the  human  side.  So  far  we  are  in  the  same  position 
as  his  earliest  disciples — compelled  by  our  training  to 
come  at  Jesus  in  the  natural  way  of  friendship  and  in- 
timacy. And  then  we  find — ^if  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  set  out  is  right — ^a  type  of  mind  amazing  in  its  grasp  of 
reaUty,  whatever  the  region  in  which  it  is  occupied — 
birds,  men,  business,  the  imagination,  everywhere.  I  say 
again — ^it  is  autobiography — we  have  not  taken  Jesus  in 
earnest. 

Suppose  that  we  did  take  Jesus  in  earnest,  and  by 
strenuous  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  traditional,  by 
sympathy  and  every  other  gift  of  understanding  we  pos- 
sess, we  grappled  with  his  words  (let  us  begin  there) 
till  every  term  he  uses  gleams  and  lives  for  us  with  all 
the  wealth  of  content  and  meaning  that  he  put  into  it. 
We  should  be  beginning  then  to  reach  some  means  of 
understanding  him.  And  then,  when  we  had  grasped 
the  fact  that  he  did  use  words  with  meaning,  if  we  went 
on  to  see  what  he  really  said  about  God,  what  would 
follow?  We  use  abstract  nouns  about  God — ^providence, 
divine  goodness,  fatherhood,  and  so  on — ^he  did  not. 
What  a  guarantee  we  have  in  his  serious  and  real  use  of 
ordinary  words,  in  his  gift  for  reality,  that  when  he 
speaks  of  God,  he  means  what  he  says.  That  is  what 
we  find  so  desperately  hard  to  understand.    But  when 
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we  begin  to  take  it  in,  we  shall  be  not  far  from  the  IQng- 
dom  of  God. 

And  what  did  he  say  about  himself?  Not  very  much, 
it  may  be.  Perhaps  he  did  not  need.  So  far  as  one  can 
see,  God's  real  things  do  not  talk  about  themselves. 
You  can  miss  the  sun  day  after  day,  and  the  stars  every 
night — ^inattention  can  shut  you  off  from  the  real  in  a 
hundred  ways.  But  when  men  begin  to  be  in  earnest 
about  Jesus  Christ — well,  what  else  did  he  ask,  or  could 
he  ask?  What  happens  is,  that  they  find  in  him  more 
than  they  expected,  and  give  him  names  that  they  never 
imagined  they  could — ^and  they  do. 

There  is  of  course  another  way — ^probably  many — ^but 
one  Melanchthon  pointed  out:  ^' This  it  is  to  know 
Christ — ^not  to  contemplate  his  natures,  the  modes  of 
his  incarnation — ^but  to  receive  what  he  gives." 

The  unexplored  factor  in  the  Gospel  is  Jesus  Christ. 
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Thomas  Atkinson 

By  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

The  third  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  has 
a  permanent  place  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country. 
At  a  critical  moment  he  stood  for  peace  and  good  will 
and  Christian  unity,  based  on  mutual  confidence  and 
love,  rather  than  on  compromise  or  formal  agreements; 
and  though  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  that  position, 
yet  circumstances  seemed  to  make  the  issue  depend 
largely  on  his  action,  and  the  force  of  his  mind  and  the 
simple  greatness  of  his  character  went  a  great  way  in 
making  his  course  really  decisive  of  the  result.  That  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  came 
together  in  harmony  and  in  mutual  confidence  and  love 
in  1865,  immediately  after  the  War  between  the  States, 
was  largely  due  to  his  action.  This  may  seem  to  have 
been  of  importance  only  to  one  comparatively  small 
Christian  communion.  But  in  the  situation  of  public 
affairs  at  the  time  it  was  of  no  small  significance  in  the 
life  of  the  coimtry,  and,  in  view  of  the  present  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity,  it  assumes  even  greater 
significance  and  value.  It  was  the  great  work  of  a  great 
man,  and  justifies  us  in  seeking  to  know  something  of  his 
life  and  character. 

Real  greatness  and  goodness  are  confined  to  no  station, 
nor  are  they  wholly  unattainable  in  any  circumstances. 
But  often  they  find  no  field  for  their  proper  exercise  and 
development.  Sometimes,  however,  under  most  adverse 
conditions,  a  man  will  seize  upon  the  smallest  things  of 
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an  obscure  station  and  a  narrow  experience,  and  by  the 
force  of  an  indomitable  purpose  achieve  greatness,  moral 
and  intellectual  power  creating  opportunity  and  conmiand- 
ing  success.  And  again,  we  shall  see  a  serene  and  lofty 
nature,  moving  quietly  along  its  appointed  way,  going 
from  strength  to  stren^^,  gathering  breadth  and  depth 
and  power  in  seemingly  unconscious  and  tranquil  develop- 
ment, until  in  God*s  providence  a  great  crisis  of  danger  or 
of  opportunity  confronts  it,  and  is  bravely  met  and  ade- 
quately dealt  with: — and  the  man  is  revealed.  He  is 
indeed  happy  whose  great  endowments  of  heart  and  of 
mind  find  in  the  experience  of  life  opportunities  for  full 
development,  and  whose  highest  and  best  qualities  are 
caUed  out  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  fellows. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Thomas  Atkinson. 

Few  men  have  exerted  a  more  beneficent  influence  at 
critical  and  decisive  moments  upon  questions  vitally 
affecting  the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large.  While  yet  a  presbyter 
he  successfully  asserted  and  maintained  at  a  crucial  junc- 
ture the  just  rights  and  functions  of  the  Episcopal  order. 
He  was  himself  called  to  the  Episcopate  to  sustain  a 
Diocese  shaken  by  the  defection  and  desertion  of  its 
Bishop.  In  the  fierce  outbreak  of  civil  strife  his  serene 
spirit  and  masterful  intellect  enabled  him,  with  but  little 
sympathy  or  appreciation  even  from  his  brethren,  to  hold 
up  in  view  of  all  the  true  distinction  between  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  duties.  When  peace  was  restored,  his  voice 
brought  into  unity  the  separated  Dioceses;  and  he  stands 
forth  in  the  new  order  for  full  and  equal  privileges  to  all 
races  in  the  reunited  Church. 

The  sixth  of  eleven  children,  he  was  bom  August  6th, 
1807,  at  his  father's  place,  "Mansfield,**  in  Dinwiddie 
County,  Virginia,  near  Petersburg,  the  son  of  Robert 
Atkinson  and  Mary  Tabb  Mayo  his  wife.  His  connec- 
tions were  all  with  the  best  and  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies of  Virginia.    Singularly  happy  in  all  his  dopi^tic 
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relationships,  he  saw  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  grow  up 
to  maturity  in  mutual  affection  and  confidence,  and  all 
attain  social  and  professional  distinction  in  their  several 
spheres  of  life. 

He  was  of  an  old  Church  of  England  family,  and  was 
as  an  infant  baptized  in  that  Church,  of  which  his  parents 
continued  faithful  and  devout  members.  But  it  was  a 
day  of  great  weakness,  and  was  only  just  ceasing  to  be 
a  period  of  decay  and  disintegration,  for  the  remnant  of 
the  old  Colonial  Church  of  Virginia.  The  material 
ruin  wrought  by  the  havoc  of  the  Revolution,  the  desecra- 
tion and  destruction,  the  impoverishment  and  abandon- 
ment, of  so  many  of  its  churches  and  parishes,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  its  clergy  from  ninety-one,  at  the 
b^inning  of  that  war,  to  twenty-eight  at  the  close,  were 
in  the  end  probably  lesser  evils  than  those  which  flowed 
from  the  failure  of  its  own  members  to  realize  fully  its 
essentially  spiritual  character,  and  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  it  in  free  America  upon  any  other  basis. 
There  were  good  and  able  men  among  the  few  remaining 
clergy.  But  they  were  more  or  less  ^^ anachronisms,^^  out 
of  date,  as  we  say.  They  represented  the  ideas,  the 
methods,  the  aspirations,  of  a  past  age.  The  new  life 
which  had  stirred  the  dry  bones  of  Eighteenth  Century 
coldness  and  irreligion,  showing  itself  first  in  the  great 
Wesleyan  revival,  and  then  in  varying  forms,  mostly 
extravagant,  sometimes  violent  and  irrational,  but  a  real 
and  vital  movement  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
was  most  distasteful,  and  often  quite  incomprehensible 
and  shocking,  to  men  brought  up  on  a  religious  diet  of 
South  or  Tillotson,  of  Beveridge  and  Bull.  A  Devereux 
Jarratt  here,  and  a  Joseph  Pilmore  there,  might  show  ex- 
ceptional appreciation  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour, 
but  no  adequate  change,  or  real  adaptation  to  the  new 
situation,  could  be  expected  from  men  whose  characters 
had  been  forined,  and  their  mental  attitude  fixed,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.    And  by  the  results 
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of  that  Revolution  all  supplies  of  younger  men  and  fresh 
intelligence  had  been  cut  off  for  a  long  and  distressing 
season. 

During  this  period  of  decay,  and  then  of  slow  revival, 
the  people  of  the  old  Colonial  Church  found  themselves 
attracted  by  religious,  teachers  more  open  to  the  new 
spirit  and  necessities  of  the  times.  And  especially  were 
the  better  educated  among  them  impressed  by  the  able 
and  spiritually-minded  Presbyterian  divines  of  that  day. 
In  the  Colonial  parishes  the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book 
had  been  but  imperfectly  followed,  and  were  therefore 
imperfectly  known,  and  often  but  little  appreciated. 
Eloquent  preaching  was  more  esteemed  than  reverent  wor- 
ship. The  conditions  of  American  life  hardly  allowed  a 
consistent  following  of  the  devotional  system  of  the  Prayer 
.  Book  in  its  entirety.  A  missionary  of  the  S.P.G.,  who 
had  to  serve  half  a  dozen  scattered  churches  and  chapels, 
could  not  carry  out  the  prescribed  services  in  any  of 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  even  the  most  loyal  members  of  the  Church 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  had  but  a  slight  hold  upon 
its  principles  and  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  its 
ways. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  this  sad  condition 
when  Robert  Atkinson,  of  "Mansfield,"  was  bringing  up 
his  notable  family  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  At  this 
time  two  able,  eloquent  and  godly  Presbyterian  ministers, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Rice  and  the  Rev.  Benj.  H.  Rice,  ex- 
ercised a  wide  influence  throughout  Virginia  and  the 
neighbouring  States.  Robert  Atkinson,  though  a  faith- 
ful communicant  of  his  old  parish,  frequently  attended 
with  his  family  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Benj.  H.  Rice, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Petersburg.  Three 
of  his  six  sons,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rice,  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  became  in  time  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers.    Some  of  the  daughters  abo  be- 
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came  Presbyterians  under  the  same  influence.  This 
domestic  situation  was  not  without  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  Bishop.  His  close  and  intimate 
contact  and  experience  with  a  divergent  form  of  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  and  character,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
into  clearer  consciousness  those  elements  of  religious 
truth  which  retained  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  his  opening 
heart  and  mind.  And  also  the  experience  of  religious 
differences,  in  a  family  circle  where  mutual  love  and  con- 
fidence remained  unbroken  and  undisturbed,  must  have 
had  no  small  part  in  producing  that  breadth  of  sympathy, 
serenity  of  temper,  and  just  discrimination  in  judgment, 
which  were  among  the  most  notable  quaUties  of  his  char- 
acter. 

He  was  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va., 
with  high  distinction  in  1825,  and  having  studied  under 
that  very  eminent  lawyer.  Judge  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  About  the 
same  time  he  married,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  on 
a  plantation  in  Lunenburg  County,  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  South  at 
that  day  for  eminent  professional  men  thus  to  combine 
country  and  professional  life.  The  South  was  still 
almost  wholly  rural  in  its  ideals  and  tastes.  And  so 
young  Mr.  Atkinson  lived  on  his  plantation,  as  long  as 
he  continued  at  the  bar,  directing  the  labour  of  his  slaves, 
and  administering  his  domestic  affairs  in  the  intervals 
between  the  terms  of  Court. 

He  was  not  a  rich  man.  Few  Southern  planters  of 
that  day  were  very  rich.  Their  most  valuable  possessions 
were  their  slaves,  and  of  all  forms  of  wealth  this  was  prob- 
ably the  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temptations  of 
wealth.  The  net  pecuniary  returns  from  slave  labour 
were  small;  and  in  the  care  of  their  slaves  were  involved 
duties  and  obligations  not  to  be  avoided  by  upright  and 
conscientious  men.  The  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  slaves  developed  habits  of  command  and  a  kind 
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of  masterfulness  of  character,  but  also  gave  them  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  tended  to  make  them  serious  and 
earnest  men.  They  were  as  a  rule  simple  in  their  habits, 
robust  and  hardy,  living  much  out  of  doors  and  on  horse- 
back, interested  in  public  affairs,  and  responsive  to  all 
community  obligations  whether  social  or  charitable.  It 
is  a  fact  not  commonly  remembered  that  the  Virginia 
gentleman  of  the  first  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
was  ver>'  near  to  being  an  abolitionist.  An  effort  about 
1830  to  enact  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Vir- 
ginia  is  said  to  have  failed  by  only  one  vote;  and  that  it 
failed  was  due  to  the  infinite  complexities  and  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  These  efforts  commanded  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  our  young  Lunenburg  planter  and  lawyer; 
and  eventually  he  freed  all  his  own  slaves,  who  were  will- 
ing to  remove  to  a  free  State,  keeping  only  such  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  Virginia  as  his  slaves  to  becoming  free 
in  a  strange  community.  He  was  conscientiously  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  Providence  had  made  dei>endent  on  him,  and 
felt  quite  sure  that  they  were  in  a  better  condition  in 
Virginia  as  slaves  than  as  free  negroes  in  a  slave  State. 
He  had  no  scruples  as  to  holding  slaves  in  the  South  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind  and  the  sanity  of  his  judgment,  in 
these  opening  years  of  his  manhood,  made  him  equally 
opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those  who  would  plunge 
the  country  into  strife  and  bloodshed  in  a  violent  and 
premature  effort  to  abolish  slavery,  without  regard  to 
law  or  justice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  would 
perpetuate  slavery  at  the  cost  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

His  natural  solidity  of  character  and  clarity  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  vision,  were  strengthened  and  developed 
by  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Common  Law,  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  which,  however  lacking  in  the  theoreti- 
cal symmetry  and  logical  consistency  of  the  Civil  Law, 
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was  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  free  and 
self-governing  people,  as  tending  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
personal  independence  and  self-reliance  in  the  individual, 
combined  with  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  for 
the  common  interests  of  all.  It  was  not  doubted  by  any 
who  knew  him  that  his  talents  specially  fitted  him  for 
success  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  Law ;  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  it  wfis  a  common  thought  to  all  lawyers  who 
heard  him  preach,  that  a  great  advocate  and  a  noble  judge 
had  been  lost  to  the  profession. 

Warmed  by  the  diffusive  love  and  piety  of  Richard  Chan- 
ning  Moore,  and  stimulated  by  the  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual vigour  of  William  Meade,  his  successor,  the  old  Church 
m  Virginia  was  putting  on  new  strength;  and,  among 
others  of  the  best  of  her  sons,  Thomas  Atkinson  found  his 
heart  turned  toward  the  Holy  Ministry.  He  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Moore,  Deacon  in  1836,  and  Priest  in  1837,  and 
served  during  his  Diaconate  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Nor- 
folk, and  then  for  six  years  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Lynch- 
burg. 

But  it  was  not  in  his  native  State  that  he  was  to  find 
his  real  work.  He  had  come  into  the  Ministry  with  well- 
defined  convictions  as  to  the  doctrinal  and  historical 
position  of  the  Church,  and  not  with  a  mere  sentiment 
in  favour  of  its  worship  and  polity.  His  early  and  famil- 
iar contact  with  the  vigorous  Calvinism  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterians  had  given  him  a  clear  view  of  his  own  con- 
victions, and  he  had  thoroughly  examined  his  theological 
foundations.  His  legal  studies  had  opened  to  him,  in 
their  connection  with  the  development  of  English  insti- 
tutions, the  essential  continuity  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America  with  the  historical  Church  of 
England,  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  ages. 
He  had  come  to  be  a  Churchman  of  very  distinct  prin- 
ciples, principles  somewhat  different  from  those  then 
current  in  Virginia.  With  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Cobbs,  of 
Petersburg,  he  represented  the  working  of  a  new  spirit  in 
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the  old  Diocese.  But  in  1843  he  became  rector  of  St 
Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Mary- 
land his  clear  view  of  essential  principles,  his  sound 
judgment,  and  vigour  of  intellectual  leadership,  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence,  and  made  him  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  Church,  and  so  recognized  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  Maryland,  as  in  all  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  es- 
pecially where  the  Church  of  England  had  recdlved 
legal  recognition  and  support,  the  lack  of  Bishops  had 
produced  practical  Congregationalism  in  parochial  ad- 
ministration, and  it  was  very  difficult,  when  Dioceses 
had  been  organized  and  Bishops  consecrated,  to  bring  the 
parishes  into  any  really  Episcopal  methods  of  government. 
Natural  conservatism  and  suspicion  of  an  unaccustomed 
authority  combined  to  resist  any  change.  The  Diocese 
of  South  Carolina  came  into  union  with  the  General 
Convention,  with  an  express  proviso,  that  no  Bishop 
should  be  established  in  that  State.  And  when  the 
first  Bishop  was  elected  it  was  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  having  a  Bishop  who  could  ordain  men  to  the  Ministry, 
so  that  the  Diocese  might  withdraw  from  union  with  the 
other  Dioceses,  as  it  would  not  consent  that  the  House  of 
Bishops  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies  in  legislation.  And  Bishop  Smith  had  not 
even  a  seat  in  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
except  as  a  delegate  elected  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Philip' Sy  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  the  rector. 

Before  1850,  however,  the  general  intelligence  and 
loyalty  of  Churchmen,  had  to  a  very  great  extent  reme- 
died these  early  difficulties,  but  there  remained  in  many 
quarters  a  rooted  reluctance  to  recognize  any  kind  of 
Episcopal  authority,  even  of  a  purely  pastoral  character, 
within  the  parish.  This  contention  culminated,  and  issue 
was  joined  on  the  question,  in  the  Diocesan  Convention  of 
Maryland  in  1850.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Bish- 
op Whittingham  had  been  developing  something  like 
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a  real  Episcopal  polity,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
his  clergy  and  people.  But  his  modest  and  wholly  just 
and  lawful  exercise  of  Episcopal  functions  in  his  visita- 
tions was  met,  especially  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  eminent 
rectors  of  large  parishes  in  the  Diocese,  by  strong  and 
determined  opposition,  which  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
the  Bishop  could  administer  a  sacrament,  or  preach,  or  so 
much  as  read  the  scriptures,  in  a  parish  Church,  except 
by  the  permission  of  the  rector.  In  the  final  and  decisive 
conflict  over  this  question  in  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
Dr.  Atkinson  was  the  able  leader  of  those  who  sustained 
the  rights  of  the  Episcopate.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  question  he  presented  to 
the  Convention,  and  eloquently  and  successfully  supported 
in  the  ensuing  debate,  a  report  in  which  the  questions  at 
issue  were  most  ably,  temperately,  and  lucidly  discussed. 
With  sound  judicial  discrimination  he  passed  by  the 
minutiae  of  canonical  and  rubrical  regulations,  and  based 
his  argument  upon  those  underlying  principles,  which  the 
Canons  and  rubrics  everywhere  recognize  and  iUustrate; 
and,  while  carefully  safeguarding  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  local  clergy,  he  showed  how  the  Episcopal 
function  has  its  proper  exercise  in  parochial  and  pastoral 
ministrations,  no  less  than  in  diocesan  administration  and 
government.  This  report  was  adopted  in  the  Conven- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  went  far  towards 
settling  the  question  in  all  the  other  Dioceses  through- 
out the  country.  But  that  no  uncertainty  might  longer 
remain  in  so  important  a  matter,  the  Convention  pre- 
pared a  Memorial  to  the  General  Convention  of  1850, 
asking  for  definite  action  by  that  body.  Tlxis  Memorial 
gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  and  animated  contest  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  in  which  Dr.  Atkinson  led  the  debate 
in  support  of  the  Memorial.  The  result  may  be  seen  in 
a  canon  enacted  by  that  General  Convention,  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  the  Bishop  to  exercise  his  proper  pastoral 
function  in  visitations  to  the  congregations  of  his  Diocese. 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  been  twice  chosen  Bishop  of 
Indiana,  first  in  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  but  felt  con- 
strained to  decline  in  both  cases. 

On  October  17th,  1853,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  as  successor  of  Bishop 
Ives,  who  had  become  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Earlier  in  the  same  year  he  would  have  been 
chosen  as  Bishop  by  the  Convention  in  South  Carolina, 
but  for  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  member  of  that  Con- 
vention, saying  that  if  it  came  to  an  issue  between  slavery 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  should  favour  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  His  declination  of  the  election  to 
Indiana  in  1846  was  because  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  violence  of  the  abolition  sentiment  in  that  State.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  the  singular  position  of  having  failed  of  an 
election  in  South  Carolina,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
favourable  to  slavery,  and  of  having  declined  the  election 
in  Indiana  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  opposed  to  it. 
In  both  cases  he  preferred  his  honest  freedom  of  mind  to 
the  honourable  advancement  within  his  reach. 

The  critical  situation  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  duty.  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  like 
himself  a  Virginian,  and  at  one  time  also  a  resident  of 
Lunenburg  County,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Dio- 
cese in  those  religious  and  ecclesiastical  principles  to  which 
his  own  convictions  so  strongly  adhered.  Bishop  Ives 
had  begun  his  work  along  the  same  lines.  His  defection 
had  discredited  his  own  early  teaching,  and  had  made 
people  suspicious  of  even  the  well-settled  principles  of 
the  Church.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
action,  not  that  others  were  expected  to  follow  him,  for 
before  his  departure  from  the  Diocese  he  had  almost 
entirely  dissipated  his  personal  influence  even  upon  those 
who  stood  nearest  to  him,  but  it  was  feared  that  the 
depression  and  discouragement  of  the  people  would 
greatly  hinder  the  efforts  of  his  successor.  But  with  the 
coming  of  Bishop  Atkinson  all  such  anxieties  at  once 
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vanished.     His  presence  commanded  instant  confidence, 
and  inspired  courage  and  hope. 

"A  broader  character  and  a  more  capacious  intelligence  than 
Ravenscroft'sy  yet  with  all  of  Ravenscroit's  immovable  weight  of 
principle  and  loyalty  to  the  Church;  a  sounder  judgment,  a  more 
accurate  discrimination,  a  more  serene  and  lofty  spirit,  than  was 
found  in  Ives,  yet  with  a  logical  power,  a  moral  sincerity,  and  a  spir- 
itual force  in  the  pulpit,  which  commanded  respect  and  attention 
equal,  if  not  in  the  end  superior,  to  the  best  efforts  of  his  prede- 
cessor's best  oratory; — all  these  made  the  third  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina  a  man  raised  up  by  God  for  the  emergency,  and  specially 
fitted  for  the  necessities  of  that  critical  time.  ...  In  an  instant 
perfect  confidence  was  restored,  hope  revived,  and  the  life  of  the  Dio- 
cese went  forward,  under  the  influence  of  a  calm,  earnest,  clear- 
headed, single-hearted  leader,  in  whom  all  recognized  a  man  called 
of  Grod  to  be  an  Apostle  in  His  Church." 

It  was  in  the  War  of  1861-5  that  his  full  strength  and 
greatness  appeared.  The  Southern  Bishops  of  that  day 
were  a  very  remarkable  group  of  men.  No  one  can 
doubt  this  who  recalls  the  names  of  William  Meade, 
James  Otey,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  Stephen  Elliott.  The 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  was  much  their  junior  in  the 
Episcopate,  but  the  unprecedented  emergency  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  And  before  the  troubles 
of  that  time  were  over  he  stood  above  them  all  in  that 
wisdom  which  is  not  dimmed  by  the  clouds  of  passion, 
and  in  leadership  which  not  only  sees  the  right,  but  attains 
it.  Both  at  the  beginning  of  those  sad  days,  and  at  their 
close,  he  was  forced  to  stand  alone,  or  almost  alone,  in 
judgment  and  in  action,  separated  from  those  he  most 
loved  and  revered,  and  strongly  holding  his  Diocese  to 
the  true  course,  as  he  saw  it,  against  the  feelings  of  his 
own  people,  but  upheld  by  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  and  in  the  end  recognized  by  all  as  the  pilot 
who  had  guided  the  ship  into  the  harbour  of  safety. 

Upon  the  Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  in  1861, 
the  Southern  Bishops,  almost  without  exception,  held 
that  the  civil  and  political  disruption  of  the  coimtry  had 
ipso  facto  created  a  corresponding  division  in  the  Church, 
and  that  upon  ecclesiastical  principles  a  separate  organiza- 
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tion  was  necessary  for  the  Southern  Dioceses.  In  one 
way  or  another,  with  amazing  differences  of  theory  and 
of  reasonmg,  they  all  managed  to  arrive  safe  and  satis- 
fied at  this  common  conclusion.  The  intense  spirit  of 
nationality  evoked  by  the  opening  events  of  the  war  and 
by  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  ^^The  ConfedtraU 
Stales  of  America^^*  so  powerfully  appealed  to  their  imagi- 
nation, that  it  bore  them  along  with  it,  and  bent  them  to 
its  service. 

It  was  much  the  same  at  the  North,  with  opposite 
results.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  by  Bishops,  Church 
papers,  and  Conventions,  Diocesan  and  General,  that, 
because  in  their  view  no  legal  separation  had  been  effected 
between  the  sections,  therefore  there  could  be  no  rightful 
ecclesiastical  separation.  In  both  cases  it  was  assumed 
that  the  civil  and  political  situation  necessarily  determined 
the  ecclesiastical  status.  Nearly  a  century  of  separation 
between  Church  and  State  had  not  freed  them  from  the 
unsound  traditions  of  a  national  Church  somehow  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  unity  of  the  Nation. 

The  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  was  of  a  different  spirit. 
In  political,  as  in  ecclesiastical,  principles  he  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  his  brethren.  But  he  held  his  principles 
in  a  different  way.  There  was  in  him  no  confusion  of 
thought,  no  haste  or  perturbation  of  spirit,  no  clouding 
of  intellectual  vision  by  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  hour. 
And  there  was  no  conscious  or  unconsdotis  compromising 
of  the  highest  ideal  of  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  to  his 
divine  commission  as  a  Bishop  in  the  Church,  to  meet 
the  supposed  necessities  of  the  hour,  or  the  passions, 
prejudices,  or  interests  of  himself  or  of  others,  many  or 
few.  In  this  moment  of  intense  popular  excitement  and 
intolerant  public  opinion,  he,  now  as  always,  subordinated 
every  personal,  local,  and  national  feeling  and  interest 
to  his  high  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and 
its  superiority,  within  its  proper  sphere^  to  all  worldly  con- 
cerns and  institutions.    He  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
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view  which  made  the  integrity  of  its  organization,  its 
obligations,  its  internal  structure  and  relations,  dependent 
on  the  politics  of  warring  parties  and  States.  He  asserted 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  determine  for  itself  these  es- 
sentials to  its  very  existence,  and  to  amend,  alter,  or  abol- 
ish them,  by  its  own  proper  will,  and  by  its  own  untram- 
melled action,  without  interference  from  the  State. 
And  what  the  State  had  no  right  to  effect  by  direct  inter- 
vention, he  held  not  to  have  been  effected  indirectly  and 
incidentally  by  purely  political  action,  not  designed  or 
intended  to  affect  the  Church  in  any  way.  He  himself 
favoured  a  separate  organization  of  the  Southern  Dio- 
ceses. He  recognized  the  fact  of  the  state  of  war,  and 
the  actual  separation;  and  he  saw  that  the  resulting  condi- 
tions could  be  met  only  by  separate  organization.  But  it 
must  be  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Dioceses  them- 
selves. He  held  the  union  between  the  Dioceses  North 
and  South  to  be  imbroken,  until,  for  some  urgent  neces- 
sity, the  Southern  Dioceses  by  orderly  conciliar  action 
should  withdraw  from  that  connection,  and  effect  a  new 
organization  with  proper  constitutional  and  canonical 
regulations  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.  In  his 
own  case  that  was  accomplished  in  May,  1862,  when  he 
and  his  Diocese,  in  Convention  assembled,  accepted  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States.** 

This  position,  plainly  set  forth  and  eloquently  and 
irrefutably  maintained  in  his  addresses  to  his  Conven- 
tions of  1861  and  1862,  subjected  him  to  no  little  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation.  He  felt  keenly 
the  attitude  of  some  of  his  brethren  and  friends  towards 
him  on  account  of  these  views.  But  such  were  his  con- 
victions, and  upon  them  he  acted  as  well  as  spoke.  In 
January,  1862,  he  gave  his  canonical  consent,  as  being 
yet  in  connection  with  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  March,  1862,  he  declined  to  take  part,  with  Bishops 
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whom  he  most  deeply  loved  and  revered,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Wikner,  Bishop-Elect 
of  Alabama. 

The  moral  courage  and  magnanimity  implied  in  these 
two  actions  can  not  beat  all  estimated  by  those  who  do  not 
remember  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  intolerant  public 
opinion  of  those  fierce  days.  Even  his  own  Standing 
Committee  shrank  from  his  side,  and  declined  to  act 
upon  the  case  of  Bishop  Stevens,  but  gave  their  canonical 
consent  to  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Wilmer.  None 
of  these  things  moved  him ;  nor  did  they  disturb  the  serene 
temper  of  one  who  in  his  large  and  generous  nature  was 
satisfied  to  suffer,  so  he  could  feel  sure  that  he  was  right. 
He  was  as  confident,  as  were  any  of  his  brethren,  in  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Confederate  States.  He 
had  no  thought  that  his  position  of  isolation  on  this 
question,  so  unpopular  and  so  painful  at  the  time,  would 
ever  be  of  advantage  to  his  reputation  and  influence. 
But,  though  his  position  was  little  appreciated  or  ap- 
proved, it  had  even  then  its  influence,  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  nothing 
was  said  about  the  political  rupture  making  ecclesiastical 
separation  necessary;  and  the  action  of  the  Southern 
Dioceses  was  explained  and  justified  upon  the  simple 
groimd  of  such  an  actual  division  as  rendered  their 
organization  a  practical  necessity.  And  it  should  also 
be  mentioned,  in  honour  of  that  short-lived  Southern 
Church,  that  in  its  records  can  be  found  no  word  of  bitter- 
ness, anger,  or  ill-will.  Those  faded  pages  breathe  an 
unvarying  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  good  will  to  all. 
The  men  of  the  South  may  have  been  not  better  than 
other  men,  but  when  they  came  together  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  they  were  able  to  possess  their  souls,  and  to 
think  and  speak  as  becometh  the  Children  of  Light. 

Peace  came  in  the  summer  of  1865.  The  South  lay 
prostrate  and  bleeding.  Strife  had  ceased,  but  the 
waters  of  hate  and  variance  had  not  ceased  to  swell,  and 
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no  one  could  tell  what  kind  of  union  had  been  restored. 
There  were  possibilities  of  ill-wiU,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust, darkening  the  future  prospects  of  the  coimtry,  like 
angry  clouds  upOn  the  horizon.  Every  religious  body 
in  the  Coimtry,  whose  bond  of  union  was  domestic  and 
not  foreign,  stood  apart,  North  and  South,  continuing 
and  reanimating  the  spirit  of  mutual  antagonism.  The 
question  most  deeply  concerning  the  whole  coimtry  was — 
How  to  bring  together  the  divided  people?  Many  hearts 
on  both  sides  longed  and  prayed  for  a  renewal  of  love 
and  confidence.  Who  could  effect  it?  How  could  it 
be  brought  about? 

Again  one  calm,  clear,  confident,  loving  voice  is  heard. 
He  who  had  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  the 
angry  storm  of  1861,  still  testified  to  that  same  freedom, 
and  invoked  it  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  love  be- 
tween separated  brethren.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  others  were  like-minded  with  him.  But  also  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina  which  spoke,  fuller,  clearer,  more  per- 
suasive than  any  other;  and  that  it  was  his  appeal  which 
commanded  attention,  North  and  South,  and  which 
stirred  a  responsive  movement  in  the  heart  of  the  Church. 

Those  were  weighty  words  which  he  addressed  to  his 
Diocesan  Convention  in  September,  1865: 

'*The  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
established over  the  South,  and  there  is  a  universal  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  to  unsettle  it.  But  it  is  veiy 
far  from  being  certain  what  the  nature  of  the  Union  is  to  be»  whidk 
has  been  cemented  with  so  much  blood.  Is  it  to  be  one  of  con- 
straint, or  one  of  affection?  Is  the  South  to  be  added  to  the  melan- 
choly list  of  oppressed  nationalities, — ^to  become  an  American 
Pokmd  or  Hungary,  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  North  in  a  state  of 
chronic  turbulence,  suspicious  and  suspected,  hating  and  hated?  A 
doom  so  mournful  and  so  humiliating  is  certainly  not  to  be  desired. 
Can  it  be  avoided?  To  me  it  seems  very  much  to  depend  upon  the 
Ministers  of  Religion.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  moulding 
the  sentiments  of  a  people.  ...  It  is  then  of  cardinal  importance 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  that  there  should  be  a  reunion 
of  the  different  reli^ous  denominations  which  now  have  distinct  or- 
ganizations at  die  North  and  South.    But  I  believe  it  to  be  per- 
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fecUj  evident  that  if  this  is  to  Uke  place,  it  most  begin  with  the 
Episcopal  Churdi.  If  that  can  not,  or  will  not,  reonite,  none  can 
or  will.  We  separated  from  the  force  of  outward  drcnmstanoes 
without  discord,  without  crimination  or  recrimination;  on  the  coor 
trary ,  with  the  language  of  love  on  our  lips,  and,  I  trust  and  bdievc^ 
the  fcelinff  of  love  in  our  hearts/* 


Most  of  his  brethren  in  the  Southern  Dioceses  agreed 
with  him  in  desiring  eventual  reunion.  Only  the  Bishop 
of  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  contemplated  a  per- 
petuation of  the  separate  organization.  But  their  desire 
was  to  negotiate  terms  and  conditions  of  reunion  before 
returning  to  their  places  in  the  General  Convention. 
This  course  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  feared,  as 
promising  an  indefinite  continuance  of  alienation  and 
discord.  By  standing  apart,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
cause  of  union  could  be  furthered.  Conscious  of  the 
int^rity  of  their  purpose  and  the  propriety  of  their 
action,  he  felt  that  the  Southern  Bishops  and  Dioceses 
should  take  their  places  in  the  General  Convention  about 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  assuming  that  they  would  be 
met  by  their  Northern  brethren  in  the  same  spirit  of 
confidence  and  affection. 

There  were  few  in  the  South  who  could  rise  to  this 
pitch  of  confidence.  Bishop  Johns,  of  Virginia,  could, 
but  he  could  not  command  the  co-operation  of  his  Con- 
vention. In  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  Bishop  Atkinson  encountered  strong  opposition, 
led  by  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  himself  a  man  of 
Northern  birth  and  education.  But  his  hand  for  twelve 
years  had  held  the  helm  of  his  Diocese,  and  his  people 
knew  him  for  a  pilot  to  be  trusted  in  every  storm.  They 
yielded  to  his  judgment,  and  with  a  full  representation. 
Bishop,  Presbyters,  and  Laymen,  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  was  present  at  the  General  Convention,  the  first 
week  in  October,  1865. 

Other  men  from  the  South  were  at  that  Convention, 
men  as  good  and  as  true  as  any.    The  day  after  Bishop 
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Atjdnson's  arrival  came  his  kinsman,  Bishop  Lay,  of 
Arkansas*  He  had  been  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  had  joined  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  other  Southern  Bishops,  urging  immediate 
reunion.  There  were  delegates  from  Texas  and  from 
Tennessee,  though  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee  had  not 
united  with  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  But 
none  of  these  occupied  the  commanding  position  of  the 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  all  looked  to  him  to  speak 
the  decisive  word.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  perhaps  no  other  man  ever  held  in  his 
hands  the  clue  out  of  so  perplexing  a  maze  of  difficulties. 
With  his  Diocese  he  stood  before  the  Convention,  not 
formally,  but  virtually,  representing,  as  only  a  Diocese 
in  its  organic  completeness  could  represent,  the  Southern 
Church;  bravely  putting  behind  them  the  memories  of 
strife  and  division;  with  clear  consciences  as  to  their 
course  during  the  period  of  separation;  ready  to  restore 
the  broken  imity,  and  to  be  brothers  again  in  visible 
communion,  as  they  had  never  ceased  to  be  in  spiritual 
fellowship.  And  then,  with  whatever  of  momentary 
irresolution  and  doubt,  the  Churchmen  of  the  North 
nobly  justified  the  confidence  which  their  Southern 
brethren  had  shown.  Bishop  Atkinson  and  Bishop  Lay 
were  present,  but  they  delayed  the  formal  resumption  of 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops  until  that  House 
should  give  them  some  intimation  of  its  purpose  as  to 
their  absent  brethr^.  The  breach  was  practically 
healed,  and  the  desire  of  their  hearts  assured,  when  the 
House  of  Bishops  sent  one  of  its  most  honoured  members, 
to  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Bishops,  to  retuiin, 
and  "to  trust  to  their  honour  and  love. "  It  was  to  them  as 
a  word  spoken  out  of  their  own  hearts.  They  at  once 
resumed  their  places;  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
their  presence,  and  especially  the  wisdom  and  the  won- 
derful discrimination  and  judgment  of  Bishop  Atkinson 
in  framing  the  critical  resolution  upon  which  at  one  time 
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the  preservation  of  mutual  concord  seemed  to  depend, 
guided  the  Convention  safely  through  the  delicate  details, 
which  attended  the  completion  of  that  reunion. 

No  more  of  that  story  can  be  told  here.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  follow  to  its  close  that  noble  and  useful  life* 
Fifteen  years  longer  he  administered  his  Diocese,  and  sat 
in  four  General  Conventions  after  1865.  In  1888  all  the 
Southern  Bishops  and  Dioceses  had-retumed  and  renewed 
their  proper  influence  and  activity  in  the  Church.  And 
among  them  all  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  continued 
the  most  honoured  and  beloved,  and  most  influential  on 
all  great  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
He  never  put  himself  forward.  No  man  was  ever  more 
wholly  free  from  hungering  after  advantage  or  distinction 
or  influence.  But  the  demands  of  duty  and  of  diflSculty 
had  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and  power,  and 
when  he  rose  to  speak  among  the  Bishops  no  man  dpoke 
with  more  authority  and  acceptance. 

Something  must  be  said  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
negroes  after  Emancipation.  He  had  in  his  youth  per- 
formed his  full  duty  towards  his  own  slaves,  as  he  saw  it, 
without  regard  to  his  pecuniary  interests.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  Episcopate  he  was  most  solicitous  for 
their  spiritual  nurture  and  welfare.  No  sooner  had 
they  been  emancipated  than  he  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
labours  to  improve  their  educational  advantages,  and  to 
secure  for  them  the  benefits  of  the  worship  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  Again  we  recognize  his  high 
conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  its  superior- 
ity to  secular  interests  and  prejudices,  in  his  encourage- 
ment of  young  coloured  men  to  prepare  for  the  Ministry, 
and  in  his  care  to  guard  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
coloured  members  of  the  Church.  It  was  on  account  of 
his  endeavours  in  this  direction  that  "St,  Augustine's 
Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute"  was  established 
at  Raleigh  in  1867;  and  the  North  Carolina  Dioceses 
are,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  the  only  Southern 
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Dioceses  having  any  considerable  number  of  coloured 
clergy  and  congregations,  where  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  Diocese  make  no  distinction  of  race  or 
colour,  and  white  and  coloured  clergy  and  laity  sit  in 
the  Convention  upon  exactly  the  same  terms. 

As  few  men  have  played  a  more  important  and  ben- 
eficent part  in  the  history  of  the  communion  in  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  a  character,  so,  few  men  have 
been  more  admired  and  loved.  In  person  he  was  strik- 
ingly handsome,  of  noble  presence,  and  commanding 
form,  with  a  face  which  might  truly  be  called  beautiful, 
though  in  a  high  degree  expressive  of  manly  character 
and  intellectual  power;  and  of  a  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness of  demeanour  to  win  the  ready  confidence  of  the 
most  timid.  And,  with  all  this,  of  a  visible  serenity 
of  spirit,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  gust  of  passion. 

The  few  who  still  remember  him  think  of  him  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  edifying,  and  impressive  preach- 
ers they  have  ever  known.  He  spoke  the  Word  with 
power.  He  did  not  disdain  the  aids  of  rhetoric  and  the 
graces  of  oratorical  adornment.  He  simply  never  thought 
of  them.  He  moved  in  a  sphere  above  them.  He  had 
deep  and  earnest  convictions  of  truth,  and  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  with  an  inner  experi- 
ence of  Christian  grace  and  power;  and  out  of  his  ripe 
experience  and  ample  stores  of  knowledge  he  taught  his 
people  the  great  things  of  truth  and  duty.  An  able  and 
acute  critic,  who  knew  him  well,  said  of  him: 

*'He  was  a  great  latDyer-Bishop^  capable  of  drawing  with  masterly 
ability  the  logical  sequence  from  an  admitted  premise,  with  the 
unblenching  gaze  of  very  high  moral  courage: — ^with  great  charm 
of  personality,  and  great  attractiveness  as  a  preacher.*' 

Very  much  of  his  work  must  be  left  unnoticed,  for 
above  all  else  he  was  a  pastor,  the  shepherd  of  his  flock. 
We  have  only  noticed  him  in  his  more  public  and  gen- 
eral relations.  The  most  important  part  taken  by  him 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  country  in  general,  is 
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expressed  in  the  inscription  upon  the  corner-stone  of  a 
little  church  erected  to  his  memory  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

-*B£AT1  PACIFICI: 
giONIAM   FILll  DEI  VOCABUNTUR." 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMEJ^ 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  takes  fdeasure  in  amioiiiidiig  die 
•erial  publication,  beginning  in  the  June  number  of  this  periodical,  of  one  ol 
tbe  nioat  brilliant  and  appealing  literary  productions  of  tbe  present  decade- 

THE  MAN  JESUS 

AN   INTERPRETATIVE   STUDY 

By  Mary  Austin 

f  Concerning  the  value  and  the  timeliness  of  such  a  work  there  can  be  n 
two  opinions.  A  strange  condition  of  uneasiness  has  arisen  among  our  peopk 
there  are  recurrent  tremors  of  spiritual  unrest*  They  have  seen,  and  foreaeei 
the  effect  of  the  centuries  in  dimming  the  last  prophet  into  tradition.  Indeec 
there  is  already  a  large  and  growing  dement  to  whom  Jesus  is  mody  a  lovdy 
faded  remembrance  between  the  pages  of  history.  Realizing  tins,  thoughtK* 
men  and  women  are  seised  with  trepidation.  As  Mary  Austin  puts  it,  '"Chric 
hM  passed  from  the  social  consciousness,  and  the  place  where  He  was,  adies.* 


f  To  Mrs.  Austin,  as  to  others,  it  occurred  that  the  veridical  figure  of  tb 
profpikct  of  Nazareth,  re-discovered  imder  the  mummy  wrappings  of  two  thousan 
years,  nught  fill  the  sore  need  of  our  day.  Toward  tlus  end,  she  has  writte 
her  book— a  book  that  will  live. 

f  In  training,  in  scholarship,  in  preparation,  and  in  the  unique  personal  expen. 
ence  essential  to  the  writing  of  such  a  history,  Mary  Austin  stands  at  the  heac 
of  the  short  list  of  Americans  equal  to  the  task.  The  activity  of  New  Testamen 
research  stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  in  1897-03  ha 
created  the  necessity  for  a  work  in  which  all  these  new  discoveries  and  interpre 
tations  may  be  seen  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  life  and  teach 
ing  of  Jesus.  In  their  combined  light  and  in  that  of  Bfrs.  Austin's  iiudght 
the  timdess  figure  takes  on  a  new  and  startling  radiance. 

%  For  she  has  reproduced  the  time  of  Christ  not  as  we  would  imderstand  ii 
but  as  He  Himself  saw  it.  She  has  told  what  He  believed  and  did,  rather  tha 
what  He  is  reported  to  have  said.  She  has  stripped  him  of  tradition  and  show 
Him  as  He  was;  she  has  given  to  literature  an  imperishable  picture,  not  of  tb 
wan  Galilean  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  of  the  towering  figure  of  aHl  history. 

T    THE  lylAN  JESUS  wUl  be  the  fifth  Krial  publidied  in  The  North  American  Revie 
during  the  century  of  this  periodical's  existence.    Mark  Twain's  "Autobiography"  was  fir 
given  to  the  world  in  these  pages;   so  were  Joseph  Conrad's  "Under  Western  Byes,"  Heni. 
James's  "The  Ambassadors,"  and  ^^illiam  Dean  Howells's  "The  Son  of  Roysl  Langbrith."    M: 
I's  book  is  the  fitting  successor  to  this  remarkable  list. 

In  the  June  Number  of  "  The  North  American  Refiiew."    PuUisheJ  May  27. 
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WHY  THE  CHURCH— IN  CHRISTIANITT 

*'I  have  described  only  what  the  Church  is,  so  far  as  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  two  universally  accepted  Sacraments  of  Spiritual 
Birth  and  Life  in  Christ.  This  is  not  to  exclude  or  ignore  whatever 
more»  of  organization,  of  order,  of  practice,  or  of  worship  or  devo- 
tion, may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  present  the  primal  and  vital 
essentials — of  Unity,  Holiness,  Universality,  and  Continuity.  These 
latter  are  the  Church,  are  Christ  and  ChrisUanity :  All  ebe  are  only 
means  or  modes  or  conditions  of  these.  About  those  means  or 
modes  or  manners  are  practically  all  our  difficulties  and  differences 
within  what  we  are  not  hopelessly  disa^^^ed  in  our  willin^ess  to 
call  The  Church.  Unless  our  variant  principles  and  conscientious 
insistences  are,  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  honestly  and  sincerely  subordi- 
nated to  the  Things  that  we  agree  in  knowing  are  Christianity — 
namely.  Oneness  with  God  in  Christ,  and  Oneness  with  Humanity 
in  Chnst — ^th^  are  Sin.*' 

By  William  Porcher  DuBose,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  LL.p.,  Dean 

Emeritus  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  as 
Chaplain,  Professor  and  Dean,  since  1871 249 


NATIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 

**Are  there  not  some  national  contributions  still  lacking,  some 
sources  of  power  never  ^et  tapped  by  the  Christian  Church,  for 
want  of  which  she  langmshes  today?  We  live  in  the  age  of  inter- 
nationalism; it  is  impossible  for  any  portion  of  the  world  to  sever 
itself  from  the  rest,  and  not  be  the  weaker;  conversely,  the  influence 
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of  each  upon  all  may  be  greater  than  ever  before.  There  are,  of  a 
surety  there  are,  treasures  of  national  diaracteristics  and  capdbfl- 
ities  which  the  Church  has  never  roused  herself  to  claim»  and  yet 
without  whidi  die  can  never  gain  her  fullest  triumph.  .  •  •  We 
are  b^inning  to  realise  •  •  •  that  just  as^  of  old  C3iristianity 
triumphed  by  absorbing  all  that  was  beneficial  from  the  religious 
life  of  other  nations,  so,  and  only  so,  she  must  do  once  again  today. 
Chi  our  accmtance  of  and  action  upon  that  prindide  dependi  the 
very  life  of  Christendom:  let  us  therefcNre  briefly  consider  what  is 
the  'peculiar  honour'  whidi  each  natiim  has  yet  to  bring  to  our 
King,  and  what  nps  in  our  conceptions  of  Christianity  these  will 
be  calculated  to  fill." 

By  the  late  C  S.  W.  HorBefidd,  &A.  (Cambridge) 267 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SWEDISH  CHURCH 

'The  relation  between  the^  Swedish  Church  and  the  Realm 
obtained  its  classic  expression  in  the  phrase  used  by  Gustaf  Adolf 
to  Axel  Oxenstjema,  from  J5nkopinff,  Feb.  18,  1629,  about  'the 
majesty  of  our  fatheriand  and  Gods  Church  therein,  which  is 
right  worthy  of  man's  suffering  hardships  for  her,  yea,  even  unto 
death'.  .  .  .  The  King  accounted  Christianity  on  eairth  as  a  sodety 
called  and  jB^thered  by  the  Spirit.  ...  Our  Church  has  retained 
much  that  is  andent,  without  superstitious  reverence,  but  also  with- 
out davish  disrespect  •  •  •  a  feding  of  'i^adness  and  beauty*  in 
worship  has  bid  adieu  to  the  commonplace.  •  •  Custom  and  ffood 
feeling  set  the  rule.  A  quiet  agreement,  without  legality,  regumtes 
matters  of  that  kind.  The  Chiurch  manual  says  little  of  it.  .  •  .  But 
the  survival  of  oflBcial  robes  depended  not  alone  on  inertia,  and  the 
interest  newly  awakened  in  it  is  something  more  than  merely 
aesthetic.  There  la^  behind  it,  and  still  lies,  the  same  yearning  for 
beauty  and  holiness  m  worship  which  recently  endowed  us  with  cer- 
tain marvdlous  new  sanctuaries  after  a  long  period  of  unimagina- 
tive building." 

B^  Nathan  Sdderblom,  D.D.  (Paris),  Hon.  D.D.  (Geneva,  Chris- 
tiania,  St.  Andrews),  Sixtieth  Archbishop  of  Upsala;  since  1901 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  since  1912 
Professor  of  Religious  History  in  the  University  of  Ldpsig.  He  has 
been  described  as  '*one  of  the  characteristic  figures  in  Scandinavian 
Christianity."  Among  his  many  publicaticxis  are  Den  lutherska  ref- 
ormations Uppkomst  gnmdiankarf  ndigumsproblemei  inom  kaUdicism 
och  protestantism^  Die  Religion  und  die  soziale  Enttvicklung 281 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  EASTERN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA 

'"The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  Orthodoxy,  as  of  all  the  other 
relig|iou8  commumties  in  America,  is  that,  away  from  Uie  constraint 
of  historically  acquired  standards  whose  power  is  almost  absdute 
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in  the  Old  World,  and  pressed  by  new  conditions  of  existence,  it  has 
to  manifest  its  constructive  power,  changing  to  some  extent  what 
was  formerly  its  own,  developing  new  properties  and  even  absorbing 
some  things  from  the  outside,  from  the  territories  of  religious  de- 
nominations which,  were  it  at  home  in  the  old  country,  it  could 
consider  only  from  the  polemical  point  of  view.  Therefore  in 
America  each  confession  not  only  shows  what  is  its  real  authentic 
essence  but  also  its  realqualifications  for  future  existence  among 
other  confessions.  .  •  .  Tne  (question  we  must  now  consider  is:  In 
what  way  do  the  above-mentioned  general  features  of  religious  life 
in  America  a£fect  the  life  of  the  Or&odox  Church?" 

By  Ardipriest  Leonid  Turkevich,  Rector  of  the  Orthodox 

Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Tenafly,  N.  J 311 


THE    REU6I0US    AND    CATHOUC    AWAKENING    IN 
FRANCE 

*'0n  all  sides  there  is  no  Question  of  the  religious  awakening 
occasioned  in  our  country  by  the  terrible  war.  .  •  .  Some  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  it,  as  tibey  had,  before  that,  excessivdy  darkened 
the  picture  of  our  impiety.  In  reality  there  is  a  strict  continuity 
between  the  two  extremes.  .  •  •  The  terrible  conditions  through 
which  we  are  passing  show  and  devdop  the  religious  spirit  of 
France,  but  th^  did  not  give  birth  to  it.  A  wise  psychologist 
would  find  the  distant  germs  of  it  in  that  idealism  and  that  love  of 
the  beautiful,  in  that  instinct  of  native  delicacy  and  chivalrous 
loyalty,  which  are  among  us  racial  characteristics  and  of  which  the 
present  war  has  furnished  new  evidences.  The  lofty  sense  of  good, 
the  love  of  all  that  is  noble  and  just,  are  they  not  a  homage  rendered 
to  God,  as  they  are  a  gift  of  His  love?  .  .  .  Let  not  anyone  be 
astonished  if  God  and  the  soul  resume  their  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
people:  They  are  forgotten  presences,  the  consciousness  of  which 
IS  resumed'." 

By  Jean  Riviere^  Professor  in  the  Grand  S^minaire,  Albi, 
France S«8 

THE  ANGUCAN  COMBfUNION  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNITT 

*'It  has  been  recently  demanded  that  the  Anglican  Communion 
should  make  an  effort  to  understand  and  express  the  principles  for 
which  she  stands  as  a  part  of  Christendom.  .  .  The  present  writer, 
bom  and  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in 
Australia,  can  never  allow  himself  to  be  detadied  from  the  urgency 
of  the  wider  ideal  by  any  question  of  merely  local  importance.  •  .  . 
We  must  never  think  that  it  is  possible  to  excogitate  a  religion  as 
one  excogitates  a  system  of  education.  Living  our  life  within  the 
warmth  of  the  fullest  tradition  we  can  grasp,  we  will  not  seek  to 
believe  as  little  as  possible,  neither  will  we  be  credulous.  We  do 
not  want  a  liberalism  which  takes  the  edge  off  all  the  main  Christian 
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doctrines;  we  do  want  a  liberalism  whicht  starting  from  unihin  the 
Christian  life  and  tradition  whidi  has  produced  the  traditional 
theology  and  mode  of  life,  is  quite  willing  to  amend  that  theology 
and  mode  of  life  in  aiqr  way  demanded  by  the  genuine  insight  of 
the  modem  period.  Mere  mediaevalism  we  can  never  return  to  on 
any  large  scade.  Finally  we  must  strive  really  to  unite  the  ideals 
of  hetdom  and  order,  of  inspiration  and  discipline  which  always 
tend  to  fall  asunder  so  terribly  when  spiritual  life  is  not  deep  and 
broad  at  once/* 

By  H.  K.  Arehdall,  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  Corpus  Christi  C<dlege, 
Cambridge,  England,  and  Dean  Designate  6t  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales 346 

CHRISTIANITY  AFTER  THE  WAR 

'^t  is  no  idle  word,  it  is  true  to  the  historical  order  of  progress,  to 
say  that  this  present,  greatest  war  of  history  shall  try  as  by  fire 
modem  Christianity;  and,  whenever  peace  wall  have  been  made 
hj  the  sword,  shall  put  it  to  the  test  of  the  greatest  opportunity. 
llie  critically  hopeful  question  of  this  present  hour  for  the  Church 
is — ^Af ter  the  war  shall  there  be  a  new  epoch  of  International 
CkruHanUyt  •  .  .  Peace  shall  not  be  made  by  our  peace  meetings 
and  all  our  peace  resolutions,  as  though  well  soundmg  words  were 
as  brave  deeds  done,  by  which  alone  the  blessing  of  the  makers  of 
peace  in  this  stupendous  war  ma^  be  won.  But  the  war  should 
put  new  meaning  into  the  obligation  of  American  Christianity  for 
the  world.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  sit  now  in  our  own  snug 
and  safe  neutrality,  if  the  Chiurches  of  the  United  States  are  not 
preparing  to  meet  the  call  of  the  hour  after  the  war  to  put  forth 
their  whole  might  to  make  Christianity  the  supreme  world-power." 

By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  author  of  Passing  Protestantism  and 
Coming  Catholicism S70 

CHRISTIANITY  PSYCHOLOGICALLY  EXAMINED 

''To  investigate  the  Christian  religion  psychologically  means 
that,  instead  of  applying  ourselves  directly  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical ground  work  of  Uie  faith,  we  endeavour  to  analyse  the  psy- 
chic condition  of  the  Christian  believer,  using  whatever  means 
psychology  a£fords  us  for  discriminating  and  understanding  such 

{phenomena.  .  .  .  We  must  not,  of  course,  take  our  Christianity 
rom  haphazard  individuab,  for  we  know  not  how  many  foreign 
elements  have  amalgamated  with  it,  even  in  the  best  of  them. 
We  must  look  rather  for  ideal,  more  or  less  literary,  expressions  of 
normal  Christianity.  They  must  also  be  acknowledged  normal 
expressions  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  such  a  region 
of  quest  and  controversy.  No  great  opposition  will  be  offered,  I 
think,  if  we  begin  by  suggesting  two  such  documents:  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed." 
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By  Friedrich  Niebergall,  D.TheoL,  Professor  of  Practical  Tlieol- 
ogy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  author  of  Wie  predigen  wir  den 
modemen  Menschen^  Die  Absolutheit  dee  Chrietentums^  Jesu  im 
UnterriclU  auf  gefOhUpsychologischer  Orundlage^  etc 383 

AUTHORITY  AND  ORTHODOXY 

'The  claims  of  Jesus  are  still  made  good  in  renovated  wills  and 
quickened  lives.  We  may  confront  the  challenge  of  our  age»  then» 
with  well-grounded  optimism.  .  .  .  We  have  our  positive  message. 
Difference  of  mental  outlook  does  not  alter  moral  need»  and  with 
all  the  merits  of  modernity  there  is  still  much  weariness  and  strug- 
gle, temptation  and  sin,  and  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  not 
revelation  but  redemption.  This  is  the  Lord's  song  which  we  are 
called  to  sing  in  a  strange  land.  .  .  .  The  accent  may  be  differently 
placed,  but  the  song  is  that  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  of  moral  law 
and  pitying  love,  and  there  is  need  to  sing  it  bravely  both  for  our 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  live  in  the  strange  new  world 
in  which  we  live.    Men  will  listen  to  it.'' 

By  E.  J.  WiddowBy  M.  A*,  Minister  of  the  Gotham  Grove  Baptist 
Church,  Bristol,  England;  closely  associated  with  the  Swanwick 
Movement  and  with  the  Baptist  Collie  in  Bristol 398 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  LOVE 

^'Religious  life  is  not  detached  from  life.  That  which  concerns 
life  closely,  rules  it,  directs  it,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
religious  life.  If  it  is  said  that  religion  concerns  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  I  want  to  remark:  Your  soul  does  not  hover  in  a  vacuum, 
above  reality,  but  is  connected  with  reality  by  countless  threads, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  saved  this  will  have  to  happen  by  giving  it  the 
right  attitude  in  the  midst  of  reality.  .  .  .  Far  from  bemg  the 
partition-wall  between  men,  Christianity  is  the  cement  that  keeps 
them  together.  He  who  is  a  Christian  does  not  look  upon  his 
feUow-men,  non-Christians  as  well,  as  enemies  he  has  to  persecute 
with  fire  and  sword,  or  as  devils  he  has  to  abhor  and  despise,  or  as 
rivals  he  has  to  surpass,  but  as  men,  that  is  to  say,  childi^n  of  God 
in  hope,  about  whom  his  religion  teaches  him  that  Christ  also  died 
for  them,  and  whom  he  has  to  love,  to  edify  through  love." 

Qy  Dr.  A.  F.  de  Sopper,  Minister  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Amsterdam,  Holmnd;  author  of  David  Hume* s  Kenleer  en 
ethichy  Hegel  en  onze  tyd,  Synthese^  Vorlog 414 

A  DYNAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  DEED  OF  CHRIST 

*'In  seeking  the  standpoint  whence  our  view  is  taken,  let  us  keep 
our  feet  firmly,  step  by  step,  on  the  unyielding  basis  of  admitted 
fact.  .  .  .  Let  us  begin  with  two  facts  which  are  quite  familiar  to 
the  ordinary  Christian  consciousness.  One  is  a  sense  of  bondage 
to  the  past,  a  feeling  of  the  tyranny  of  moral  use  and  wont,  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  difficulty,  sometimes  amounting  to  utter  inability. 
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involved  in  any  endeavour  to  break  looae  trom  the  diains  ot  evil 
habit.  .  .  .  The  other  fact  is  a  sense  of  prions  freedom  from  the 
past,  a  certainty  that  the  soul  is  no  longer  held  by  what  it  has  been, 
a  buoyant  assurance  of  ability  to  do  and  to  be,  irrespective  of 
antecedents.  .  •  .  But  these  two  facts,  which  stand  over  against 
each  other  in  such  jagged  contrast,  are  bridged  by  a  third  fact. 
The  transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  coincides  with  the  ar- 
rival of  some  thought  about  Jesus  Christ.'' 

Bf  F.  Herbert  Stead.  M.A*.  Warden  of  the  Robert  Browning 
Settlement,  Walworth,  En^and 428 


THE  UNEXPLORED  FACTOR  IN  THE  GOSPEL 

**Any  real  movement,  any  real  awakening,  that  is  to  come  in  the 
Christian  Church  must  be  from  a  new  contact  with  him;  and  for 
us  today,  with  scientific  and  humanistic  habits  of  mind,  Jesus  must 
be  approached  on  the  human  side.  So  far  we  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  his  earliest  disciples — compelled  by  our  training  to  come  at 
Jesus  in  the  natural  way  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  And  then 
we  find — ^if  what  I  have  been  trying  to  set  out  is  right — a  type  of 
mind  amasing  in  its  grasp  of  reidity,  whatever  the  region  in  which 
it  is  occupied — ^birds,  men,  business,  the  imagination,  everywhere. 
I  say  again — it  is  autobiography — ^we  have  not  tidcen  Jesus  in 
earnest.  •  .  .  When  men  b^^  to  be  in  earnest  about  Jesus  Christ 
.  •  .  they  find' in  him  more  than  they  expected,  and  give  him 
names  that  they  never  imagined  they  could.  •  .  .  The  unexplored 
factor  in  the  Gospel  b  Jesus  Christ." 

By  Terrot  Reaveley  Glover,  Fdlow  and  Classical  Lecturer, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England;  University  Lecturer  in 
Ancient  History 444 

THOMAS  ATKINSON 

'The  third  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  has  a  per* 
manent  place  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country.  .  .  .  While 
yet  a  presbyter  he  successfully  asserted  and  maintained  at  a  crucial 
juncture  the  just  rights  and  functions  of  the  Episcopal  order.  He 
was  himself  called  to  the  Episcopate  to  sustain  a  Diocese  shaken  by 
the  defection  and  desertion  of  its  Bishop.  In  the  fierce  outbreiJk 
of  civil  strife  his  serene  spirit  and  masterful  intellect  enabled  him, 
with  but  little  sympathy  or  appreciation,  even  from  his  brethren, 
to  hold  up  in  view  of  all  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  duties.  When  peace  was  restored,  his  voice  brought  into 
unity  the  separated  Dioceses;  and  he  stands  forth  in  the  new  order 
for  full  and  equal  privileges  to  all  races  in  the  reunited  Chiurch." 

By  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  D.D.,  Fifth  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina;  author  of  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Confederaie  States^  and  of  essays  and  addresses  on  local  and 
church  history 455 
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THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  QUARTERLY 

THIS  JOURNAL  has  been  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  a  constructive  treatment  of  Christianity  will  make 
for  a  better  understanding  between  the  isolatra  Commun- 
ions of  Christendom,  llie  destructive  method  has  had 
its  full  opportunity  and  will  continue  to  have  it  and  ought 
to  have  it.  But  it  has  developed  no  power  to  unite  and 
it  is  most  effective  in  promoting  division. 

It  is  not  neutral  territory  that  is  sought,  where  courte^ 
and  diplomacy  would  naturally  tend  to  avoid  issues  and 
to  round  off  the  sharp  edges  of  truth  and  conviction, 
but  rather  common  ground  where  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
to  convictions  about  Him  and  His  Churdi  will  be  secure 
from  the  tendency  to  mere  compromise  or  to  superficial 
and  artificial  comprehension.  The  purpose  is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  to  induce  a  better 
understanding  and  a  truer  sense  of  fellowship. 

This  journal  is  and  must  be  unofficial.  The  Churches 
are  not  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  it.  It  will  be  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  writers  admitted  to  its  pages,  but  the  writers  alone  will 
be  responsible  for  what  appears  over  their  own  names. 

Two  conditions  are  imposed:  First,  that  the  Faith  and 
Work  and  Thought  of  each  Communion  shall  be  presented 
in  its  absolute  integrity  including  and  not  avoiding  differ- 
ences; and  second,  that  no  attack  with  polemical  animus 
shall  be  made  on  others. 

The  Constructive  Quarterly  recognizes  the  need 
that  is  finding  expression  in  every  organized  Christian 
Church — ^the  need  of  the  impact  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  race.  It  has  no  scheme  for  propagating 
a  system  for  the  unity  of  Christian  Churches.  It  will 
therefore  have  no  editorial  pronouncements.  It  offers 
itself  rather  as  a  Forum  where  the  isolated  Churches 
of  Christendom  may  reint;roduce  themselves  to  one  ^ 
another  through  the  things  that  they  themselves  posi- 
tively hold  to  be  vital  to  Christianity. 

The  Constructive  invites  the  free,  living  and  delib- 
erate statement  of  actual,  operative  belief. 


^Good!  Here's  just  what  I  am  looking  for,** 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONALDICTIONARY 

The  one  supreme  authority  to  answer  all  kinds  cf  questions  in 
language,  history,  geography,  biography,  trades,  arts,  and  sciences 


M<»re  than  400,000  Words.       6000  niustrations. 
2700  Pages.    Cost  $400,000.    New  Divided  Pago. 

indki'Paper  Edition:  On  thin,  opaque,  strong  Indis  Paper.  One- 
half  the  thidLness  and  weight  oiF  the  Regular  Edition. 

Regular  Edition  :  On  strong  book  paper.  Weight  141^  lbs.    Sze 

I        12^x9^x5  indies. 
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ew  Light  on  the  Bihl 

VOCABULARY  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  Moulloo  and  Dr.  G.  Milligi 

trated  from  the  Papyri  and  Other  Non-Literary  Sources, 
is  an  indispensable  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.     When  completed  it  w 

rsede  the  f amUiar  and  greatlv  beloved  Grimm-Thaver's  Lexicon.  These  two  authors,  wl 
recognized  authorities,  place  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  living  linguist 
oection  with  the  world  of  the  first  century,  and  furnish  in  each  article  idl  the  availal: 
irmation  about  the  words.  Complete  in  six  parts.    Part  I  now  ready.    Net  |L 

tTIAN  PSYCHOLOGY  By  Ptofenor  James  Stelker,  D J 


ddst  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  incidental  to  the  study  of  theologyt  I  have  always  fi 
anquilizing  to  return  to  the  kingdom  that  is  within;  and  the  glamor  oz  the  adage,  inscrilM 
k  prominent  spot  in  the  philosophical  classroom  of  my  Alma  Mater,  has  never  idt  my  min 
'the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  **  Iteow    Net  ^' 


NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  James  MoAM,  D.D.,  DXl 

work  has  been  done  with  remarkable  insight  and  scholarly  ability.     It  makes  vivid  t 

ing  of  the  Book  of  Humanity  and  it  throws  sidelights  of  exceptional  value  on  the  uniq 

ftge  gI  the  New  Testament.    The  translator  knows  the  original  Greek  with  fullness  a: 

tness,  and  he  also  knows  current  literature  with  thoroughness.  Octavow    Net  $L 

DIVINE  NAMES  IN  GENESIS         By  Rev.  Pirofessor  John  SIdmier,  MJL,  D.] 


.  able  scholar  accepts  the  documentary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  defends  the  thesis 
Higher  Criticism.  This  book  is  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  Pentateuchal  question,  and 
be  reckoned  with  by  all  Bible  students.  12iMiii    Net  |1J 

BIBLE:  Its  Or^  Its  Significance  and  Its  AbMing  Wordi 

By  Arthor  S.  Peake,  MJL,  D J 

inds  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
is  a  calm  and  judicious  discussion  of  processes  and  results,  and  also  a  dear  and  card 
tte  of  the  primary  and  permanent  qualities  of  the  Bible.  OctavOki    Net  $2.< 

NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  UFE  AND  LITERATURE  By  Jane  T.  Slodds 

^unusualliteraryinsij^t^  of  history,  theology,  poetry  and  Uo 

ly  this  writer  throws  fight  on  the  sacred  page  and  enables  us  to  see  how  thorowi  was  t 
rasive  influence  of  the  Qiristian  writings  m  illuminating  and  inspiring  the  life  ox  the  CSirJ 
centuries.    It  is  a  remarkable  conmientaxy  on  the  practical  effects  of  Christian  nreaehii 
le  world.  Octave.    Net  92. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  UFE  AND  LITERATURE  By  Jane  T.  Slodda 

^mpanion  Volume  to  The  New  Testament  in  Life  and  Literature.*  Octave.   Net  92. 

— — — — ^    At  All  Booksellers  — — ^-i^— ^— ^— — ^— 
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Thought  for  Help  Wffl  Higher  of  God 

Far  ThoM  Who  Know  M9n'»  N«ml    And  Froo  Will  of  Lifo  Mado 

WILLIAM  C.  COMSTOCK 

Amannensis 
with  a  foreword  by 

REV.  JOSEPH  A.  MILBURN 

Pastor  Plymouth  Congreg atiwial  Churchy  Chicago 

These  books  are  not  merely  a  curiosity  of  psychical  experi- 
ence, to  be  glanced  at  and  forgotten,  but  are  actual  transcriptions, 
in  their  own  words,  of  the  faith  of  these  in  the  wider  life  that 
is  freed  from  eartti,  and  of  their  wider  view  of  the  man's  life  in 
its  relation  to  its  Maker  and  to  the  whole  life  of  the  inunortal  self. 

They  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  subject  matter  but 
also  for  their  authorship.  The  author  is  really  not  the  author. 
He  is  only  a  conscious  medium  of  transmission.  Celestial  intelli- 
gences speak  through  the  amanuensis  of  these  extraordinary 
books— as  they  spoke  through  St  Paul  and  St  John.  These  vol- 
umes give  dignity  to  the  f aitib  of  spiritism.  Every  conmiunication 
that  comes  to  us  through  the  transmissive  talent  of  this  author 
is  an  appeal  to  our  highest  nature,  to  the  most  serious  and 
searching  thought  It  is  spiritism  on  the  plane  of  metaphysics. 
It  is  spiritism  clothed  with  highest  reason,  confronting  and 
essaying  to  solve  problems  that  have  haunted  ttie  mind  of  man 
since 'man  first  became  conscious  of  his  relationship  to  the 
Eternal. 


Large  8vo.  in  unUorm  binding — library  buckram 

Thought  for  Help  $1.50  net  Will  Higher  of  God  $1.00  net 

The  two  vdunteM  $2.00  net,  poMtpaid 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  PUBLISHER,  BOSTON 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW 
ESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 

/  A.  T.  ROBERTSON,  A.M.,D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Iiiterpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Southern  Baptist 

Theological  Seminary,  LoinsTille,  Ky. 


The  researches  of  Christian  scholars  and  archaeologists  have  brought  to  light  im- 
portant inscriptions,  ostraca»  and  papyri  found  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  ruins 
Asia  Minor.  These  unusual  finds  have  compelled  a  revision  of  traditional  conclu- 
is  as  to  the  lang^ge  of  the  New  Testament  This  speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
w  Testament  but  was  rather  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  Christian  century.  It  was 
>  the  language  of  letters  and  commerce  and  the  international  speech  of  the  Roman 
pire. 

The  lexical  and  grammatical  bearings  of  this  discovery  are  far- reaching,  and  the 
*time  has  come  when  the  legacy  of  many  years  of  scholarly  work  should  be  utilized 
the  better  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  A  guide  into  this  realm  of  amax- 
rich^  must  be  philologian,  grammarian,  lexicographer,  exegete,  historian,  theo- 
m,  and  above  all  he  must  be  a  Christian  with  a  vivid  spiritual  experience. 

This  Herculean  task  has  been  performed  by  Prof.  Robertson,  who  has  wrought 
liligently,  patiently,  exhaustively,  and  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  accuracy 
ig  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  production  of  this  comprehensive  Grammar.  It 
y  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  the  world's  best  scholarship.  It  is  a  notable 
ribution,  not  only  to  grammar  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  but  also  to 
rtant  questions  bearing  on  New  Testament  Introduction,  to  the  lexicography, 
esis,  and  theology  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  problems  of  primitive 
stianity. 

^art  I  is  a  critical,  historical,  and  constructive  introduction,  dealing  with  the 
ontributions  of  scholarship  in  this  notable  field.  Part  II  treats  of  Accidence,  in 
ght  of  papyrology.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  Syntax,  and  matters  of  lexical  and 
!tical  interest  are  gone  into  with  thoroughness  and  exactness. 

k  cordial  welcome  has  already  been  generously  accorded  this  Grammar.  It  it 
n  earnest  of  the  reception  which  awaits  it  wherever  it  becomes  known. 

'hrough  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  friends  of  Prof.  Robertson,  who  are  de- 
caying the  expenses  of  the  plates  to  the  extent  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  die 
ihers  are  able  to  offer  this  monumental  work  for  the  nominal  price  of  $5.00. 
ge  or  expressage  extra. 

^  AT  ALL  aOOKSKLURS 

ORGE     H.     DORAN     COMPANY,    New    York 
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